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PART ONE W— For Beginners Only: 
Bare Bones Basics 


“Just Feel It" IS HOGWASH! 


As you take on the challenges and enjoyment of playing plectrum banjo, keep something in mind. 
When playing with others, you will almost always run into someone who will tell you to "just feel the music." 
They will also tell you that you will “just hear it.” NO! You_learn the music. 


Anyone who tells you to "just feel the music” does not remember the hundreds, possibly thousands, of 


hours spent listening, learning, practicing and memorizing tunes when first trying to understand a musical 
instrument. 


When starting out, NOBODY JUST FEELS THE MUSIC. If that were true, nobody would need to take 


lessons. They would just pick up the instrument and, with minimal effort, begin to create melodies, improvi- 
sation and background patterns instinctively. 


Gaining a feel for the instrument or a tune only comes after years of learning and practicing. If your ob- 
jective is to memorize chord or single-string leads or to follow along in a simplified chord book, you may 
never gain a feel for the instrument—and you probably will never need to in order to enjoy yourself. 


With any musical instrument, you are either learning, perfecting or teaching as part of your perform- 
ance. If you are trying to learn a particular tune, do not let anybody tell you to "just feel it." If you are learn- 
ing a tune that someone else already knows, it becomes their responsibility to teach you—especially ina 
group setting where you are all trying to work together. 


Anybody who tells you to "just feel it" is being lazy and is doing you an injustice. It discourages you from 
learning; it slows down your ability to grasp the tune; and it inhibits the band from playing the tune success- 
fully. 


It is your responsibility not to accept "just feel it" or “just hear it" as an answer. It will be up to you to 
take on the challenge of learning by asking questions, reviewing the tune over and over, and practicing. 
When rehearsing a tune, if someone tells you to “just feel it," you tell them, “No! | want to learn it, not feel 
it.” Then direct your questions to the person who made the statement, obliging them to teach you. 


You have my permission to copy this page, carry it with you, and give it to any person who says, “Just 
feel it!” 


David Frey 


CHAPTER 1 — You And Your Banjo 
LL 


e ABRIEF HISTORY 


The term plectrum originally meant "pick 
made of celluloid, vinyl, steel, bottle caps or w 
was made of tortoise shell, which is now illegal in many coun 
somewhere, hang onto it. They are very rare. 


"the type of pick used on a banjo, a strumming flat pick. Now 
hatever a strummer wants fo use, the original pick of Choice 
tries. If you happen to find a tortoise shell pick 


Back in the heyday of the strumming style banjo, numerous off-shoots were made of plectrums and 
tenors. Banjos were also constructed like mandolins with short necks and double string sets. They were 
tuned like a mandolin so that a mandolin player could sound like a banjo player. There are also 6-string 
banjos for guitarists and banjo ukes for ukulele players. The banjo ukes are short-necked instruments. 
There were many styles of banjos made during the 1920's, Some are still available through pawnshops, or 
brokers and dealers who specialize in this instrument. There are many avid banjo collectors. 


e DIFFERENCES AMONG BANJOS: Plectrum, Tenor And 5-String 


¢ By The Way, What Is A Plectrum? * 
The plectrum banjo is different from other types of banjos. The other traditional types of banjos are: 
e Tenor banjo—a 4-string banjo that is tuned in Sths (similar to a violin) at C, G, D and A. It usually 
has 19 frets. 


e  5-string banjo—used mainly in bluegrass and country western music. The 5th string comes out of 
the side of the neck at the 5th fret, and is usually tuned to high G. Five-string banjo players use 
completely different playing techniques than plectrum or tenor banjoists. 


The Plectrum banjo—The traditional plectrum banjo is identified as being a 4-stringed instrument that is 
22 frets long. The strings are tuned C, G, B, D. 


Over the years, guitarists have taken plectrum banjos and tuned them like the highest 4 strings on a 
guitar. This enables them to use guitar fingering on the plectrum but it does have a tendency to change the 
sound of the instrument and how the chords are played. This book is designed for those who wish to use 
standard plectrum tuning and play accordingly. 
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e PARTS OF ABANJO 


sie or String Spacing Nut 


Peghead 
Tuning Pegs 5 at 

| 
4th String 


"U Ww 
aie Nosh: Neck or aah ap 


% 4 Voy ” 
9 a The Neck 
Resonator ow ff XM Head 
«Ag 


\ Bridge 
eee ee 


Brackets or Tension Hooks 


e TUNING THE THING! 
Plectrum banjo tuning is C - G- B- D. This means that the four open (unfretted) strings are tuned as 
follows: 4th string to C, 3rd string to G, 2nd string to B, 1st string to D. 


Middle C 


Suing: 43 21 


~ Bare Boras Besics 
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Tuni ethod 1 ee ; 
; The phe: capa precise way for a beginner to tune 2 baryo Bw) a eeconic WUE, Thege 
pocket sized, battery operated devices are availale in music Sores. EA) ANG 1S bared Dy viously corte, 
Ing an indicator needle as the string is pucked. 


* Tuning Method 2 ; i a Mesa 

A second mettiod is to tune the barjo to tse. Using Be recur te vac D2, OF ary Cher tun, 
ing device, the first step is fo tune any single sting. If there is ro tuning device avaliatie, tune 2 Sting to 2 
reasonably correct pitch and go from there. (This is dso 2 use tectrique f orlly tor2d the siren on 
your banjo are out of ime.) Once you have 2 single sting in ture, you can ture Te remairing terse ay top 
lowrs: 


© Fret the 2nd (B) strirg at the ad fret (D). 
Tune the fretied 2nd string to te tore of 
fie OPEN fst (D) stririg. 


© Fret the 3rd (G) strirg at 4% fret (Bp 
Tune the fretied 2rd string to te OPES 
2nd (B) string. 


¢ Fret the 4 (C) string at the 7th fret (Gp. 
Tune the fretied 4th sting to the OPEN 
3rd string. 


* Harmonics Test 


A method of testing the turiirig of your Lenin is to test the sting harmonics. (Harnorics—soneines 
called chimes—are high-pitched ringing tones produced at specific Frets. They are especally grapua in 
bluegrass rriusic.) 


The best place to perform the test for harmonics is the 1205 fet Harmonics eee aise found at tre Sth, 
7th, and 19th frets. Place 2 fingertip Giahitty on the Sing eracly over the 12th fret wire. Barely touch tae 
all. Strike the string with your pick eric imenedictahy remove your frger (lo prevertt campering the sound). 
The result will be a harmonic ringing tone an octeve highes than the open string. 


« STRINGS 


Strings should be cfiariged whenever they lose ther terse Sregh and begin to sound dead. How 
much you play, hurnidity, the moisture of your hands, temperature Charges, oridation, etc will efect the Hs 
quency of this. The life span of the strings can be lerithened # 2 tario = KeZt in its case and by worg te 
strings of after playing. Sorne people like to dean and cordificn ther stings periodically with a cioth with 
lemon oil ori it. This also helus keep the fretinard conditioned. 


* Gauges to Use 

What does 2 sting’s gauge mean? The higher the gauze rumter, the fatier the sting. Difeert 
gauges produce different sounds and ciferences in fretting ease. The ‘clowns are Supgesied gauges for 
traditional plectrum playing. With experience, you may find yours geting others. 


Sth wa 2nd ist 
c G z D 
Gauge: 2 20 14° 42 


| 
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- Purchasing 
. Some music stores carry plectrum strings in packets of four. Some may try to sell you strings for 5- 
string banjos, telling you they are the same thing. They are not. These packets are adequate but have the 


limitation of not necessarily being the string gauges of preference. It also means that if the 1st string or 4th 
string breaks more often the others, you end up with a surplus of the odd strings. 


It is better to locate a source to buy the strings individually. If there is nothing near you, mail order is an 
excellent source. See Appendix 8: Resources for listings. 


e THE BRIDGE 


+ Bridge Location 


The first factor with the bridge is the position. To be correctly positioned, the distance from the 12th fret 
to the bridge should be exactly the same as from the 12th fret to the nut (string spacer). This should pro- 
duce a perfect octave from the 1st to the 12th fret. The bridge should be perpendicular to the neck with the 
strings centered down the neck. You can verify the octave difference with an electronic tuner. 


HINT: 


Use a pen to mark the correct bridge location on the banjo head. This will make it 
easy to reposition the bridge when you change strings. 


« String Action 

String action refers to the distance between the strings and the fretboard. When the strings are too low, 
a buzzing sound may be heard while playing. When the strings are too high, chord changes become diffi- 
cult. Minor adjustments to string action can be made by replacing the bridge with one that is either higher or 
lower. 


e THE BANJO HEAD 


« Head Tension 

Good head tension is necessary both to achieve the bright banjo sound and to support the bridge with 
the string pressure. Head tension is controlled by the brackets, also called tension hooks. To tighten or 
loosen the brackets, begin at the neck and work your way around to the opposite side, turning each nut 
slightly. To test the tension, mute the strings and snap a fingernail on the head. There should be minimal, if 
any, give and the sound should be a sharp snap. 


* Plastic or Skin Head? 

Plastic is the best choice for most banjoists. The clear or white plastic heads give more volume and 
maintain better tension. They are not affected by humidity and last longer than a skin head. There are 
some, though, who prefer the nostalgia of the skin head, which has a softer, more historic tone. 


BANJO CARE TIP: 
Protect your banjo. Avoid humidity, temperature changes, and direct sunlight. 


DO NOT leave your banjo in a hot car or trunk. 


¢ THE PICK 
Plectrum banjoists use flat picks. These picks come in various sizes and styles: 


* Thickness: Thin, medium, heavy, extra heavy 
* Shape: Teardrop, wedge, standard, jazz—even heart shaped. 
¢ Surface: Smooth or textured, with or without finger indentations. 
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The choice of picks is individual. It is influenced by your strum arta “ aeprhdsy — ba the 
size of your fingers. A pick that is too thin may give a snapping sound a it finishes » Apick that is 
too rigid may make string control or certain strum techniques more difficult. 


How do you know which to choose? Experiment. Picks are cheap and most music stores carry many 
varieties. Pick up a few types and try them. 


e BANJO ACCESSORIES 


Banjo Case 

Metronome 

Extra Strings 

Extra Picks 

Polish Cloth 

Banjo Strap 

Your Banjo Tool Kit 

e Bracket Wrench—for tightening or loosening head. 
e¢ Small screwdriver—for adjusting tuning pegs. 

¢ Small wire cutters—for cutting off ends of strings. 
¢ Other Options: 

e Music Stand 

e Banjo Mute 


e HOLDING THE BANJO 


e« The Banjo 
Rest the banjo on your lap. Some players keep their feet side by side 
on the floor. Others prefer to have the left knee slightly raised or crossed. dyes 


The top of the resonator will lean against your chest. The peghead will we er9 

be about eye level. If your head is at 12:00, the neck of the banjo is point- ( ay ad 

ing to 1:30. a { 
; i \ “y 
Ww \ a i 

+ The Right Arm (Figure 1-1) Ya RY] 

Now consider the neck of the banjo as 12:00. Position the middle of . A\ \S 

your right forearm on the armrest at 8:00. Apply just enough pressure so SN 

that the banjo is held in place without use of the right hand. Your wrist rl 

should be limp and relaxed, with your fingertips an inch or two from the . 

head. 


Figure 1-1 
e The Left Hand and Arm 
Place the ball of your thumb (the pad part) behind the banjo neck. Your middle finger goes over the 
fretboard, directly opposing the thumb. Your thumb does not support any of the weight of the neck. It 
should 5 balancing the banjo, with your fingertips resting lightly on the strings. Your palm should not touch 
the neck. 


Keep your left wrist bent so that your left elbow and forearm are at slightly less than a 90° angle to the 
banjo neck. Avoid letting your elbow stick out to the left. 
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HOLDING THE PICK (Figure 1- 2) 


» Hold the pick between the ball of your thumb and the first knuckle of your in- 
dex finger. Curl your other fingers in toward your palm. 


e Curl your index finger loosely and turn your hand so the side is facing up- 
ward. 


e Lay the pick over your first knuckle with the tip pointing out from your finger- 
nail. 

e Place your thumb so that the first knuckle of your thumb is aligned with the 
first knuckle of your index finger, covering only that portion of the pick. 


e Hold the pick firmly but lightly. Bend your wrist toward the banjo head. 
(Figure 1-2) 


Common Mistakes 

e Gripping the pick too tightly. 

e Holding the pick by the tips of the index finger and/or thumb. 

» Holding the pick by the 2nd knuckle of the thumb and/or finger. 


Figure 1-2 


CHAPTER 2 — Let's Get Started! 
———————————_ wrwrwrwrwrnwnrnrnrnnnn ee —_L 


In this chapter you will begin work on basic skills, including: 
Gaining familiarity with the fretboard and its notes; 
Left-hand technique: Proper chord fingering technique, 
Right-hand technique: Basic strum pattem; 

Learning the three major chord inversions (I, III, V); 
Developing good practice habits; 

Song: Camptown Races (Part 1) 


e WHAT IS CHORD MELODY? 


Melody refers to the tune, the principal or lead part of a song as distinguished from harmony. Chord 
melody means playing the lead notes of the tune—the melody—using chords rather than single notes. Most 
plectrum banjo players play chord melody when they play the lead. They play rhythm harmony when playing 
back-up. 


In this first section, you will be learning chord melody. Later you will begin to play back-up and improvi- 
sation. 


e WHAT IS ACHORD? 


A chord is three or more tones combined. We need to discuss chords before starting to play. Some in- 
struments are tuned to a chord family and can be played open (unfretted). The plectrum is not one of them. 
When played open (unfretted), it produces a discordant sound. Therefore, you will need to be able to create 
chords in order to begin playing. 


e The Triad 

A basic major chord is created by combining a |, a Ill, and V tone into what is known as a triad. It is 
your foundation for success, the building blocks of everything you are going to learn on the plectrum banjo. 
It is essential to learn the spelling of each chord—the |, Ill, V triad. NOTE: The I-lII-V triad numbering is a 
method used to describe chord tones for the plectrum banjo. Another method refers to root, first inversion, 
and second inversion. Throughout this book, the I-IlI-V triad numbering is used. 


e By the C, By the C, By the Beautiful C 
The plectrum banjo is a C-tuned instrument. Therefore, most tunes play very well in the Key of C. Most 


of the initial tunes you will learn on the plectrum will be in the Key of C. When you write out a scale, know- 
ing that an octave is 8 (Oct- meaning 8), it is easy to see what a C scale is. 


e One, Three, Five: It's a Numbers Game 


Looking at the above scale, you will notice that there are 8 notes from C to C in aC scale, which equate 
to the numbers 1 through 8. You could also identify them by the song, Do-Re-Mi, from the movie The 
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e THEC CHORD: Definition of 


The I-lll-V notes in the Key of C are C-E-G, respectively. This is the C triad. The spelling of the C 
chord is C-E-G. 


Knowing that a C triad is I-III-V, you can then create other chords within the C family by adding, deleting, 


or altering the basic triad, the I-III-V combination. This is how you will add other chords to your musical rep- 
ertoire as you progress. 


e THE FRETBOARD 


One of your objectives in this chapter is to gain familiarity with the fretboard. Begin by locating the C 
chords. 


String: 4th 3d 2nd Ist 


e Where to Find Them Open:C G B_D Fret# 


Now that you know that a C chord is created from 
the notes C, E, and G, you need to find the combina- 
tions on the plectrum neck. 


Here is the plectrum fretboard with each note indi- 
cated. Although it looks confusing the fretboard is rela- 
tively simple. 


Take a look. The C, E, and G notes are located 
all over the neck. Notice that not all of the C-E-G com- 
binations are reachable with the human hand! 


Let's untangle some of this now. The next page 
will simplify this matter substantially. 


ont nur WN = 


NOTE: You are probably wondering 
how much of the fretboard you need to 
know. For now, concentrate on learning 
all of the notes on the 1st string as 
quickly as possible. As you practice, 
you should begin to memorize the frets 
and notes. 


In later chapters, we will discuss learning 


the notes on the inside strings. 14 
ayes 
EB ED GD 46 
On a plectrum banjo, a flatted note is on the same ! re 
fret as the neighboring sharp note. That means that a 
Dé is the same as an E?; a G? is the same as an Fe:a ib pb | b 4g 
Bbis the same as an Aj, etc. In this book, anytime a 
reference is made to a particular flat or sharp, it Is to 19 


be assumed that the reference applies equally to its 
matching sharp or flat. Some of the notation in this 
book has been modified for simplification. 
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String: 4th 3rd 2nd ist 
C G B_OD Fret# 
e CCHORD COMBINATIONS: C-E-G 


Here is the same neck with only the C, E and G 
notes listed. Now you can see the groupings occurring 
in a more manageable pattern. 


Since this is a 4-stringed instrument and a major 
triad is only 3 notes, one of the notes always will be 
included twice. 


Notice the C-chord combinations near the nut, the 
top of the fretboard. The first two notes are C and G 
on strings 4 and 3. Because fingers are not needed to 
hold these notes, they are called open strings. 


The C note on the second string is at the first fret. 
The E note needed to create a C chord is on the first 
string, second fret. 


These grouping patterns occur in the same man- 
ner for any chord. This allows us to develop a few 
chord fingering positions, called chord inversions, 
that can be used for most musical situations. There 
are only three major chord inversions to learn. They 
are used for all major chords in any key. 


e Lead Note on the Outside String 

(Key of C) 

The lead note is usually the one on the first string 
(outside string) and determines which chord inversion 
is used. The I inversion has a | lead note (C), the Ill a 
Ill lead note (E), and the V a V lead note (G). 


Study the C chord inversions on the next page. 
Compare the note combinations on this page with the 
fingering positions on the next fretboard. 
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» FRETBOARD POSITIONS OF C CHORD INVERSIONS: |, Ill, V 


The fingerings of the I, Ill and V major chord 
inversions for the C chord are illustrated here. The 
numbers indicate which finger to use to fret the 
string. 


Learning just these three fingering positions 
will have you well on your way to being able to play 
the banjo. 


HINT: Notice that a single fret is skipped as the 
fingering moves up or down the fretboard: from 
the | to the Ill, from the Ill to the V, and from the 
Vto the |. This is the same for all major chords. 


Therefore, if you know the position of a sin- 
gle chord form, you can easily move to the pre- 
vious or to the next form. 


The chord nearest the nut includes two open 
strings (unfretted). Because of this, it is called a 
non-moveable chord. Comparing this Ill inversion 
to the I!l inversion at the 14th fret, you can see that 
if there were another fret above the nut, it would be 
fretted with the first finger across the entire fret. 


Non-moveable chord inversions always occur 
at the nut. Most chords have one or more. These 
are covered in more detail later. (See Appendix 7: 
Non-Moveable Chord Inversions) 


"Appendix 2: Fretboards” contains a fretboard 
with the standard F chord inversions plus one non- 
moveable | chord. A comparison of the F chord 
fretboard with this C chord fretboard will show you 
exactly how similar the inversions and chord pro- 
gressions are. 


¢ THE BASIC STRUM 


The basic strum is a single downstroke of the pick across all four strin 


appropriate chord. 


* The Left Hand: Fingering Position 


String: 4th 3rd 2nd st 
Open:C GB OD 


woaroanrnoauwn rk whr = 


a =a =a = = 
bh wo ND | CO 


—_> —- 
a uo 


= = = 
o on 


Nn WN 
SB 36 


11 


gs, with the left hand holding the 


Begin with the | inversion of the C chord on the 40th fret. Refer to the following fingering diagram. 


1. Place your fingertips just behind but not on top of the fret wires. 
2. Your 4th finger (pinkie or little finger) is on the 1st string, at the 10th fret. 
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3. Your 3rd finger (ring finger) is on the 3rd string, at the 9th fret. 
Your 2nd finger (middle) is on the 2nd string, at the 8th fret. 


5. Press down on the strings with the pad of the fingertip. This 
means you must arch your fingers. 

6. Your thumb should be undemeath the neck, pressing directly 
opposite the middle finger. Only the ball of your thumb should 
touch the neck. Thumb pressure is just enough to fret the 
strings firmly. Too much pressure will both tire you and slow 
your chord changes. } 

7. Your 1st finger (index) is on the 7th fret. The 7th fret is barred. | I Inversion 
That means your 1st finger is /aid flat across the entire fret, cov- 
ering all four strings. (NOTE: Use this barring method whenever 
the chord diagrams indicate the same finger on more than one 
string.] 


Try this fingering position on your banjo. Each string should have a clear ringing sound when plucked, 


e The Right Hand: The Strum 

With your arm positioned and holding the pick as instructed in 
the previous section, strum the chord several times, keeping an 
even rhythm. Adjust the elements discussed until the chord has a 
clear, crisp ring to it. If you have difficulty achieving the desired 
effect, test each string individually to identify the troublesome cul- 
prit(s). 


e Your right wrist should be loose and relaxed. 


Figure 2 - 1 

e Grip the pick gently but firmly between thumb and index 

finger. It should rest on the 1st knuckle of your index fin- { 

ger. ween 
« Your hand should be an inch or two above the strings. | ~) s 

Wa \ 

e USING ONLY WRIST ACTION, stroke the strings from the Nj } \ | 

top to the bottom. There should be NO movement of your Krak as ae 


arm. The arc of your pick should go from slightly above »* SS . - 
the top string to slightly below the bottom string. og tol 
NN 


e The Left Hand: Changing Chords Figure 2 - 2 

You just formed and strummed the C Chord using a | inversion. Now repeat the process using a V in- 
version at the Sth fret, and a III inversion at the 14th fret. Also practice the non-moveable II! inversion at the 
2nd fret. Take your time. Getting the correct fingering and sound is the important thing at this point. In the 
next chapter, you will work on improving your chord change techniques. 
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Ill Inversion Vinversion I Inversion _ Ill Inversion 
[Non-Moveable] 


e Common Mistakes 
e Keeping the wrist stiff; using the entire forearm in the strum; 
* Gripping the pick too tightly; 
* Gripping the pick using the TIP of the finger. 


¢ THE ART OF PRACTICE 


The only way to become a good banjo player is to practice. Sorry, gang, there just ain't no other way. 
BUT ... it has to be correct practice. Playing the banjo is a collection and synthesis of many small skills— 
skills such as knowledge (of fretboard, notes, chords), finger position, timing, listening, right hand tech- 
niques, ear training. You must master each skill individually. 


There are two primary aspects of practice: (1) playing and (2) exercises. 


NOTE: To help you develop good practice habits, some chapters contain suggested Practice Routines. 


e Exercises 
Exercises develop dexterity, strength and speed, both mental and physical. 


Exercises are a critical part of the learning process. Drill and exercise are the methods for converting 
all these painstaking finger placements and fret counting into reflexes. You do not want to have to think 
about every little move; you want it all firmly embedded in that good old muscle memory. Then you can 
think about the music, knowing your fingers and hands will do what they have been taught. 


The point of exercises and drills is to educate your fingers—to convert those movements to muscle 
memory. You want to teach your fingers to expect certain chord changes when your ear hears them played. 
You want the music to go in your ear and come out your fingertips. That's what exercises and drills do, 


Muscle memory is the pivotal phrase here. Whatever you repeatedly practice will be recorded by your 
synapses; they do not discriminate between correct or incorrect. Your muscle memory, right or wrong, is 
reinforced every time you play a chord. Are you reinforcing good techniques? What could be worse than to 
practice the wrong techniques day after day when you could just as easily spend that time practicing good 
techniques? 


Take each skill as it is presented. Work on each little bit. Taking it a step at a time, you will be well re- 
warded as your dexterity and coordination increase. 
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DAVE'’S LIST OF RULES: #1. The Perfect Practice Rule 


Practice does not make perfect. PERFECT PRACTICE makes perfect. 


e Playing Music . 

Let's state the obvious: In order to learn to play music, you must actually play the music. Even if you 
play the songs badly, play them. That is how to learn chord progressions, develop your ear, work on your 
rhythm, and hear how the various parts fit together. 


Each chapter of this book uses specific tunes to introduce the techniques of that chapter. At the end of 
the chapter, there may be other songs listed as well. These songs provide additional practice for the tech- 
niques within that chapter. However, it is not necessary to limit yourself to the songs listed. Learn as many 
different songs as you can. The more you play, the more quickly your skills will develop. 


There is an important thing for beginning banjo players to remember: Don't worry about your speed. 
Play at whatever speed you can, using correct technique. The speed will come later. Honest. 


e BEGINNING A PRACTICE PATTERN 


It is time to practice. Begin by playing the C chords. When you can play Exercise 2-1, Part 1 and Part 2 
smoothly, you will be ready to start your first song, Camptown Races. 


Since a C triad is C-E-G, each of our chords has a lead note of C, E, or G (I, Ill, or V). Use the exer- 
cises to begin memorizing the fretboard positions of these notes. As you move to each new chord, re- 
peat to yourself the NOTE and FRET (e.g., "10th fret, C”). 


° Exercise 2-1: C Chords 
e Part1: Moving Up the Neck 

The C major chords are below, including a non-moveable C-I with a *blocked chord. Use the basic 
Strum. Begin by playing each chord 4 times. Play slowly, concentrating on an even rhythm. Make the 
chord changes as smoothly as you can but do not worry about it too much at this time. Things will improve 
with repetition and practice. 


Once you are somewhat comfortable with the transitions, play each chord only 2 times each. If you feel 
really confident, try a chord change with each strum. 


“NOTE: "X" = Blocked or non-strike strings: A simple way to block the outside (1st) 


String is to rest the little finger of your right hand lightly against the 1st string while you 
strike the chord, dampening the ‘st strings sound. 


e C Chords: 
4 


[C -E-G] 
4 4 4 4 4 4 
HBT 
3 7 0 
ap Ep 4 1 
HH 0 
l Vv 


1 mM Vv ul 1 
Lead Note: G Lead note: E Lead note: G Lead note: C Lead note: E Lead note: G Lead note: C X 25 
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e REGARDING READING 


The ability to read sheet music is not necessary to derive maximum benefit from 
this book. All exercises are presented in chord diagram format. 


However, for those of you interested in developing your reading abilities, notation is 
included in some exercises. In particular, notation is included whenever a new chord is 
introduced. Additionally, each song (Refer to Song and Exercise Companion) is pre- 
sented in 3 formats: chord diagram, chord chart, and notation. (See also: Part 4: Mu- 
sic Theory) 


of? 
: _ 

Bit bh eee Oe ey ee eee ee eee 
Eta me ae eS of Bo eee ee eee 
Ce ey B= 2 De ee ee Dd ee ee 
am? Bl 2 0 EE es 9 Ed de ee 


e Part 2: Up and Down the Neck 
Repeat the same procedure as in Part 1, playing the 7 practice chords up the neck to the 22nd fret. 
Then—without pausing—reverse the sequence, playing your way back down the neck to the 2nd fret. 


* Completion Standards 
You have mastered this exercise when you are able to: 


® Make smooth chord transitions, with no hesitation between chord changes; 
e Use the correct fingering for each chord inversion, 
* Maintain a steady, even rhythm, using the basic strum. 


TIP: Listen! Do your chords sound clean and crisp? If not, correct your technique now. 


Don't let flawed technique become flawed habits. 


e YOUR FIRST BANJO TUNE: Camptown Races—(Part 1) 


e. You begin with the first part of Camptown Races, completing 


Y jo tun si 
tray feady for arte Da” to work on your technique and transitions. 


the tune in the next chapter. This is an opportunity for you 


*sing") is a 6th chord. We discuss 6th chords in de- 


; : at the lyric meee : 
Sth Chords: Notice that the 4th chord ( _ _, just drop your pinkie and pick it up again. 


tail later. For now, you are coming from a V chord, SO . 


You also encounter two non-moveable G chords. These will give you a head start on the next chapter. 
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NOTE: In the following chord diagram selection: 
: 7 d; 2 beats on first chord; 1 beat on next, etc. 


Indicates C Chor e 
Indicates fingering position for chord 


Indicates inversion number 


1stRow: C 7 es) 
2nd Row: Chord Diagram 


3rd Row: Roman Numeral 
4th Row: Song Lyrics 


REMEMBER: SPEED IS NOT IMPORTANT. Play as slowly as necessary to make accu- 
rate, smooth chord changes. Speed will come naturally later. 


e CAMPTOWN RACES [Part 1] 


v "i Vv 6th Vv ul 
Camptown _la- dies sing this song. Doo- dah, doo 
3 c.-2 1 1 1 1 2 G 2 l 
Vv Vv WW Vv 6th Vv il Vv 6th 
track five miles long. Oh, doo 


- dah. Camptown __race- 


C 4 
v 1 X 25 


- dah day! 


| 
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Here is the chord fingering along with what is called a lead sheet. 


Camptown Races (Part 1) i 


al SS 


Camp - town - Ja =~ dies sing this Doo - dah! Doo - dah" 
Cc G7 
a | <+ 
= = i] x25 
Se 
oOo 
Camp - towa face + track five miles long Oh, doo - da day! 


PEGA AFF EF 


kA RK KK KKK 


r SONG: Camptown Races (Part 1 
¢ PRACTICE ROUTINE: [30 Minutes] 


20 min.: C Chords 
10 min.: Camptown Races 
RELATED TOPICS 


Chapter 15: Timing 
Part 4: Music Theory 
Appendix 2: Fretboards 


CHAPTER 3 — Chord Inversions 


In this ch ntinue to develop your basic skills, including: 
Recebaie dieenes between pied and non-moveable chord inversions; 
Learning how the basic chord inversions work with each other, 

Developing good techniques for chord changes; — 

Adding the G and F chords to your chord repertoire; 

Learning the 6th Chord; 

Song: Camptown Races. 


* CHORD INVERSIONS AND HOW THEY WORK 

In Chapter Two we discussed major chords, triads and major chord inversions. A major triad consists 
of the I-IIl-V tones of the scale. The basic major C chord I-IlI-V triad is C-E-G. Altering the basic major 
chord makes other C chords, such as the 7ths, 6ths, augmented, diminished, etc. 


Because the plectrum banjo is a four-stringed instrument, but a major chord is only three notes, one of 
the three triad notes is always doubled on the plectrum neck when playing a major chord. 


The standardized chord inversions you are learning have been developed as a convenience. In reality, 


you can play chords using any fingering you want as long as you have the chord triad notes covered on the 


neck. That may sound confusing, but it is not. Here is an example. 


You already know that a C chord is made up of the notes 
C-E-G. One of the ways to play a C chord is to bar across the 
4th fret with your index finger, placing your middle finger across 
the 1st, 2nd and 3rd strings at the 5th fret. 


In this position, the notes under your fingers are: E on the 
4th string; C on the 3rd string, another E on the 2nd string; G on 
the 1st string. In this case, the E note is doubled. The C triad is 
covered: C+2E's+G, 


Now try this. Remove your index finger completely from the 


4th fret. You should now be covering the C-E-G with your middle CTriad: C-E-G 
finger at the 5th fret, with the 4th string open to the nut—which is , C € 4th String Open 


a lower C note. 3 


Is this still a C chord? Yes, itis. Lower C is on the 4th string, 
another C is on the 3rd string, the E is still on the 2nd string, and 
the G is still on the 1st string. The C-E-G triad is still covered. 


Here is one more. Working with the same chord, open the CiTriad; C-E-G 
3rd string to the nut as well as the 4th. You should now have | 4 4&3rdStrings Open -> CG 


only the 2nd and 1st strings covered at the 5th fret, while the 4th 3 
and 3rd strings are open to the nut. 


ont &© 


4 
5 
6 


Is this still a C chord? Again, yes. You have an open C on 
the 4th string, an open G on the 3rd, with the E on the 2nd andG 
on the ‘st. 
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By changing Bre & Gore menting ceseribed suave, you have altered the chord voicing while maintain- 
ing the structure of the chord: C-E-G. 


This exercise demonstrates there is an almost endless number of ways to finger a chord, all of which 
are correct as long as you have the proper notes under your fingers. 


Over the years, a standard set of chord fingerings has been developed to make learning the instrument 
easier. Those fingerings are the chord inversions you will master in this book, as well as ways to practice 
them. 


Remember, there are many other voicings of the same chord. Take the time to see how many you can 
figure out from each of the basic standard chord inversions. It can make your playing easier, smoother, and 
more interesting. 


IMPORTANT NOTE REGARDING CHORD FORMATIONS 


Any fingering combination that satisfies a particular chord spelling is an 
acceptable chord formation for that chord. 


e STANDARD CHORD FORMS: MOVEABLE AND NON-MOVEABLE 


e Moveable Chord Inversions 

Moveable chord forms simplify playing the banjo immensely. They are basic chord forms that can be 
moved from one fret to another with no change in fingering position. They are called inversions. You have 
learned the I, Ill, and V inversions for C. You can use the exact same fingering to form any I, III and V in- 
version for any chord. Simply move the inversion to the appropriate fret. For example, notice how the fol- 
lowing inversions form different chords on different frets. 


INVERSIONI § G C F 4 G 
0 
1 1 


No 
=—-Cco 


oon 
-OoO 


INVERSION Il F G 


Ml mW i) i mi 


1 6 1 
ie) 7 
INVERSION V Cc F G Cc F 
v V 


Vv Vv Vv 


NOTE: Appendix 1; Chord Inversions contains charts of Moveable Inversions and Non-Moveable In- 
versions. 


* Non-Moveable Inversions 

As you approach the nut of the fretboard, you encounter non-moveable chord forms. These are chords 
that are formed using various open (unfretted) string combinations. They occur only at the nut, and cannot 
be used elsewhere on the fretboard. Most chords have a few of these non-moveable inversions which you 
will learn as each chord is introduced. There is a full chart of Non-Moveable Inversions in Appendix 1. 
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° TIPS ON TRANSITIONS FROM ONE CHORD TO sed sa feces 

i clear, crisp sound. This is dependent almost entirely on your fingering 
sooner on emer anaes each bncne on the fretboard until you can produce just the right sound. 
Unfortunately, while you are doing this, the rest of the band will have moved along to nical part of the 
song. The trick is to be able to move from chord to chord: (a) at the correct pace to keep oD with the 
song's tempo, (b) and still produce the clear chord sound you desire. This is the true meaning of "speed jn 
music. Your right hand (strumming) should never play faster than your left hand. 


Your objective, then, is to first develop coordinated precision in your left-hand chord changes, and then 
to build speed. Developing and repeating correct chording techniques will firmly embed the techniques in 
your muscle memory. From muscle memory comes speed. Note the word "correct", however. Any sloppy 
technique will also be embedded in your muscle memory. 


The key is repetition. Plain old repetition. Allow yourself to repeat only the correct techniques—the 
ones that produce the right sound. 


There are three kinds of chord changes. In the first chord change, you hold the same fingering po- 
sition (chord inversion), sliding it to a different fret. In the second chord change, you change the fingering 
position but stay on the same fret. In the third chord change, you change both the fingering position and 
the fret. 


Let's discuss some left-hand techniques for chord changes. Then you will try each type of chord 
change separately. 


Chord Transition Tips 
1. The Pinkie leads the way. Most of the time, that is. The little finger plays the lead note in the majority 
of chords. Let the pinkie lead the way to the new fret. 
2. The thumb follows. Simultaneously slide your thumb into position beneath the neck to support the 
chord. 
3. The other fingers come, too. Any fingers that do not change strings should slide along the strings 


Otherwise, lift the fingers just enough to shift them to the new positions as they follow the pinkie 
AND... 

4. Don't move it if you don't have to. Any fingers that are in the same place in both chords should stay 
put. 


5. Don't move it MORE than you have to. Laziness is good. Lift the fingers just enough to release the 
pressure on the strings. Minimize motion. 


e 1. Changing Fingering Positions On the Same Fret 
First, you should become completely familiar with the basic chord inversions. Using the three inver- 
sions you have learned, change from one chord form to another without changing frets. 


e Exercise 3-1: Chord Transitions—Same Fret 
1. Practice the following inversion changes repeatedly, without strumming. 
2. Say the chords and inversions aloud as you practice. 


3. Continue the fingering changes, adding strums between position changes, first 4 strums, then 2 
strums, then a single strum. 
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a a a Sil = ee a 


mT Vv 
Chord: C-I Chord: Ab-lI| Chord: F-V x 50 


TIPS: 
Make the chord changes as slowly as necessary to maintain a steady rhythm. Speed 
will come later. 
Listen to the chords as you strike them. Are they clear and crisp? If they are you 
know your technique is correct. If not, examine each element carefully. Correct one 
element at a time until your entire technique is correct. 


Remember, the objective here is to develop muscle memory. That means repetition 
and drill. 


e 2. Changing Frets Using the Same Inversion 


Second, you should master the fretboard positions, moving up and down the fretboard using the same 
chord form. 


e Exercise 3-2: Chord Transitions—Same Inversion 
1. As before, practice the fretboard changes repeatedly, without strumming. 
2. Continue saying the chord names aloud. 
3. Next, add strums between position changes, first 4 strums, then 2 strums, then 1 strum. 
4. Master the fretboard changes with each chord inversion—1, Ill, V. 


aoanonn 


N Om 


Vv V Vv Vv V Vv 
Chord: Bb Chord: C Chord: D Chord: F Chord: G Chord: A x 50 
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e 3. Changing Both Fingering Position And Fret 
Last, Soria bette changes with inversion changes. Use the same mastery techniques as jn the 
above two sections. You did this in Chapter Two with the C chord exercises and Camptown Races, Now 


you will be striving for improved precision and rhythm. 


. Exercise Exercise 3-3: Chord Changes Using C Chords Chan es Vein Cc Chords 


ee aaa 


Lead volar G Lead kes C Lead che E Lead dl C Lead a8 G Lead note: C Lead cae G Lead les E Lead note: C xX 2 5 


Keep your mind ahead of your hands. Develop the habit of looking ahead. As 
you play one chord, look ahead at least one chord. Plan for the transition. Even- 
tually you will be able to look ahead several chords. 


TIP 


e GCHORDS [G-B-D] 

The second chord for you to learn is the G chord. The G triad 
is G-B-D. (Memorize that spelling.) Therefore, your I, Ill and V 
chords will have G, B and D notes on the first string. There are 
also two non-moveable chords included here: G-V and G6. 


6th (Alt.) 


e Exercise 3-4: G Chords 

e Part 1: Moving Up the Neck 
Follow the same format established in Chapter 2. This will be the exercise format for the balance of the 

book. Use the basic strum. Begin by playing each chord 4 times. Play slowly. Concentrate on an even 

rhythm and smooth transitions, When you are comfortable with the transitions, play each chord 2 times be- 

tween transitions, advancing to a single stroke when you are ready. 


Repeat the notes and frets to yourself as you play to help memorize the fretboard. 


REPS HPht 


6th (Alt.) 
Lead hiss D Lead Note: E Lead tees G ma Note: B Lead Note: D leant Weis: E Lead ates G xX 25 


a ne et an St eS 
| ig 2s 446—! 
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e Part 2: Up and Down the Neck 

Panes rs auch OY doa a pegs = bl iN _ forward, all chord exercises are to be 
« Exercise 3-5: G and C Chord Combinations 


Once you have learned a particular chord and its inversions, it is inati 
: : ‘ ood to play combinations of that 
chord and the others you know. This exercise is a combination of G and c eee d 


Repeating the chords and notes aloud as you play them will dramatically increase your fa- 
miliarity both with the chords and with your fretboard. 4 : 


FERReR Ee 


-\ C-ill G- Gth (AIL) = i ve . - 
lead Note:D tLeadnote:E lLeadNote:E Lead note: G Lead note:G Lead Note:A Lead note: B Lead note: C 


4 4 
1 4 
4 
G-V - 
Lead note: D tied Noles E X 25 


TEST YOUR CHORDS 


Hold the chord. 
Pick each string individually and listen for clarity. 


Adjust position until the sound is correct. 
Remember that position; DRILL until it is automatic. 
Adjust any elements necessary (finger position, thumb, elbow, etc.). 


¢ Completion Standards 
You have mastered these exercises when you are able to: 


* Make smooth chord transitions; 

* Use the correct fingering for each chord inversion; 

* Maintain a steady, even rhythm, using the basic strum. 
* Produce chords that sound clean and crisp. 


* FCHORDS [F-A-C] 


The F triad consists of the F-A-C. There is a moveable 3-string F-I 
on the 3rd fret, the F note. Many of the 3-string inversions are moveable 
rather than non-moveable inversions. These are discussed in Chapter 
11: You're Working Too Hard—Shortcuts for Everyday Playing. 
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» Exercise 3-6: F Chords 4 


eepieae aI 


Lead fnales F Lead ne A Lead neues Cc aa pers D Leadnote:F Lead Oe A Lead note: C xX 25 


e Exercise 3-7: Chord Combinations—C, G, & F (I-lll- 

Practice these chord combinations to increase your knowledge of chord inversions and the fretboard, as 
well as your skill in making chord transitions. Your objective is to be able to move smoothly to any inversion 
of these chords with no hesitation. Say the chords and inversions aloud as you practice, e.g., C-Ill, F-1, G- 


I, etc. 


CER Pee 


G - 6th (Alt) lll F-Il 
Lead ‘Sole: D_ Lead Note: E seal nex E Lead pao F che Eb G on Eid G toa 'Wotee A Lead note: A 


Boag gue 


G-Il 
Lead note: B baie meet Lead pn Cc Lead ae D Lead inte D Py Note: E on dat. E ey ae F X 25 


4 


e WHAT IS A SIXTH CHORD? 


You have already encountered 6th chords in Camptown Races and in Exercise 3-4 above. A 6th chord 
is the I-III-V and 6th notes of the major chord. For the C triad (C-E- -G), add the Atone: C- E-G-A. 
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There is one primary 6th form. Just add a 
pinkie to the V form you already know. Our ex- 
amples below use the C chord: 


An alternate 6th form looks like a version of 
the VII7 inversion, which is discussed in the next 
chapter: 


6th CHORDS 


ALTERNATE 6th CHORD 


VIZ 6th (Alt.) 


kaekk RK KKK 


e SONG: Camptown Races 
Camptown Races begins on the next page. When playing this tune, you are striving for smooth transi- 
tions, steady rhythm, and clean, crisp chords. 
e PRACTICE ROUTINE: [:40] 
10 min.: C Chord 
10 min.: G Chord 
10 min.: F. Chord 


10 min.:_ Camptown Races 
e RELATED TOPICS 
e Chapter 11: You're Working Too Hard—Shortcuts for Everyday Playing 
e Appendix 1: Chord Inversions 
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CAMPTOWN RACES 


ee 


1 G l 3 1 
v 6th 
y m v 6th v m Gth (AIL) 
Camptown la dies sing this song Doo- dah doo 
3 2 1 ! ! I 2 E l 
Vv Vv mW Vv 6th v iW Vv Gth (Alt) 
- dah Camptown race- track five miles long. Oh doo 
1 Cc Cc 2 1 1 1 1 if G 1 
Vv I Vv ul Vv 6th Vv Mm Gth (AIL) 
- dah day! Went down- — town with my hat caved in. Doo- 
3 1 2 I 1 1 1 
Vv Gth (Alt) Vv Vv Ml Vv Gth Vv tt] 
dah, doo- dah. Came back home with my pocket full of tin 
G 2 1 1 ! C7 4 Fec2 
Vv 6th (All.) mM Vv 7 i 
Oh doo- 7 Ave run all night. Gonna 
1 l l l I 1 2 
¥ ed m v 6th v m 
4 run all Ib my money on the bob- tailed nag, 
2 } 


qe 


V 6th (UL) 
Somebody bet on a 
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CAMPTOWN RACES 


iB 
HEE 
ES 
Ee 
Bis 
Bis 
Be 
Este 


Camp - town race - track five miles long Oh, doo - da day! 


Cc 
dah 


Went down - town with = my caved - dah! - 
Guy (A) Cc - 
age gee —— 2 
Came home with my poo - ket full of un, Doo - dah 


Cc 
——— tS 
oe 
i ¢ 


mght 


eee rE 
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CHAPTER 4 — Dominant Seventh Chords And Ninth Chords 
og ea Te NS SAT ore ee 


d locations of another basic chord, the 7th chord. You add 
hand technique called chord blocking that allows you to 
tips to help maximize your practice time. 


In this chapter, you learn the inversions anc 
the C7 chords to your repertoire. You learn a right- 
play notes on inside strings. We also give you some 


e IMPROVING YOUR PRACTICE 
Here are two tips to help you get more out of your practice time: 
4. Use a metronome. Keeping an even, steady beat is equally as important as being able to play a 


tune. Use of a metronome will be an invaluable aid in developing this ability. Chapter 15: Timing, 
gives detailed information on the use and selection of metronome. 


2. Count as you play. Counting as you play— even when practicing drills—will help you (a) keep a 
steady rhythm, and (b) keep your place in the music. Most music is divided into measures, The 
majority of these are 4 beats per measure. (There are others, discussed in Chapter 15.) The stan- 


dard practice is to count in groups of four as follows: 


1st 2nd 3rd 4th 


4-2-3-4 | 2-2-3-4 | 3-2-3-4 | 4-2-3-4 
5th 6th 7th 8th 
4-2-3-4 | 2-2-3-4| 3-2-3-4| 4-2-3-4 


e IMPORTANCE OF DOMINANT 7th CHORDS 


The dominant 7th tone is one of the most powerful tones of a scale and is so important that dominant 
7th chords are given special notation in sheet music, e.g., G7 or C7. It is usually used to connect parts of a 
song together, leading the music from one passage to another. 


Measure: 


Count: 


Count starts 
over with: 


In most songs, the major key is connected by the 7th inversion of its five tone. This is covered more 
fully in the next chapter. For example, songs beginning in the Key of C are usually connected to G7 
chords—the V of the C triad. Inevitably, dominant 7th chords resolve themselves back to the original major 
chord. The Circle of Fifths is a musical tool illustrating the progression of this sequence. It is discussed in 
greater detail in Chapter 18. 


e HOW TO MAKE DOMINANT 7ths FROM MAJOR CHORDS 


Dominant 7ths are major triads with a flatted 7th tone added. Adding the dominant 7th tone to the basic 
3-note triad creates a dominant 7th chord. This creates a 4-note chord. The 7th tone of a C chord is B; a 


flatted 7th is BD. Therefore a C7 is: 


Bb 


Flatted 7th 
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There are four dominant 7th chords. One is formed at each of the I-IIl-V positions, plus an additional 


Vil position. The added 7th tone is shown below with th ; mil? 
familiar with each of these chord forms. e correct fingering. It is important to be completely 


A dominant C7 is formed by flatting the 7th B note and adding it to the C triad: C-E-G-BD. 
—— MAJOR 


e THE VII7 


As we have seen, a dominant 7th chord is created by adding the dominant 7th tone to the basic three- 
note major triad. The result is a four-note chord. There are dominant 7th chords that match each of the |, 
the Ill and the V chords, as illustrated above. 


The dominant 7th adds an additional 4th tone to the chord triad. This is the reason there is a fourth 
dominant 7th chord fingering to play for each key. In other words, while the major chords are played as |, 
Ill or V, the dominant 7th chords can be played as 17, IlI7, V7—or VII7. 


In the Key of C, the 17 inversion is played with the I tone (C note) on the first string. The III7 inversion 
has the Ill tone (E note) on the first string. The V7 inversion has the V tone (G note) on the first string. The 


VII7 inversion has the dominant 7th tone (Bb) on the first string. 


e DIFFERENCES BETWEEN DOMINANT 7ths AND MAJOR 7ths 


It is important not to confuse dominant 7ths and major 7ths. 


Dominant 7ths are notes or chords that musically link song passages together. This is a completely 
different musical function than that of the major 7th chord. A major 7th note within a chord is not flatted and 


is usually a passing tone. For example: 
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The B note is the major 7th tone, in the Key of C. The 
60ng passes through this tone within the C chord. It is not 
linking different song passages together. Notice there is no 
“7” indicated above the staff. 


The role of the major 7th tone is truly a lightweight when compared to that of the dominant 7th. Major 
7ths are covered in detail in Chapter 10. 


DOMINANT 7th 


Dominant 7th chords are 
indicated above the staff. Hum 
the tune of the section shown. 
You can hear how the G7 
phrases act as links for the C 
passages. 


e CHORD BLOCKING 
Chord blocking is used when you want to play a chord with a lead note 


other than the outside string, such as on the 2nd string. You encountered Blocked 1st String 
chord blocking in Chapter Two as a non-moveable C-| chord. The blocked 
string is indicated by an "X" on the string. 


You were told to block the 1st string by lightly resting the little finger of 
your right hand against the 1st string while striking the chord. This damp- 
ens the sound of the 1st string. This is considered a short cut and it works 
just fine for most of us. 


| 
Lead Note: C 


The preferred chord blocking technique is to develop precision pick 
control so that only the 2nd, 3rd, and 4th strings are strummed, eliminating 
the need to resort to blocking the 1st string. 
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e FRETBOARD POSITIONS OF 7TH CHORDS 


e EXAMPLE: C7 (Dominant 7th) CHORD C7 CHORDS 
String: 4th 3rd 2nd ist Non-Moveable 
The fingering of each seventh chord position for Spee pee Fret # 
the C7 (Dominant 7th) Chord is illustrated here, in- | Non-M j 
cluding a non-moveable III7. 1117 2 
3 
Notice that there are no frets skipped between v7 4 
positions as the fingering moves up or down the 5 
fretboard from the I7 to the III7, from the III7 to the VII7 6 
V7. There are two frets skipped when the chords 
begin to repeat: between the V7 position and the I7. 
And the VII7 overlaps both the V7 and the I7 by one 8 
fret. 17 9 
10 
This sequence is consistent for all seventh 1 
chords. Therefore, if you know the position of any ill 12 
seventh chord inversion, you can easily move to the 7 
previous or to the next inversion. 13 
14 


© Exercise 4-1; C7 Chords [C-E-G] [Dominant 7th: Bb] 
Notice that the lead notes for the 7th chords are the same as for the Major Chords: C-E-G. The only 


addition is the dominant 7th tone of the scale, in this case the BD. Practice this exercise until you are able 
to make the chord transitions smoothly and are completely familiar with all C7 inversions. 


* Part1: Seventh Positions Up and Down the oe (C7) 


4 4 4 4 4 
0 
‘ 1 X25 
i7 v7 Vu7 17 WZ v7 M7 7 


d Note: C Lead note: E Lead note: G ead note: BbLead note: C 


“NO 
oOoUON 


Lead note: E Lead note: G Lead note: Bb Lea 
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fF pene Pe 


viz ny 


e 


a — oS SS =y, +—I> 1 a a roe 
. ——__-______.__-4—_4—_4-—-4 : —e . + 1 : 
——t—— r i r 4 


Et G By C E G BS c 


e Part2: 7th Peseiee fom Major igh (C)—I Me 17, Ill to me Vto V7, Ad to VII7 


RHE REIGIE ee 


e 9th CHORDS: A CLOSE RELATIVE OF THE DOMINANT 7th 


Adding the 9th tone to the dominant 7th chord creates a 9thchord. The 9th chord consists of the | - Ill - 
V - flatted 7th - 9th. 


There are five standard 9th inversions. The most commonly used ones are the I-9 and the I-9 Alter- 
nate. Here they are in the Key of C. 


7th 9th Alternate 7th Oth 


19 19 (Alt.) 


HI7 


VII7 vil 


e When To Use The 9th 
In the musical scale, the 9th and the 2nd tones are the same thing. In the C scale, they both refer to D. 


D is the 2nd tone and itis the 9th tone. Therefore, it is necessary to know when to play which—the 2nd or 
the 9th chord. 


Key of C: Scale: 


Tone: 
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The difference between the 9th and the 2nd chords is that the 9th must have a dominant 7th tone in it. 
The 2nd does not. Confusing? Here is help. 


DAVE'S LIST OF RULES: #2. The Rule for 9ths (2nd Tones) When you 
have a “2” note, look at the chord. If the chord is major, play the | Inversion—stretched. If 
the chord is a 7th, play a 9th chord. ‘ 


For a C chord, this means, when you need a D (9th) note: 
1- Stretched on 9th (Alternate) 


! 17 
THEN: 
= THEN: or: 9 
4 1 
0 1 ‘alo 
12 & D Noto ee sh Sige 


e Exercise 4-2: Major to 9th Chords Up and Down the Neck—C and F 


PoE Ree 


V Oth V7 Vil 9th I 9th (Alt.) 
4 4 4 E> 4 4 4 4 
1 
6 
q 6 
4 7 
Il 9th v V 9th X 25 17 1 9th 17 ton cain) X 25 


° Exercise 4-3: 9th and 7th Chords—‘Shave-and-a-Haircut” Ta 
This tag is often played as an embellishment after a song has ended. When you are comfortable play- 


ing it in the Key of C, learn to play it in other keys by shifting this entire sequence up or down the fretboard. 
See Chapter 16: Two Up And Two Down — Transposing On The Fly. 


Shave And A Hair- Cut Two Bits 
1 1 3 1 
0 0 
Cc-l G-I7 G-I7 G- 9th G-17 G-WI7 c-l 


© Exercise 4-4: Chord Transitions—7th Chords—Circle of Fifths . 
These 7th chord transitions follow the Circle of Fifths (Chapter 18: Music As cerca rie 

ca ice. This exercise is designed to enhance your ear training as well as your chord tran- 

Ee eiReY soy ine ns aloud as you practice, e.g., B7, E7, A7, etc. Notice that the se- 


sition skills. Say the chords and inversio 
quences end with F-I inversions. This is because the C7 chord resolves to the F chord. 
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¢ Part1: Same Inversion 


4 4 4 4 4 5 4 
= 3 : dit i : aie ae He 
4 0 
B-I7 A-I7 D-17 G-17 c-17 Fel X 25 


E-17 
¢ Part 2: Grouped Chords 


4 4 4 4 4 4 a 
B-17 E-W A-17 D-W7 G-17 C-V7 F-I X 25 


zkakkekk keke aR KK 


e SONG: Polly Wolly Doodle 
The song Polly Wolly Doodle switches between F Chords and C7 chords. 


This is an opportunity to add to your basic strum. You will encounter some eighth notes. Two eighth 
notes equal the timing of a quarter note and are usually played with a down-up stroke. There is a “1/2” over 
the chord diagram indicating a time value of a half beat. The strum is indicated beneath the diagram as a 


down-up stroke: Lt 


There is also a substitute chord combination that can be used in part of the tune. You will find it at the 
end of the song. Once you are comfortable with the strums and the 7th chords, practice using the substi- 


tute combination occasionally. 


e SUGGESTED SONGS: Ta-Ra-Ra-Boom-De-Ay (F, C7 Chords) 
Yes Sir, That's My Baby (7th and 9th Chord Transitions) 


Avalon (F, C7, G7, 9th Chords) 


e PRACTICE ROUTINE: [:60] 
10 min.: C, G, F Chord Combinations 
10 min.: C7 Chords 
10 min.: 9th Chords 
10 min.: Shave-And-A-Haircut Tag—Key of C, Various Keys 
10 min.: Camptown Races 
10 min.:_Polly Wolly Doodle 

RELATED TOPICS: 

Chapter 8: Reading a Chord Chart 

Chapter 15: Timing 

Chapter 18: Basic Music Theory 

Chapter 19: Music As Mathematics 
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i of F Polly Wolly Doodle (Traditional, 1855) 
1/2 1/2 12 1/2 1/2 1/2 1/2 
W Sus 4 
Went down South see an Sal, sing ay . he . Ded tse 
wie C7 3 1/2 1/2 
2 
) 
Naa v7 u7 17 
all the day. My Sal isa Seated sing 
1/2 1/2 1/2 1/2 1/2 1/2 1/2 1/2 3 1/2 
Ws VUIT) 4s vq 1 1 SS-1st 1 ul 1 
Wol-ly Doo-dle all the day. Fare Thee well, fare 
Cr+ .3 1/2 1/2 
ss-ist T lt MT Sus 4 v7 uz vq ww 
Ww en ee Thee well, my fair- fay, For I'm off to 
1/2 1/2 1/2 1/2 1/2 1/2 1/2 1/2 1/2 1/2 1 12 12 1/2 1/2 


oe ee 


vw? 7 Vt vw vt nI7 


Louis-i- a-na for to see my Su-sy- an-na, Sing Pol-ly Wol-ly 
12 12 1/2 1/2 3 
Inversion: 17. I7 V7 V7 17 17 V7 W7 
Fret: 10 10 5 § 10 10 5 5 
off to Louisi- ana forto seemySusy- anna. Sing 
wiz vivt } 


Doo-dle all the 
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POLLY WOLLY DOODLE 


Went down South for to seo my Sal, Sing Pol - ly Wol - ly 
v7 m7 Ww m7 7Vt wi7y4 w7 ' SS-1nt 4 
7 2 eee ee ee SS Ss ——— 
| ee Soe! ae el eee See eee a eee oe 


My Sal os a pret - ty gal, Sing = Pol’ - ly ~=Wol- ly all the day. Fare Thee 


well, Fare = Thee well, Fare Thee well, my fair - y y, I'm 


Wy Sas4 7thrt vw ui7 
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At this point, you: 


Can read chord diagrams; 

Have memorized the notes on the outside string; 

Are able to make smooth chord changes for the I, Ill, V and 7th inversions; 
Have mastered the I, Ill and V inversions for C, F and G; 

Have mastered the C-7 inversions; 

Are familiar with 6th chords and 9th chords; 

Produce chords that sound crisp and clear; 

Are able to maintain an even rhythm; 

Have a regular practice schedule. 


The next section guides you through the basic skills necessary to be able to read chord charts and 
diagrams. At completion, you will have a firm grasp of the fundamentals of plectrum banjo playing. You will 
be able to learn any of the songs in this book and practice independently. 


In Part Two, you will 


Learn the rest of the basic chord inversions; 

Develop your right hand strum technique; 

Add to your chord repertoire; 

Learn to read and play from chord charts; 

Become familiar with some standard chord combinations; 
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CHAPTER 5 — Right Hand Work — Your Strum Repertoire 


ner ere SS 


In this chapter, you begin to develop your strum technique. You are introduced to some basic strums 
and rhythm variations. 


You add the G7 chord to your repertoire, then pair it with the C chord, using it as a turnaround chord for 
Camptown Races. 


e DIFFERENT BASIC STRUMS 


So far you have worked with the basic one-stroke strum, which you have used as you gain familiarity 
with the various chords, the fretboard and your banjo. You have also used it to play rudimentary chord mel- 
ody in two songs. Now itis time to put your right hand to work and develop your strum technique. 


When playing plectrum banjo, there are two basic rhythmic patterns that are normally used: 2-beat and 
4-beat. 


It is important to understand and learn the style of banjo playing required for different situations. Many 
banjo bands use a 2-beat style while traditional jazz bands need the drive of a 4-beat rhythm. 


Most of the music played by plectrum banjo is four beats to the measure, The time signature of a musi- 
cal piece tells you the rhythm. 


In this example, the “4/4” is the time signature. The upper 4 
tells you there are 4 beats to each measure. The bottom 4 tells 
you each quarter note counts as one beat. 


NOTE: These strums are intended to provide background rhythms to tunes, They are 
also the beginnings for developing chord melody playing later. 
e 2-BEAT VS. 4-BEAT 


e 4Beat 
Four-beat is the easiest to describe. On a plectrum 
banjo, it is 4 consecutive downstrokes of equal intervals. 
The objective is to provide a steady, even rhythm. 


[eral 


Count: 


The basic count is: one - two - three - four. 


This is the basic strum you have been playing so far. As you know, the chord fingering is held firmly 
against the fretboard with the left hand so there is a rhythmic ringing effect when the chord is played 
with the right hand. The chord patterns change throughout the song. In Camptown Races the chords 
move among C, F, and G. Strive to make your chord changes smoothly, with no break in the rhythmic 
downstroke. 
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attern for the last half of Camptown Races: 


Camptown Races 
[Last half with turnaround chord] 


TA 


1234 ZA 


A 


1234 1 


Here is the chord 


In a chord chart format, it reads like this: 


fe Jer[ Tel cl cle [é| 


Each square represents 1 measure. In 4/4 time, that is 4 beats. In 3/4 time that is 3 beats. 


Notice that there are no specific chord inversions indicated—only the key chord. When playing 
back-up rhythm, it is not necessary to follow the melody of the tune. You may play any inversion or in- 
versions you choose of the key chord indicated. 


e 2 Beat 
Two-beat playing gives a more relaxed feeling while continuing to maintain tempo 


The key to 2-beat playing is to be able to emphasize the 
second and fourth beats of a measure. These are the off- 
beats. 


The basic count is: one - TWO - three - FOUR. 


A good way to practice this is without the banjo. Put the banjo down and clap to yourself in rhythm. 


e Exercise 5-1: 4-Beat vs. 2-Beat Rhythm — Clapping 


* 4 Beat: Start in fours, counting out loud as you clap. 


One two three four, Two  two_ three four, etc. X 50 
Clap clap clap clap clap clap clap clap 


e Off-Beat: Clap only on the two and four counts 


One TWO three FOUR, Two TWO three FOUR, etc X 50 
clap clap clap clap 


e 2-Beat: Clap softly on the one and three beats, loudly on the two and four counts. 


One TWO three FOUR, Two TWO three FOUR, etc X 50 
clap CLAP clap CLAP clap CLAP clap CLAP 


NOTE: Many people today clap on the beat—the one and thr 
ave on ee count. Plectrum and tenor banjo 
emphasize the off-beat. If you are in the habit of clapping on the beat, do not be surprised if you need 
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to train yourself to be able to clap or strum the off-beats consistently. If this is the case, make these 
exercises a regular part of your practice routine. 


Exercise 5-2: 4-Beat vs. 2-Beat Rhythm—Strumming 

Practice the above partial chord pattern of Camptown Races, concentrating on smooth, unbroken 
playing and transitions. Your objective is to provide a strong, steady back-up rhythm. Play 4 beats to a 
measure. Vary your chord inversions as you choose. Remember that it is not necessary to follow the 
melody when playing back-up. When you are comfortable with the exercise, refer to the Song and Ex- 
ercise Companion and play the chord charts for all of Camptown Races and Polly Wolly Doodle. 


e 4Beat X25 
e 2Beat X 25 


2-Beat Rhythm Variation- Strumming 

When strumming 2-beat rhythm, all strokes are downstrokes. With 2-beat, hit only the fretted C 
string (the 4th string) on beats one and three. In other words, hold the chord with the left hand, and on 
count one and count three, strike the bass string (C string) only—hitting none of the other strings. 


Strum the full chord (all 4 strings) on count two and count four. This is the equivalent of the 2-beat 
rhythm clapping exercise you did above. 


Se eee 


SS - 4th String Full Chord SS- 4th String Full Chord SS- 4th aa wor SS - 4th Full or 


Count: one Y TWO W three ¥ FOUR VY one three ¥ FOUR 


Exercise 5-3: 2-Beat Variation 
Practice the above partial chord chart from Camptown Races using the 2-beat variation. X 25 


SYNCOPATION 


Syncopation means to shift the accents within a measure, such as by adding emphasis to a weak beat. 


Here is an example. 


Syncopated: 
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e eighth notes are usually a downstroke/upstroke combination: IT. 


Here are two combinations to practice. 
Wile ANAL Bee. 3 4 
Ld abe tat Ua abe Wet tie Pe 


VAM 


Often eighth notes are added. Th 


Count: 


e WALTZ TIME 


Many banjo tunes are written as waltzes. 


Let Me Call You Sweetheart is one example. 


Waltz time signature is 3/4. The top 3 tells you there are 3 
beats to each measure. The bottom 4 tells you each quarter 
note counts as one beat. 


It would be played like this: 
eal 4. 22S 


In a 2-beat style rhythm, you would 
three: 


ae 


rest on the first beat, and play downstrokes on beats two and 


Note: Symbol for Quarter Rest: z Rest one count. 


e OFF-BEAT 
Off-beat playing differs from 2-beat in that you only play beats two and four, eliminating beats one and 
three completely. 


3! Rest 


Prtys| ts} 


e Exercise 5-4: Syncopation, Waltz Time, Off-Beat Rhythms 
Practice the previous partial chord chart from Camptown Races using each of the rhythms: 


eSyncopated 


eWaltz Time 
eOff-Beat X 25 
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It is important to be able to play each of these styles comfortably: 4-Beat Rhythm, 2-Beat Rhythm, Syn- 


copated Rhythm, Waltz Time, and Off-Beat. During your daily practice sessions, be sure to include several 
minutes of each. 


e CUT TIME 


Cut time is really 2/2 time. That means half notes are counted as 1 beat and there are 2 beats to each 
measure. This makes the tune seem quicker in tempo. It would be counted as: “1 - 2 1 —2, etc. 


On a musical staff, cut time is notated this way: 


OR 


¢ G7 CHORDS [G-B-D-F] 


The G7 Chord is created by adding the F to the triad G-B-D. 
There are 2 non-moveable chords. The VII7 is the most fre- 
quently used non-moveable G chord. 


e Exercise 5-5: G7 Chords (Up and Down the Neck 


Once you are comfortable with the basic chord transitions, incorporate the above strums in your prac- 
tice sessions. 


e¢ Sevenths 


4 4 4 4 4 4 4 
0 5 
1 6 0 
4 7 1 
IT 17 Wz v7 uz ‘7 17 
ina Note: F Lead Note:G Lead Note:B Lead Nolte:D Lead Note: F Lead Note: G Lead Note: B 4 25 


wuz (7 
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e Majors and Sevenths 


TTeewens. 


4 4 4 4 
4 8 
1 5 
3 6 6 0 
4 7 7 1 
5 
v 1 17 nI7 X 25 


=Owo 


V7 ml 


e Exercise 5-6: I7 & I-9th Chord Combinations—G7 & C7 
The I7 to 9th to I7 is a common combination. It is also one t 
combinations below frequently. 


C Chords (I7 and 9th): 


C17 C1 9th C-l 9th (Alt. 
Lead Note: G Lead Note: D X 4Q_ Lead Note: C Lead Note: , X 10 


G Chords (I7 and 9th): 
3 
4 
5 


G17 G1 9th GI7_—-«G-1 9th (Alt.) 
Lead Note: GLead Note: A X 1Q Lead Note: G Lead Notes A X10 


hat often is difficult to master. Practice the 


e TURNAROUNDS AND ENDINGS — (To Play A Tune Again) 


Our ears are accustomed to certain transitions in music. Certain chord combinations lead us to expect 
more, while others suggest finality. Because of this, different combinations are used when bringing a song 
to a close than when a tune retums to the beginning (or any previous section) and continues. 


e Turnarounds 
A tumaround chord is the chord played at the end of a song when the song is going to be played again, 


usually either 4 beats or 2 beats. It leads the ear back to the beginning of the song or section. It is usually 
a 7th inversion of the fifth tone of the key chord of the song. [Note: This should not be confused with the 
V Inversion. See Chapter 9, The Second Numbering System.] In our example of Camptown Races, the 
key chord is C. As discussed earlier, the C chord triad consists of C-E-G. The fifth tone is G. The 7th in- 
version of G is G7. Therefore, the turnaround chord is G7, Cc E G 

l Ul V 
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DAVE’S LIST OF RULES: #3. The Rule of Fifths. 


As a general rule, any chord can be preceded by its own fifth. This is 
discussed in detail in Chapter 18 under “Circle of Fifths.” 


The turnaround chord for Camptown Races in the Key of C is G7: 


Lc |c] cle | 


4Beats 4 Beats 4Beats 4Beats ... and back to the beginning. 


[co] _clé | 


4Beats 4Beats 4Beats 2 and2 ... and back to the beginning. 


e Endings 
Frequently, songs have a 1-beat rest at the end of a tune. This means that the last measure is played 


as 3 beats instead of 4. 
lc [ec | ce] 


4 Beats 4 Beats 4 Beats 3 Beats + 
1 Beat Rest 


Often these 3 end-beats are a combination of one beat each of the key chord, the fifth tone of the triad, 
and the key chord again. This is the ending you played earlier for Camptown Races. 


[> lL « [ce| 


4 Beats 4 Beats 4 Beats 3 Beats + 
1 Beat Rest 


* Exercise 5-7: C & G7 Chord Combinations 

C chords are frequently paired with a G7 chord, as a turnaround chord or as a lead-in to another part of 
the tune. This relates back to the musical rule that “any chord can be preceded by its own fifth.” In the C 
triad (C-E-G), G is the 5th tone. 


In addition to using this exercise to develop your dexterity and rhythm technique, use it to develop your 
musical ear, Listen to the chord changes as you play them. Incorporate different strums from earlier exer- 
cises in your practice. 


Hee 


G-I7 
Lead ate: E Gea a G Lead Note: A Lead note:G Lead Note: =X 10 
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46 p 
2 2 I 3 G7 4 
c-V 


c-Ml c-¥ C- 6th GVI7 
Lead nute:E Lead note:G Lead Note: A Lead note:G Lead Note: F X 10 


C 2 2 4 G7 4 
0 
3 | 
4 
0 0 
C-l Cll C-l G-V7 


Lead note: © Lead Note:E Lead note:C Lead Note:D =X 10 


e Exercise 5-8: F & C7 Chord Combinations 


Exercise 9-8: F & G/ Uhord Vombinaltons 
F chords are frequently paired with C7 chords. This relates again to the rule that “any chord can be 


preceded by its own fifth.” In the F triad (F-A-C), C is the 5th tone. 


See 


<i CAl7 Flll C-V7 F-lll CVT 
Lead Note: F Lead Note:A Lead Note:F LeadNote:E Lead Note: A Lead Note: G Lead Note: A Lead Note: Bb 


C7 4 F 4 C7 4 


X10 
F 2 2 4 C7 4 F 4 C7 4 F 4 C7 4 
1 
0 0 0 3 
1 0 4 4 
4 
FV F-6th FV C17 Fl C7 Fl Cl7 


Lead Note: C Lead Note: D Lead Note:C Lead Note:C Lead Note: F Lead Note: E Lead Note: F —_ Lead Note: C 


X 10 
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RKAKEK RAK KK 


e SONG: Camptown Races With Turnaround X 25 


The last line of Camptown Races is shown below to demonstrate the difference between the turnaround 
bar and the ending bar. The entire song is in both Chapter 3 and the Song and Exercise Companion. Play 
Camptown Races from beginning to end twice, using the 2-beat turnaround version the first time. Return 
smoothly to the beginning and finish with the 3-beat end version the second time. 


TURNAROUND: 
G 2 1 l C+ G7 2 
6, 
7 L 
Vv 6th Vv ! 7 Back to Beginning 
Somebody bet on the bay. 
END: 
GC. 2 1 1 C 3 
Vv 6th Vv I | 
Somebody bet on the bay. 


* PRACTICE ROUTINE: [60 Minutes] 


* §min.: C Chords - 4-Beat ¢ Smin.: F Chords - 2-Beat + 4-Beat 

* §min.: C Chords - 2-Beat ¢ S5min.: C7 Chords - 2-Beat + 4-Beat 

* S5min.: G Chords - 4-Beat * 5min.: G7 Chords - 2-Beat + 4-Beat 

« §5min.: G Chords - 2-Beat * 20min.: Camptown Races with Turnarounds 


e RELATED TOPICS 
* Chapter 18: Music As Mathematics, Circle of Fifths 
* Chapter 9: The Second Numbering System 


CHAPTER 6 — Basic Inside Notes And Beginning Single-String Work 


OS EE a 


In this chapter you develop your right-hand technique with some single note work, using the song Oh 


Susanna! You add the F7 and BD chords to your repertoire. 


e INSIDE NOTES 


For our purposes, the 1st string Is considered the outside string; all notes on the 1st string are outside 
notes. The 2nd, 3rd, and 4th strings are inside strings; all notes played on them are Inside notes. Par- 
ticular chord diagram notations are used to indicate when an inside note is played rather than a standard 


chord. 


You encountered your first inside note in Exercise 2-1: C Chords. The X on the ‘1st string of the stan- 
dard fingering diagram for C-I told you to block the ist string. When you played the C chord with a 
blocked ‘st string, the resulting note was the C note on the 2nd string—your inside lead note. 


e CHORD DIAGRAM NOTATION 


This section explains the chord diagram notations used for non-standard chords. 


e X—Blocked or non-strike strings: This one you should already know. (1) Rest the little finger of 
your right hand against the ‘st string while you strike the chord, dampening the ‘st string’s sound; 
or (2) strike the chord without striking the indicated string. 


e SS — Pick single-string only: A single filled circle [@] on a chord diagram (with other fingering 
shown as unfilled circles [O]) instructs you to pick only that string at the fret indicated. If no fret is 
indicated, it is picked open (unfretted). An accompanying arrow tells you to pick either up or down. 
Place the little finger and ring finger on the banjo head while picking single-strings. 

e $S-1st Open: Pick the 1st string unfretted. 
e S§S-1st 4): Pick the 1st string with an UP stroke. 
e $S-2nd J: Pick the 2nd string with a DOWN stroke. 


e P.C. — Passing Chord: This is a non-standard chord, generally used between 2 basic musical 
phrases. A bridge phrase from one chord phrase to another which may not fit into the conventional 
chord pattern. 


e C.L.— Creative License: A chord outside the norm. A chord which does not fit into the conven- 
tional chord pattern that the musician has added to create a desired effect. 


a CE eet or Stretched — A standard chord stretched out one or more frets to use a particular 
lead note. 


e [—Triplet——] — Three chords or notes played rapidly with alternating up/down strokes in the 
space of two. 
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e F7 CHORDS [F-A-C-Eb] 


Your next chord is the F7. It is created by adding ED to the F 
triad. There is an alternate I-7, a non-moveable chord, which is not 
used often. 
Non-Moveable 17 


e Exercise 6-1: F7 Chords (Up and Down the Neck 


0 
1 
117 v7 X 25 


M7 


eed = ae ee ee SS en en ee ee ee A A 6 el cee 
SlSSSSfiS == sSaa=s=2 eS S==S 
LY) 


e WHEN THE MELODY DROPS TO THE INSIDE STRINGS 


When playing chord melody leads, as in the Eddie Cc 
Peabody style, the lead note sometimes drops lower 
than the open outside (1st) D string. It then becomes 
necessary to play the lead note on an inside string. With 
plectrum banjo it is often necessary to play a “C inside” 
note (2nd string, 1st fret), as well as other low notes. Low C Note 


Inside C Note 


String: 4th 3d 2nd ist 


Take the time to familiarize yourself with the major Open: C_G_B_D Frets 


notes and their locations on all of the strings from the nut 
to the 5th fret. It will help you tremendously when you 
need to drop your lead note to the lower inside strings, 
something which will occur regularly. 
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* RIGHT HAND: SINGLE-STRING WORK—PRACTICING NOTES C,D, ANDE 


oe F ‘ j ifferent from the technique to strum 
Playing single-string requires a right hand technique that is very di C UM or 
tenis: Seung ‘nd Peciclo require a loose wrist in order to gain speed. Single-string work requires a 
locked wrist and a minimum of motion in order to achieve accuracy and speed. 


Here are a few rules to improve your single-string work: 


1. Always practice your single-string stroke as down-up-down-up. VAVN 


2. Practice single-string with a locked wrist, with your little finger sliding up and down on the 
banjo head. While holding your pick in the strumming position, press your little finger onto the 
head of the banjo. (Some people press both the little finger and the ring finger on the head.) Lock 
your wrist so it will not swivel. Begin picking the strings in a down-up motion. As you pick the 
strings, allow your little finger (as well as your entire hand and wrist) to slide down and up on the 
head with your strokes. Your fingers should remain pressed onto the banjo head as they slide. 


3. Use no wrist motion AT ALL. Use your forearm for motion. 


Start with an open D string (1st string). Using the single-string technique just described, play the open 
D string: down - up - down -up - down- up, etc. VU Your goal is accurate pick control. 


To Practice Pick 1st In Tablature format, you 
Single String D note String Only would see this diagram: 


D 
Open 


<— Pick 1st String 
DOWN/UP 


SS-Ist Open WY <, Arrows indicate 
Open ‘st String oom h UP or DOWN Strokes 


is “D" Note 


Play it slowly and smoothly. DO NOT speed up until you are both comfortable and competent with this 
technique at a slower speed. Remember Dave's Rule #1. Practice DOES NOT make perfect. PERFECT 
practice makes perfect. 


Once you are comfortable playing the open D string smoothly, you are ready to expand a little. 


The lower C, D, and E notes are extremely common when playing plectrum banjo. For example, they 
are the opening three notes of Oh Susanna! To play these notes, use the single-string technique you prac- 
ticed above. Stroke DOWN WV on the inside C note (2nd string, 1st fret); UP 78 on the outside open D 
string (1st string, open); then DOWN Y on the E note (1st string, 2nd fret). The tablature for this is below. 


+ Exercise 6-2: Developing Pick Control with Single-String Accuracy — C, D, E 
Practice playing the C-D-E single notes in a continuing sequence—always down-up-down-up, VV 


etc. In this particular sequence, D (ist string, open) is always an UP 4 stroke, while C and E are always 
DOWN W strokes. 
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NOTE: A metronome will be of great assistance while practicing these exercises. 


Cc E 
Within a C Chord: D_@ 


SS-2nd VY SS-Ist Open T SS-1stOpeny XK 25 


Notice that you are creating a C-IIl chord by keeping your fingers down after you have played the single 
strings. 


It is important to be able to shift easily from single-string style to chord strumming and back to single- 
string with your right hand. Here is an excellent exercise: Play the C-D-E single-string with a locked wrist 
and little finger on the head. Then shift to strumming the C-lll chord you have just created—being sure to 
use the loose wrist strumming style. Play it slowly enough to maintain a steady tempo combined with accu- 
rate pick control. Then repeat. It will be necessary to get your little finger back down on the banjo 
head when going back to the single-string style. 


e Exercise 6-3: Alternating Single-String and Full Chord Strummin 


There are two tempos indicated below for this exercise. In Part A, you will play whole beat notes. Play 
Part A as all evenly spaced beats. 


In Part B, you are playing triplets—3 notes in the space of 2. To play triplets, incorporate the “1-&-2" of 
the ist three strokes—for a combined total of 2 beats. 


Cl 1 1 l l 


* Part A: (One beat each) SS-2nd \)  SS-Ist Open M sS-tstOpen\Y C-IIL Y C-l 


Count: 1 2 3 4 1 X 25 
e Part B: Triplets: (The 4" two single-string notes are eighth notes.) 
Count: 1 & 2 3 4 X 25 


Make sure the single-string C-D-E is DOWN-UP-DOWN V4 with a LOCKED wrist, and the strum- 
ming is ALL DOWNSTROKES VW with a LOOSE wrist. 


TIP: Keep your fingers on the head for 


single-string work 


¢ Exercise 6-4: More Single-String Work 
Practice: C-D-E-D C-D-E-D C-D-E-D C-D-E-D, etc., all as single-string. X 25 


UAVD VORVD VIVE VOUT 
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e Exercise 6-5: Single-String Scales 
This one is the entire C scale, all within the first five frets: X che 


4th string: 
NOTE: Cc D E F 
FRET: Open 2nd 4th 5th 
Stroke: Down Up Down Up 


SS-4th Open NY Ain 4h ee NZ SSith ; 


3rd string: 
NOTE: G A 
FRET: Open 2nd 4 
Stroke: Down Up 5 5 


sore ous vss. a 4 


2nd string: 
NOTE: B Cc 
FRET: Open ist 
Stroke: Down Up 


SS-2ed Open V.. - 55-204 1 


Notice that you ended this practice on an upstroke where the previous practice started that same C 
note as a downstroke. For single-string work, you must be able to play any note as either an up- or a down- 
stroke. 


| 
‘ 


TIP: Play single-string work as alternating down-up-down-up VW strokes as often 


as possible. 


Exercise 6-6: B Chords Up and Down the Neck 


eR aEREE 


e B> Chords [B>-D-F] 


The BD triad is Bb-D-F. (Memorize 
the spelling.) It has no non-moveable 
chords. BO is one of the more common 
key chords for songs. 


owon 
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» Exercise 6-7: BD and F7 Combination 


The next two exercises are presented in chord chart format. This is an excellent test of your mastery of 


the fretboard and the inversions. If you find you have not yet mastered the inversions indicated, refer to the 
chord diagrams in this and previous chapters. 


Since the fifth tone of the BD triad is F, the Bb and F7 combination is common. Each square represents 
4 beats. Practice the following combinations using the inversions indicated below each chord. 


Parka 


Fret 3 3 8 3 8 10 12 10 12 13 


e Exercise 6-8: F, BD and C7 Combination 


The F - BD - C7 combination is an example of what is called a “I-iv-V" combination. (See Chapter 9, 
Chord Combinations) 


First, practice the following combinations using the inversions indicated below each chord. Then repeat 
the chord pattern, substituting your own choice of inversions. 


Fret 7 8 7 7 8 12 10 12 10 7 


» Exercise 6-9: Circle of Fifths Combination—Ear Training and Chord Transitions 
You saw this exercise in chord diagram format in Chapter 4. Play it again using the chord chart format 
below. 


CHORD 
Inversion 
Fret 9 14 7 12 5 410 15 
CHORD 
Fret 9 9 7 7 5 5 3 
kak Ke KK KEKE 
e PRACTICE ROUTINE: [:60] b 
5min.: C Chords (2 and 4 Beat) 5 min.: G7 Chords (2 and 4 Beat) 
5 min.: F Chords (2 and 4 Beat) 10 min.; Oh Susanna! 
5 min.: G Chords (2 and 4 Beat) 5 min.: Camptown Races 
5 min.: C7 Chords (2 and 4 Beat) 5 min.: Single-string: C,D,E 
5 min.: F7 Chords (2 and 4 Beat) 10 min.: Polly Wolly Doodle 


° SUGGESTED SONGS: When You're Smiling (Key of Bb) 
Bill Bailey (Chord charts) 
Carolina In The Morning (Single-string work, triplets) 
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a eT 


RELATED TOPICS: ; 

Chapter 8: Standard Three-Chord Combinations And Minors, Reading A Chord Chart 
Chapter 9: Do The Combo-Mambo, Chord Combinations 

Chapter 24: Single-String And Embellishments 


kkk KkK KKK 


* SONG: Oh Susanna! 


NOTE: The numbers of the first line of the chord diagrams usually indicate number of strokes. However, 
in some cases the numbers indicate BEATS. The first part of Oh Susanna! (2 eighth pick-up notes) — 1/2 - 


1/2 - 1 - 2- 1— indicates a count of “4-and-1, 2, 3, 4.” (Refer to Glossary or Chapter 23 for explanation of 
the two pick-up notes.) 


cer 


sa asad 


On Vv ST * 
Come ‘ae Al- 


Sok ee ee 


ace 


bane ees io - Louw Pa. 


engin 


see \Y sS-ist 4 


is ‘tive Mer it 
Ml 
ied all pre ee left weath-er, tt was 
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G 2 267i 1 
V 17 SS-2nd VY SS-Ist_ 4 " 
dry. ——. And the so cn Sése death: 
CHORUS: 
1 2 G 2 C 3 1 F 2 2 
P.C. MT v 1 17 ! I m 
Su- san-na, don’t you cry. —. Oh Su- n- a, 
2 l 
SS-2nd VY or ty Vv 6th 
7 tyou cry ‘Cause Coins from Al- a- 


ARE Ee 


am- with ban-jo on my knee. 


CHAPTER7 — Last of the Basic Chord Formations 
a et ge te 4. 


In this chapter we introduce the last of the basic chord formations, Augmented Chords and Diminished 
Chords. They are important transition chord forms that behave somewhat differently than the standard 


forms you have studied so far. 


You will learn the B07 chords. The song for this chapter is Short’nin’ Bread. 


e AUGMENTED CHORDS (I-III - V4) 

Augment means to increase, or to extend. An augmented chord Is a major triad with the fifth tone 
raised 1/2 tone—one fret. It is also called an Augmented 5th. So C major chord is C-E-G and C aug- 
mented becomes C-E-G#. 


An augmented chord is usually a connecting chord. Augmented chords link parts of the song, usually 
progressing from one major chord to another major chord and often used as a turnaround chord. It pro- 
duces a dissonant tone that can create tension, adding interest and creating different moods within a song. 


The symbols for an augmented chord (using C as an example) are: Ct, Caug, Ct5, 


e The Problem With Augmenteds 
The good part about augmented chords is that there is only one standard augmented chord form to 
learn. It looks like a V chord, with a pinkie added. 


V Chord: et Add a pinkie and... > ... the 5th tone is raised 1 fret. 
Vv 


Aug. 


But ... augmented chords do not progress like standard chords, moving from the | tone, to the Ill tone, 
to the V tone of the chord. Instead, they repeat every four frets. The C augmented chords are below, pro- 
gressing every 4 frets. Following the rule, "add a pinkie to the V," you can see that these are also G#aug, 


ADaug, and Eaug. 


_ 


—_~Oo 


OMAZMZzOcr 9 ZO-waAmM<z— < 


: Aug. Aug. Aug. 
The same is true for Gaug chords (which are also Baug, D*aug, and Ebaug), Faug chords (which are 
also Aaug, C*aug, Dbaug) and Bbaug (which are also A*aug, Daug, F*aug, and Gbaug). 
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Does this mean you have to memorize each and every position for all these chords with multiple per- 


sonalities? Not really. Just know they have that characteristic. Here is a technique for moving to any aug- 
mented chord quickly and easily: 


FINDING THE AUGMENTEDS — Your Pinkie Does It Again 
From both the | and Ill positions, your pinkie does not move while forming the 


augmented. For these two, just scrunch your fingers together. From the V po- 
sition, you_add the pinkie. 


e FRETBOARD POSITIONS OF AUGMENTED CHORDS: C+, E+, G# 
AUGMENTED CHORDS String: 4th 3rd 2nd 1st 
Open: C G B D Fret# 


Key of C 


Alternate 1 
© CAUGMENTED (+) (I-III - V#) Non-Moveablec} | | (4) 2 
Augmented: Every 4 frets. 3 
4 
To find augmented chords, go to the lead | note 
(root note) on the outside string, then move up or Alternate 5 
down the neck 4 frets to suit. Every 4 frets will be 6 
another augmented chord. 
7 
Because of the unusual augmented note combi- 8 
nations, a Caug (C augmented) fingering is also the ; 
fingering for Eaug, G*aug: and ADaug. Other aug- pesiien 9 
mented chords with multiple identities occur in the || (Root Note: C) mr 
following groupings: 
11 
[Gaug, Baug, D*aug, Ebaug) , 
2 
Faug, Aaug, C*aug, DDau 
— 7° - 9) Alternate 13 
[BPaug, A*aug, Daug, F*aug, GPaug] 14 
15 
16 
Alternate 17 
18 
19 
20 
Alternate 21 


lard 
N 
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Exercise 7-1: Augmented Chords (Key of C 
e Part1: Augmented Chords _ 


The first part of this exercise will 1 
familiarize you with the chord transi- 6 
tions up and down the neck. Just 0 4 7 
skip a fret between each chord form. 1 


* Part 2. Major and Augmented Transitions for the Key of C 
Mastering Part 2 will enable you to move easily to the augmented from the various I-Ill-V positions. After 
you are comfortable with the C chord transitions, try the F and G transitions using the "Pinkie Rule": From | 


and Ill, the pinkie stays put and you squeeze the chord. From V, add a pinkie. 
4 4 4 
He : 
7 7 
4 3 
Zc. Vv Aug. 


4 
e Alternate Augmented Chords — Augmented 7ths (Symbol: C+7, C+5+7, aug7) 


4 
3 
4 
Ml Aug. v Aug. 1 Aug. NI Au 
X 25 
kkk ezekekeeKK 
There are also augmented 7th chords. Aug- 
mented 7ths are just that—an augmented chord 
with a dominant 7th tone added. 


Alternate Augmented (Augmented 7th) 


Aug. 17+ 


NOTE: The regular augmented form may be used in place of the aug7 Even 
though they are technically different, he standard augmented (+5) and the aug- 
mented 7th (+7+5) sound essentially the same on the plectrum banjo. In most 


To form an augmented 7th: 
1. Form the standard augmented chord. 


2. Then, add the 7th tone. 


It looks like a “squeezed” I-7 Chord. 


cases they are interchangeable and may be treated as alternate fingerings of the 
same chord. 
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e The Other Augmented 7th Chords 


Conversely, and more confusingly, Augmented 7th Chords can be created by. 
1. Forming any dominant 7th chord, and 
2. Raising the 5th tone. 


This means that there are augmented 7th chords available for each of the 7th Inversions—I7, III7, V7, 


and VII7. The two augmented chords discussed earlier will be sufficient for most musical needs, The curious 
can experiment with the other Augmented 7th forms. 


RekK kK KR KEK 


e DIMINISHED CHORDS (I-IIIb- Vb - vilb) 


This is the last basic chord form to learn. Diminish means to lessen, to decrease. The diminished chord, 
also called diminished seventh, is the opposite of an augmented. It is created by lowering the 3rd, Sth, and 
7th tones one fret (1/2 tone) each. 


Diminished chords are usually passing chords moving from one musical phrase to another, leading the 
ear smoothly from one phrase to another. They are also used in some tag endings, which you can find in the 
Song and Exercise Companion. 


The symbols for a diminished chord (using C as an example) are: c-",cO, c-7, C07, Cdim, or Cdim7. 
e Another Chameleon Chord 
Like the augmented form, there is only one standard diminished chord form to learn. It looks like a 


stretched I-7. To form the diminished, go to the I-7 position. Keeping your little finger in place, slide each of 
the other three fingers down one fret (toward the nut on the fretboard). 


C 1-7 Chord: Slide 3 fingers one fret down a the neck... yz the pinkie stays put. 


I7 Dim. 


Again like the augmented, diminished chords do not progress like standard chords. They repeat every 
three frets. The progression is illustrated in detail below, with the fretboard positions of C diminished. 


This means that diminished chords also have multiple personalities. Like augmented chords, the dimin- 
ished chords have multiple identities. The Cdim chords are also E>dim, D#dim, Gbdim, F*dim, and Adim. 
The other diminished chords occur in the following groups. 


[Bdim, Ddim, Fdim, Gédim, Abdim] 


[Gdim, BDdim, A*dim, Dbdim, C#dim, Edim] 


*The minus sign (-) is sometimes used as a symbol for a minor chord, i.e. Fm or F-. Listen carefully when 
playing the chord to see if it works best as a diminished or a minor. 
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FRETBOARD POSITIONS OF DIMINISHED CHORDS - Key of C 


"Follow Your Pinkie" DIMINISHED CHORDS 
The Other Chameleon Chord C, Eb, D#, Gb, F#, A# 


String: 4th 3rd 2nd 1st 
Open: CG _B_D = Frat# 


* C DIMINISHED (9°) (I-1lIb-vb - vib) 


1 
Diminished: Every 3 frets. 2 
3 
To find diminished chords, go to the lead | note j 
(root note) on the outside string, and then move up or 
down the neck 3 frets to suit. Every 3 frets, there will OY ies 
be another diminished chord that matches the origi- 6 
nal. 
7 
Primary 
You can move from one diminished chord to an- Position 8 
other by using the rule, "Follow Your Pinkie.” Main-| | Root Note: 9 
taining the same fingering, the “Pinkie Fret" becomes ic 
the "Index Fret” for the next position. 
11 
Like augmented chords, the diminished chords 12 
have multiple identities. For example, the C° (C di- 
minished) chords are also the diminished chords for 13 
Ebo, p#o, Gbo, F# 0, and A°. The other diminished 14 
chords occur in the following groupings: 45 
[B°, DO, FO, G#o, Abo] 16 
17 
[G°, Bbo, A#o, pbo, c#o, Eo] 48 
19 
Alternate 20 
21 
22 


e Exercise 7-2: Diminished Chords—Follow Your Pinkie 
This exercise will familiarize you with diminished chord transitions and should be practiced up and down 


the neck. 


sz: 
ounnhw 
oonon 

-O”oO 


Dim. Dim. Dim. Dim. Dim. Dim. Dim. X 25 
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e The Problem With Diminisheds 


This “Follow Your Pinkie" stuff is fine if you are doing diminished runs up and down the neck. And it is 
great if you are in al position when you need to get to that diminished. But that often is not the case. 


Since the diminished, like the augmented, does not belong to a standard chord family, it would be a lot of 


effort to memorize every diminished position for every chord. Here is an easier way to find the diminished 
from the different chord positions: 


FINDING THE DIMINISHEDS 
* From the | Position: The pinkie stays in place. Stretch your other fingers DOWN AS (toward 
the nut) to make the diminished. 
* From the Ill and V Positions: The diminished starts from the 2nd fret in the chord. Move ei- 
ther your pinkie or index finger to the 2nd fret in the chord, then form the diminished. 


TIP: When moving from a major chord to its SHARPED DIMINISHED, use the Il inversion. 
Tunes often go from a major chord to a sharped diminished of that same chord. (Example: 4 
beats of F, followed by 4 beats of Fidim; or 2 beats of BD followed by Bdim.) From the III Inver- 


sion, you do not need to move your little finger at all. Keep your pinkie in place and slide your 
other fingers down 4’ the neck. 


* Exercise 7-3: Major and Diminished Transitions for the Key of C 
Practice these diminished chord changes until you can move comfortably from any of the I-Ill-V positions 
to the diminished. Then try the same transitions with F chords and G chords. 


SEER 


Dim. 


4 4 4 4 
4 0 
4 1 1 
if Hae Hit 
ul Dim. i Dim. X 25 
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e Alternate Diminished Chord ,. 

There is an alternate diminished chord available. Below, it is shown beside 
the matching standard diminished chord. It is a particularly useful substitution 
when you have a diminished following a I7 chord and in the lower fretboard range 


such as the 1st and 2nd frets. Notice that the root note (‘st strin is the same 


in each pair. Dim.(Alt.) 
0 0 
1 1 
Ul Vv I 
0 0 3 
Dim. Dim.(Alt.) Dim. Dim.(Alt.) Dim. Dim.(Alt.) Dim. 
3 3 6 6 : : 
4 4 7 7 
5 Ill 5 8 V 1 I 1 
6 6 9 
Dim, (All) Dim. Dim.(Alt.) Dim. Dim.(Alt.) Dim. 


keke KK RK KEKE 


e B®7 CHORDS [Bb-D-F] [Dominant 7th: A®] 


After the augmented and diminished chords, a standard chord with a I-Ill-V progression will be comfort- 
ingly familiar, The Bb7 is formed by adding the AD to the triad BD-D-F. 


e Exercise 7-4: BD7 Chords 
4 4 


5 HE. 
; 
te 
ap 
ONAN 
oom 


VII7 117 v7 VII7 17 
Lead Note: F Lead Note: Ab Lead Note: Bb Lead Note: D Lead Note: F Lead Note: Ab Lead Note: Bb X 25 
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e Exercise 7-5: Chord Combinations 


Practice the following combinations using the inversions indi 
ne : ndicated below each chord. Then repeat the 
chord pattern, substituting your own choice of inversions. Each square represents 4 beats. : 


e PartA. Chord Combinations—Bb - G7 - C7 - F7 - Bb 


Inversion 
Fret 


e PartB. Chord Combinations -F - F7 -Bb-G7-C7-F 
This combination keeps the inversions grouped close together on the fretboard. 


Fret 3 3 3 5 5 3 


Fret 


KaEKKKKKKEK 


e SONG: Short’nin’ Bread 

Short'nin’ Bread is in the Key of C. Notice how the G7 Is paired with the C chord, following the Rule of 
Fifths from the last chapter. This tune has some single-string work that will help you improve your pick con- 
trol. If you would like to learn a nice up the neck variation of the ending, refer to the Song and Exercise Com- 


anion for full tablature. 


* SUGGESTED SONGS: Cuddle Up A Little Closer (Diminished Chords) 
‘Deed | Do (F, F7, G7, C7, BD Chords) 
If You Knew Susie (9th, Augmented, Diminished Chords) 


¢ PRACTICE ROUTINE: [:60] : 
10 min.: C Augmented 5 min.: Camptown Races 


10 min. C Diminished sone Ri nt Hand Work (2 Beat & 4 Beat) 
sgaeers min.: Right Hand Wor ea ea 
6 de ati aa . 10 min.: Review previous practices 
ee een eee 


e RELATED TOPICS: ; ; 
* Diminished Tag Endings— See: Song and Exercise Companion — Introductions, Tags and Endings 
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Key of C pelea elt (Reese oe Eg 
12 12 12 id 3 ae 
SS-2nd V 6h V4 Vv SS-3rd VY 
Three lit-tle children i -in' d; cet were as 
D71212 G712 12 1/2 1/2 I 
wtp Ghd V TT ss2nd Ss Gth V4 v VV ss3ra Vv 
and the other ‘most dead! Sent for the doc- tor; the doc- 
1/72 12 D7 1 
6th SS-3rd Gth 
tor ae eee those ee foci nibs preea. 
1/2 1/2 121 
SS-2nd VD Gh VD V 6th SS-3rd VY 6th SS-3rdV 6th V4 
Mammy’s _ little pie! loves short'- nin’, Mor ie Mammy's _ little 
12 12 1 12 1/2 172 1 I 
v V4 6th MI SS-2nd VP Gh VE Vv VA Cth ss-3rd V 
baby loves ae ai bread. Mammy's little baby loves short'- 
1 | 1/2 172 12 12 12 G7 | 140322 
1 
a 7 
6th Vv ‘6th SS-3rd VD 6th VE Vv BR 6h ey Mm 


nin', short'- i Mammy's little baby toon es oe Bread: 
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Key of C Short’nin’ Bread (Reese d’Pree, 1905) 


EERE BREE ede 


gsiea 6th Y sS3ra V4 Gth SS3rdY th vv 
, i= Se Ops __ 


hoe 


cL r i a 


SS-3rd ei SSinod VE ooh 


loves 


SS = = 


eee te ib UE tt 


SS2natp shYp vp Gth ss3db 


CHAPTER 8 — Standard Three-Chord Combinations and Minors 
ee a 


oduced to a standard three-chord combination and see how the chords 


In this chapter you will be intr 
work with each other. This is a prelude to working on chord combinations in Chapter 9. 


You will learn about minor chords and begin work on the first two: Cminor and Fminor. You will also 
begin using chord charts more extensively. 
Then comes the fun part. You will put them all together for your first blues tune, Saint James Infirmary 


Blues. Playing this blues tune will develop your playing by ear, your timing, and your proficiency with chord 
changes. You will also improvise your own combinations. 


e ASTANDARD THREE-CHORD COMBINATION 


Each key has three basic chords—the chord combinations most commonly found together. They are 
the |, iv and V chords. (Be aware that this numbering refers to chords, as compared to our previous num- 
bering system, which referred to tones within a chord.) We will cover this subject in greater detail in Chap- 
ter 9 and Chapter 18 when the Circle of Fifths is discussed. For now, keep in mind that this is a common 


combination. 

You will see the standard three-chord combination over and over again as you build your song reper- 
toire. As you become comfortable with these combinations, you will find it easier to play and to memorize 
new tunes. 


e MINOR CHORDS: WHAT IS A MINOR CHORD? 


Minor chords are used in a variety of ways. The primary use is to give a somber feeling to a tune. 
Many Russian tunes use minor chords. 


in Tin Pan Alley music of the 1920's, verses were frequently written in minor keys and the choruses in 
major chords. The verses and choruses of Bill Bailey and Peoria are examples. Minor chords are used to 


add variety to tunes. 


A Minor Chord is formed by flatting the 3rd tone of a major chord a 1/2 step. A major C (C-E-G) 
becomes C minor when the E (3rd tone) is flatted one fret: Cm = C-Eb-G. The chord symbol is Cm, Dm, 
Fm, etc. 
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e FRETBOARD POSITIONS OF MINOR 


CHORDS NOTE: The V Inversion has two third tones. Both 
are flatted to create the minor. 
Key of C 


Notice that the bar on the V Inversion has 


i moved fi the 4th fret d to the 3rd fret. 
A minor chord is formed by flatting the 3rd tone ——E—E—E ore’ 


of a major chord. In the case of the C Chord (C-E- 
G), the E note is flatted to an EP to create the mi- 


String: 4th 3rd 2nd 1st 
G B OD 


— 


2 
3 

| olla bay : 
I 5 

| 6 

7 

_| 8 
— 9 
| 10 

11 

Ill 12 


_ 
w 


E Note 
3rd Tone 


_ 
> 


— = 
ao um 


yo NO | =| = 
=~ CO O ON 


nN 
LS) 


FH-A-C# 


Gb Gb-Bb-pb Gb—pbb(A)-pb 
pb pb-F-ab Dpb- Fb. ab G G-B-D G-Bb-D 
D D-FH-A D-F-A G# G# - C - D# G# - B - D# 
D# D#-G-A# D#-Fi#t+-A# Ab Ab-c-ED Ab-cb- Eb 
Eb Eb-G-Bb Eb-Gb-Bpb A A-C#H-E A-C+E 
E E-G#-B E-G-B At A#-D-F A#-CH-F 


Bb-D- Bb-pb-F 


F-AD-C 
B-D-F# 
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e MINOR CHORDS: C minor, F minor 


There are two non-moveable chords in the keys 
of C minor and F minor. 


e Exercise 8-1: Major Chords to Minor Chords 
e Part 1: 


¢ CtoCm: [C-E-G] to [C-Eb-G] 


ee 


e FtoFm: [F-A-C] to [F-Ab-C] 
F 4 Fm 4 


F 4 Fm 4 F 4 Fm 4 F 4 Fm 4 
0 8) 4 
HEGHED THE HEE ii He 
5 
I Im 1 iim Vv Vm 1 Im X 10 


e READING A CHORD CHART 


St. James Infirmary Blues is presented in chord chart format. Each square represents a measure of 4 
beats; strike the chord 4 times. A measure with a diagonal line means each chord is 2 beats; play each 


chord twice. (Refer to Chapter 5: Right Hand Work—Your Strum Repertoire regarding Waltz Time, Off- 
Beat and Syncopation variations.) 


e Turnaround measures: The 8th measure in the first row of St. James is a turnaround measure. Play 
2 beats of Cm, then 2 beats of G7 (the turnaround chord), which takes you back to the beginning of the 
song. Turnaround chords are guided by the Circle of Fifths (Chapter 18). 


e End measures: Below the 8th measure is an ending measure. The last time you play the song, end 
with 4 beats of Cm. 


* Counting: It is crucial that you count as you play. First, counting helps you keep a steady rhythm. 


Second, it helps you keep your place in the song. Third, it helps you come back in at the correct point 
when you lose your place 
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Music is divided into measures. The majority of these are 4 beats per measure. In 4/4 time, the 
standard practice is to count in groups of four as follows: 


Measure: 


Count: 
At the Sth measure, start over with "1" __ JA 


This counting technique is particularly critical when there are several measures of the same chord. 
For example, Bill Bailey has 6 bars of F, followed by 8 bars of C7, then 6 more of F. It becomes easy to 
lose track of your place in the song if you are not counting. 


TIP: Even when you lose your place or fall behind, continue counting. When you find your place, 
come back in. 


EDITORIAL NOTE: Each of the songs in the Song and Exercise Companion is presented in 3 for- 
mats: music notation, chord chart, and chord diagram format. It is neither necessary nor intended that 
you limit yourself to the songs used to demonstrate the lessons of each chapter. Other songs are sug- 
gested at the end of most chapters for the student desiring more work on a particular lesson. You are 
encouraged to browse through the Song and Exercise Companion. Work with other songs and exer- 
cise materials. Learn at your own pace. Stretch your abilities. 


MINOR CHORD AND RHYTHM PRACTICE 


Once you are reasonably comfortable with the minor chords in Exercise 8-1, move on to the tune, St. 


James Infirmary Blues. This will give you some minor chord practice and an opportunity to work on 
your rhythm. 


Often it is more difficult to keep a steady slow rhythm than to keep a steady fast tempo. Begin your 


playing at a slow tempo—something equivalent to a metronome setting of 76 to 100. 


Use of a metronome is strongly recommended. 


Exercise 8-2: Minor Chord and Rhythm Practice — “St. James Infirmary Blues” 


Start with the inversion combinations indicated beneath the chord chart. You will be using the standard 


three-chord combination for Cminor: Cminor, G7, Fminor 


Once you are making the transitions smoothly and enjoying yourself a bit, get creative and try some 


combinations of your own. Use different tempos. Have a good time with it. 


NOTE: 4. Fret numbers are indicated below the inversions as a temporary memory aid. 


2. Chord diagrams are on the page following the chord chart. This is also intended as a tem- 
porary memory aid. Your goal is to know the inversions well enough to play them using the 
chord chart only. 

3. Memorize the chord pattern to free yourself from using the chord chart al all. 


NOTE: St. James Infirmary is normally played in Dminor. It is written here in Cminor 
for practice purposes. 
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° SONG: Saint James Infirmary Blues (Key of C minor) 


Slow 


Cm/ G7 |Cm/ G7 
exo: em 


paaecg ey 
 cvmiciz | cvm — [cvmiFitim pag cvmici7 | cvmiFiiim | cvmici7 | | cvm cir | 


Fret: 5/5 5/6 


Combination #2 
Cim/GIII7 


Fret: 10/9 10 10/10 


Combination #3 


CVmIGI7 


Fret: 5/5 5 5/3 


Combination #4 


5/6 51/5 car 


aera Clim! FVm tts Clm/ GIII7 Cim/ Gili? | Cilmi Gut7 


10/9 10/10 10/9 10/9 


| cum CVm/ Film par | Cillm/ GI7_ | CVm/Flm | Clllm/ GI7 CVm/ GI7 


5/3 1/5 5/5 


ClllmiGV7 cies Clim! Fim Pete Clilm/GV7 | Cliim/Fim | cilimGv7 | cilimGv7 


Fret: 13/12 13/15 

LYRICS: 

It was down in old Joe’s barroom ... on the corner by 
the square, 


The drinks were bein’ poured as usual ... 
ol’ crowd was there. 


and a good 


Up jumped old Joe McGinty ... his eyes all bloodshot 
red, 
And he told to me this story ... This is what he said. 


| went down to St. James Infirmary ... 
there. 

She was stretched out on a long, white table ... so 
cold ... so pale ... so fair. 


| saw my baby 


Went back to see the sawbones ... 
low,” he said. 


“She's mighty 


Oh, it's fractious to see that gal of mine ... Good 
Lord, she's layin’ there dead! 
Let her go, let her go, God bless her! ... Wherever 


she may be. 


13/12 13/15 13/12 13/12 
She can search this whole world over ... Never find 
another man like me. 

Bring on those rubber tired carriages ... Bring on 


those rubber tired hacks. 
They're takin’ poor baby to the graveyard ... She ain't 
comin’ back! 


Now, when | die, please bury me ... 
Stetson hat. 

Just a twenty dollar gold piece on my watch chain. 
So the gang will know I'm standin’ pat. 


in my hightop 


| want six crap shooters for my pall bearers ... and 
chorus girls to sing me a song. 
Put a jazz band on my hearse wagon ... just to raise 


hell as we roll along. 

Now that you've heard my story ... I'll have another 
shot of booze 

And if anyone ... should ask you ... 
James Infirmary Blues. 


I've got those St. 
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Combination #1: 
Cm 2 G7 2 Cm 4 Cm 2 Fm 2 Cm 4 Cm 2 G7 2 
Vm 17 Vm Vm Ele li 
ToEnd: Cm 4 


eee he Ty 


« Combination #2: 
Cm 2 G7 2 Cm 4 Cm 2 Fm 2 Cm 4 Cm 2 G7 2 
Im WI7 Im Im Vm Im Im 17 
Cm 2 Fm 2 Cm 2 G7 2 Cm 2 G7 2 ToEnd: Cm 4 
1 
0 
0 0 
Im Vm Im WI7 Im WI7 Im 
¢ Combination #3: [With Non-Moveable Chords] 
Cm 2 G7 2 Cm 4 Cm 2 Fm 2 Cm 4 Cm 2 G7 2 
Vm 17 Vm Vm im {lm Iilm 7 
ToEnd: Cm 4 


Cm 2 Fm 2 Cm 2 G7 2 Cm 2 G7 2 
Vm Im Wo 17 Vm 17 Vm 
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¢ Combination #4: 


fee eRe 


itm 
ToEnd: Cm 4 


ea ae 


e SUGGESTED SONGS: Bye Bye Blackbird (Gminor, Bbminor Chords) 
I'm Looking Over A Four Leaf Clover (Minor, Diminished, 9th Chords) 


RELATED TOPICS: 

Chapter 5: Right Hand Work — Your Strum Repertoire 

Chapter 9: Do The Combo-Mambo (And Vamp It!), Chord Combinations 
Chapter 10: A Few More Chords, Minor 7ths And Minor 6ths 

Chapter 15: Timing 


CHAPTER 9 — Do the Combo-Mambo (And Vamp It!) 
a ee ee ee 


In this chapter, you begin to explore chord combinations and theory. You also learn a right hand 
technique called the vamping strum. 


e CHORD COMBINATIONS — C, F AND G CHORDS 


In Chapter 5, you were introduced to chord charts when you played chord patterns rather than 


specific chord melody. In Chapter 8, we briefly introduced a basic standard three-chord combina- 
tion: the I-iv-V chord pattern. 


e What Is A Chord Combination? 

A chord combination, also referred to as a chord pattern, refers to the sequence of chords within 
a tune. When playing background or fill, a banjoist uses chord pattems to play rhythm harmony— 
back-up or improvisational playing. There are no specific chord inversion requirements. This differs 
from chord melody which is usually the lead. In previous chapters, you played the chord melody of 
your tunes except for St. James Infirmary Blues. 


In music, some chord combinations are commonly linked together more often than others. The 
l-iv-V combination in Chapter 8 is one such standard chord combination. 


e The Second Numbering System 

It is important to understand that the numbers used to refer to a chord pattern have a different 
meaning than when the same numbers refer to the tones contained within a chord. In effect, chord 
pattern numbering is a second numbering system. 


A Chord Triad’s Numbering—e.g., the I-IlI-V notes of the chord's scale—refers to the individual 
notes that are fingered on the fretboard for that particular chord. Adding other tones to that basic 
triad alters the basic chord. For example, you know that a C chord's I-IIl-V notes are C-E-G. 


Chord Pattern Numbering refers to the sequence of different chords that make up the tune. 


In the first eight measures of Camptown Races, the chord pattern (chord sequence) you played 
was two measures of C chords, followed by two measures of G chords, then two more measures of 


C, and one measure each of G and C. 


¢ Example: Camptown Races 
The key chord is C. The chord pattern progresses as below. The numbers below each chord 


refer to the chord patterns, not toa chord inversion. 


Key Chord: C 
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the scale to use is the C scale, just as we did in determining the notes 


Since the key chord is C, ‘ : : 
within the C tek Therefore, the numerical designation of the chords in the chord pattern is: 


Key Chord: C 
%o G Cc G Cc G Cc G C F Cc G 


| V | Vv | Vv l V I iv I V 
This would be written as: 1- V-1I- V, etc. 


e How Are Chord Combinations Used? 7 

Chord patterns have two primary uses. First, certain chord patterns are traditionally linked to- 
gether. For example, the Key of C has two related chords: the F chord (or iv chord) and the G chord 
(the V chord). In other words, many songs in the Key of C bounce back and forth to the F and G 


chords. This is the | - iv - V combination, a very common pattern. 


The more familiar you are with the chord patterns, the easier it will be to learn a song. The more 
practiced you are in the standard chord combination transitions, the smoother your playing will be. 


The second use of chord patterns comes into play when you want to play a song in a different 
key. You have been playing Camptown Races in the Key of C. But what if you wanted to play it in 
the Key of F or the Key of G? You would simply use the same chord pattern, but use F or G as the 
key chord. (Chapter 19: How To Convert Sheet Music To Chord Melody, Chapter 20: Transposing 
A Tune To Another Key.) 


e DO-WACKA-DO! AVAMPING STRUM 


The term vamping means to play one (or more) chords repeatedly as an introduction to or be- 
tween sections of a tune. Frequently a banjoist will vamp until the rest of the band joins in and be- 
gins playing the actual tune. 


_ There is a specific strum technique that is often used to provide rhythmic vamping. We wiill call 
this the vamping strum. This technique can be applied anywhere in a tune; it is not limited to the 
Se ed ny oqueton or section. The basic vamping strum is to play 2-beat rhythm while “choking 

e end of the 2nd an eats. If we add a slight upstroke to this he “Do- 
Wacka-Do" vamping strum. You will see why shortly. a he rhythm, we get t 


e The Basic Vamping Strum 


1, Strum the normal 2-beat rhythm as instructed in Chapter 5. That is, holding the chord with 


oobi hand, hit only the 4th string on count 1 and count 3. Strum the full chord on count 2 and 


2. Dampen the full strums (counts 2 and 4). To do this. i i i 
. 0 this, immediately following your down- 
stroke, relax the pressure of your fingers on the fretboard—slightly raise the fingers of your left hand 
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The result will be an alternating rab and short sound — the * < - 
— the “Do-W 
vamp coming up next. The countis: 1-2-3-4,2-2-3- ie io-Wack” part of the "Do-Wacka-Do” 


ee 


sstth Y FunChora Y ssath ¥ Full Chora VY 


Then Dampen Then Dampen 
Count: 1 2 3 4 
Do Wack Do Wack 


e Do-Wacka-Do 
To create the Do-Wacka-Do strum, add a 1st string upstroke to the basic vamp. The count be- 
comes: 1 2-&-3 4-&-1 2-&-3 4-&-1 2-&-3 4-&-1 etc. 


Ree ee een 


SSsth J Full Chord NY SS-Ist  SS4th Y Full Chord SS-Ist 4 SS4th Y Full Chord SS-1st 


Then Dampen Then Dampen Then Dampen 
1 2 & 3 4 & 1 2 & etc. 
Do Wack- a Do Wack- a Do Wack- a ete. 
e Exercise 9-1: Chord Combinations With Vamping Strums — I-iv-V Chord Groupin 


* Keys of C, F and G: Look for I-iv-V inversions that are near each other in the fi sat This is 
called grouping your chords and will be valuable when you move on to transposing in later chapters. 


Chord Pattern: I! iv x ! 
Inversions: i ) : : | : 2 EE 
- G- =i F-l = G-1 C-V 
i 
C-lll c-tl X 25 


* KEY CHORDS OF C, F andG 
1. Basic vamping strum plus chord combinations. 
2. Do-Wacka-Do plus chord combinations. 
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DAVE'S LIST OF RULES: #4. The Frére Jacques Rule — The 2nd Tone 
When a chord progresses from I to 2nd to Ill, use the V7 form as a passing chord. When the pro- 


gression is | to 2nd and back tol, stretch the | chord. 


Dave's List of Rules contains useful hints and guidelines to help a banjo player know how to handle 
various non-standard musical situations. The Frére Jacques Rule is a guideline for handling the 2nd tone of 


a chord pattern. 


* When the progression is | to 2nd to Ill: Use the 


V7 form as a passing chord — 
(This sounds like the first three notes of Frére 


Jacques.) 
BUT... 
e When the progression is | to 2nd and back to !: 
Stretch the | chord - 0 
0) 1 
12 
1 Stretched I I 


DAVE'S LIST OF RULES: #5. The Road Map Rule — Chord Patterns 
A chord that goes to its own dominant 7th—as in C to C7—will usually proceed to the 4th chord—in 


the case of a C chord, a C7 proceeds to the F chord. If a chord does not go to its dominant 7th, 


the pattern usually proceeds directly to the V chord—in this case, the G chord. 


For a C chord, this means: 
IF: C 1 TO: lv OTHERWISE C 1 


7th THEN: 
IF: 
0 0 
0 1 1 
12 12 
C-1 C-17 F-V 


KRaRKKKKKKaEKS 


THEN: V 
>Hi 


) 
C-l G-ill 


e ECHORDS [E-G#-B] [Dominant 7th: D] 
The E triad consists of the E-G#-B. Its dominant 7th is D. It has two non-moveable 7th chords. 


e Exercise 9-2: E Chords 
e Part 1; E Chords Up and Down the Neck 


4 4 4 4 4 4 
1 6 
: He 
Ml V 6th 1 in Hy X 25 
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e Part 2: ad ale Up and newn the nest 


EERE EE 


WZ 


See eee Tees) se 
gut Hae Pore 


Reka RK KKK 


e ACHORDS [A-C#-E] [Dominant 7th: G] 
The A triad consists of the A-C#-E. Its dominant 7th is G. 


e Exercise 9-3: A Chords 
° Part 1: A Chords Up and Down the Neck 
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# F 21 SPAR Te =o 


* Part 2: A7 Chords Up and Down the Heck 
4 é 4 4 4 4 4 4 


ee ee ee ed 


* D CHORDS [D-F#-A] [Dominant 7th: C] 
The D triad consists of the D-F#-A. Its dominant 7th is C. Memorize the chord spellings, 


* Eyxarcise 9-4: D Chords 
« Past a 18] Coes Up and Paige the meee 


adda 
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e SELF-TEST — BASIC CHORD INVERSIONS 


The two chord combinations below include all of the chords you have studied so far. Test your mastery 
of your basic chord inversions and the fretboard with the following chord combinations. Your goal is to be 
able to move smoothly and without hesitation to the correct fretboard position for each chord. 


e PartA. Combinations Using Chord Groupings 
Using the following chord patterns, group your chords first in the lower range of the fretboard, then the 
middle range of the fretboard, ending with the upper range. 


Combination #1: 


[ele [wlolole | 
Combination #2: 
pe ferjer|r fe jle |e] eo] oor] & | 


e Part B. Combinations Using Same Chord Inversions 
Following the same chord patterns, use the same chord inversions—all | and |7 inversions; all Ill and 


\l\I7 inversions, all V and V7 inversions—moving up and down the fretboard as necessary to adhere to the 
chord pattern. 


i 


e SONG: The World Is Waiting For The Sunrise 


e RELATED TOPICS: 
° Chapter 19: How To Convert Sheet Music To Chord Melody 
e Chapter 20: Transposing a Tune To Another Key 


5 nt 


a ewer 
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THE WORLD IS WAITING FOR THE SUNRISE! 


E. Seit 2 L 
Key of ce oe ioe (é eet 119 
Gaug 2 2 Gaug 2 er j : 2 | : : a 
Dear one, ound wale 
2 2 E7 4 4 2 
Gth t 7 v7 v 
for the sun- rise; rose — 
2 D7 2 2 4 Gaug 4 2 
mW 1 9th (AIL) 17 1 Oth (AIL) it 
is heav- y with ie — 
Gaug 2 Cdim 4 2 Gaug2 C 2 2 2 
Aug. Dim. Dim. Aug. Wi Vv 6th 
on high, — his sleep- y mate call: 
4 F 4 2 2 Cc 4 A7 4 Fm 


HEE 
es 
eit 
itis 
fa 


heart is call- 


G7 4 
17 
ng 


you. 
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Musical Styles For Plectrum Banjo 


One of the more rewarding aspects of the plectrum banjo is the variety of playing styles available. It is 
possible to enjoy yourself whether you play at a basic level or as a professional musician. You can play as 


a soloist or part of a group. You can choose to be creative or to use exacting precision in your 
performance. 


No matter which musical direction you choose, it is beneficial to know some of the history and 
background of the music in which the plectrum banjo has been used. Knowledge of the past will enhance 


your understanding of the instrument. It will help you adjust your own playing to meet the proper needs of 
the music being performed. 


Being able to play plectrum in many musical situations will give you the tools needed to push the level of 
the instrument's performance and your abilities to new and greater heights. 


e MUSICAL STYLES INVOLVING PLECTRUM BANJO PLAYING 


This section provides a very basic history of the music styles of the plectrum. The information included 
here has been discussed and debated for over half a century. Part of the reason for the debates involves 
the overlapping of styles as they developed. Certainly the brief definitions given here are open to these 
continuing discussions—discussions which are encouraged since without discussion and interest, the music 
itself would eventually die.* 


e Ragtime 
Ragtime music evolved mainly around the turn of the 20th century in the mid-western United States. 
The acknowledged King of Ragtime was Scott Joplin from Missouri. 


The term ragtime comes from "ragged time,” which refers to syncopation. Before ragtime was 
developed, much of American 4/4 music involved straightforward marches and similar styles of music. With 
ragtime, notes were staggered within the measure. Dotted half notes, as well as eighth and sixteenth notes, 
became commonplace. 


At the turn of the 20th century, there were very few options for home entertainment. There were no 
televisions or radios, and very few record and cylinder players. One popular source of home entertainment 
was a piano in the parlor. Composers of the day earned a majority of their income from the sale of sheet 
music used for this home entertainment. Sheet music performed the same functions as music on CD's and 
tape cassettes do today. 


As the popularity of Ragtime music grew, sheet music sales began to grow for both piano and bands. 
Ragtime music is very precise and exacting when played correctly. Banjos of the day usually played 
specific notes, mainly single-string notes when playing lead. Or they provided a chorded background to 
other instruments, such as the piano. 


* For details on this subject, recommended reading is: Texas Shout: How Dixieland Jazz Works, by Tex Wyndam. 
Published in 1997. The book is available through: Light, Words & Music, 16710 16th Avenue, NW, Seattle, WA 
98177, ATT: Dan Polin. 
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: , ; ic for patrons in bordellos, dance halls and other 
Professional piano players were hired to play lively music : , ; 
anleciatnrent venues, Sead riverboats. These traveling entertainers spread ragtime and syncopation 


throughout the country. 


e Traditional Jazz : ; 
Traditional jazz is the style of music usually associated with the roots of jazz. i so by a number 
of different names—classic jazz, vintage jazz, Dixieland jazz. Traditional jazz originally was a reeform style 
of playing; there was no written music. 
act origin of traditional jazz. Itis generally thought to have 
e is documentation that traditional jazz was simultaneously 
try— mainly in port cities. Most historians recognize New 
dleader and cornet player, as being highly influential in the 


There is much speculation as to the ex 
originated in the New Orleans area, but ther: 
surfacing and being played throughout the coun 
Orleans resident Buddy Bolden, a prominent ban 
rise of traditional jazz to general popularity. 


In traditional jazz, the banjo (tenor, plectrum or sometimes a guitar-banjo) was used mainly as a rhythm 
instrument. Study most early jazz recordings and you will hear the banjo providing a strong 4-beat rhythm. 
Traditional jazz has both a drive and a swing to it. The banjo is pivotal in making the music work, especially 


in New Orleans style jazz. 


e New Orleans Jazz oy 
Included under the traditional jazz umbrella is the New Orleans style of playing. Musicians would gel 


together in their spare time and play an ensemble style of music. They would pick a simple chord pattern 
and then, following that pattern, would play improvised melodies within the range of their own instrument. 
The result was a chaotic sound that was both lively and creative. The key to the New Orleans style is its 
ensemble orientation. Musicians had to work together as a group so the music would balance. It was 
(and is) necessary to listen to the other players so as not to get out of line yourself. Solos were few and far 


between. 


e Chicago Style 

As the music evolved, so did certain individuals who pushed the creative limits of their instrument. 
These people became soloist stars. Among these was Louis Armstrong. Armstrong broke into the jazz 
world in New Orleans, eventually moving up the Mississippi River and on to Chicago where work was more 
plentiful. More and more bands wanted to feature Armstrong and other soloists. These stars were given 
solo after solo in order to show off their creativity and technical skills. 


Chicago style became identified as a solo-oriented style. The band would play the tune one or two 
limes through so the audience could identify what was being played—then move directly into the improvised 
solos of their featured performers. 


While guitars eventually became popular with this style, many bands used banjos. Because of the solo 
orientation, the banjo players provided strong rhythm behind other soloists and then also had the 
opportunity to take their own improvised banjo solos. Generally, banjo rhythm continued to be 4-beat while 
banjo solos were single-string, chorded or both. 


e Traditional Jazz or Dixieland? 

Most people refer to traditional jazz as Dixieland. Dixieland is a common description. When someone 
says, “Hey, they're playing Dixieland,” it is clearly understood what style of music they mean. However, in 
some circles, Dixieland has become a term to identify more of a show business or glitzy form of music. As 
par of this kind of Dixieland, routines on original traditional tunes have sometimes lost creativity in favor of 
showiness. 


No matter what the description is, it is all considered jazz. 
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e Tin Pan Alley 


While JazZ was evolving, composers continued to write popular music. Ragtime music was still 
distributed mainly through sheet music. As sheet music sales continued to grow, many composers moved 
to New York in order to more readily sell their works to publishing companies and distributors. The more 
they could write, they more they could sell. Composers like Irving Berlin and George M. Cohan would 


periodically write several tunes in one day. Sometimes tunes were sold to Broadway productions and 
became the popular tunes of the day. 


In 1909, a writer named Monroe Rosenfeld was commissioned to write a series of articles for the New 
York Herald. These articles were all dedicated to the ever growing song factory, which now had settled on 


28th Street, between 6th Avenue and Broadway. Rosenfeld went to his friend, composer Harry Von Tilzer, 
and asked for help in creating a title for these articles. 


Von Tilzer was quoted as saying: “You need a good title? Look, it's a hot day and the windows are 
wide open. Listen to the sound of my friends and rivals bashing out their music on bashed-up pianos. It's a 
helluva racket. It's like kitchen clatter. You know what | call this area? TIN PAN ALLEY. And you can print 
that if you give me credit.” Rosenfeld printed it but didn't give credit to Von Tilzer. 


Because more and more popular music was becoming available on sheet music, it became easier and 
easier for banjoists of the day to be able to learn and play current melodies. Even today, Tin Pan Alley 
tunes form the foundation of the banjoist's repertoire. Tunes like Margie, Shanty In Old Shanty Town, and 
Waiting For The Robert E. Lee have their roots in Tin Pan Alley and are frequently performed by banjo 
soloists. 


e Blues 

Memphis, Tennessee is often credited as being the Home of the Blues. The Blues represent a story 
told to a basic chord pattern. Musicians who had led tragic lives would often sing their stories to this simple 
chord pattern. The basic Blues is a tune 12 bars long. Other lengths, like 8-bar, 16-bar and 32-bar Blues 
are sometimes used. 


Since the Blues chord pattern is relatively simple, it was adapted by traditional jazz musicians and used 
in many early jazz tunes. 


CHAPTER 10 — A Few More Chords 


rn SS 


, ly used chords—AD and Eb 

This chapter adds to your chord repertoire. You cover two more common | 
You also isan the forms an uses for sus 4, sus 4 7th, minor 7th, minor 6th, and major 7th chords. There 
are two alternate chord forms you will find useful. 


e SUS 4AND SUS 47th 


These are transitional chords. Sus is short for suspended. A suspended note gives the sense af being 
left hanging in the air. It needs to be resolved, transitioning to a major. A sus 4 often resolves back to the 
Ill. Sometimes it is used as a passing chord between the III and V. 


Sus (suspended) 4 chords are another way to add variety to your playing and are useful in runs. 


Asus 4 chord is created from the III or III7 inversion. The III tone is raised to a 4th tone. This sounds 
more complicated than it is. You just stretch your little finger one more fret from the III inversion. 


SUS 4 INVERSIONS SUS 4 7th INVERSIONS 


Practice raising the Ill chord up to a sus 4 and back to the Ill, using the above inversions. Sus 4 chords 
can also be created in other inversions. It is possible to raise the Ill tone to sus 4 on inside strings. More 
experienced players sometimes use these alternate chords. 


e WE SALUTE THE MAJOR 7th 


Many musicians initially have difficulty understanding the concept of the major 7th tone, confusing it with 


the dominant 7th. It is called major 7th because the tone is in the major scale. For example, the major 
scale for the Key of C is: 


C- D- E- F-.G-'A-/g-c 


I- 2- Ill- 4- V- 6- Z- 8or1 
The B note is the major 7th tone. 


A chromalic scale (which includes all half ste 


ps—the sharps and flats) looks like this: 


C- Db- D- Eb- E- F- Gb. G- Ab- ‘A. Bb. BoC 
1- 2- 3- 4- 5- 6 - 7-801 


It is easy to see the B note as the major 7th. As discussed in Chapter 4, the Bb note is the dominant 
7th tone. ear 
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Sa 


Ui major 7th tone is always one-half step higher (one fret) than the dominant 7th. The major 7th is 
io teacher eure tone within a passage of a song, while the dominant 7th usually links different passages 


The most commonly used forms of the major 7th are the Imaj.7 and the Vilmaj.7, both sharing the 
same lead note on the outside string. 


Major7th INVERSIONS 


Delta symbol: maj.7th 
ja 


A major 7th is created by (1) adding the major 7 tone to the triad (In the case of a C chord, adding a B 
note), or (2) lowering the root tone a half step (1 fret). For a C chord, the C note is lowered to a B. 


0 
1 Imaj.7 ul Wmaj.7 Vv Vinaj.7 VIZ vitmaj.7 


e MINOR 7ths AND MINOR 6ths 


Minor 7ths and 6ths are variations on the minor chords covered in Chapter 8. The forms are given 
below, followed by transition exercises to develop familiarity. Some of the chord fingerings are difficult. For 
these, there are faux chords—chords that are not quite the real thing but are close enough to serve as 
functional alternatives. 


The minor 7th is formed by doing two things to the major chord: (1) flat the III tone (lower one fret) to 
make the minor, and (2) add the dominant 7th tone to the chord. The symbolis: m7. The spelling of a 
minor 7th is: 1-II1D-V-dom7. Cm7 is C-ED-G-BD. 


Similarly, the minor 6th is formed by: (1) flatting the 3rd tone, and (2) adding the 6th tone. The symbol 
is m6. 


MOVEABLE MINOR 7th INVERSIONS 


MOVEABLE MINOR 6th INVERSIONS 


Faux Vm? Vilm" 
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i Minors Rule 
: ES: #6. The Cheating In The 
rine aes ed antl 6ths, it's OK to cheat a little by just playing the straight 


minor chord. 


use not to learn these chords. Go ahead and do the exercises. 


Mind you, that is not an exc 


or 6th chords, most people find it easier to learn by first 


: i i min ; 
NOTE: I) foe ee aa 7th or 6th tones—rather than playing the VII7 or 6th chord 


making the minor, then adding the dominant 
first, and then trying to flat the Ill tone to a minor. 


e Exercise 10-1: MINORS: Minor, Minor 7th Minor 6th — Key of C 


Vm7 (Faux) Vv 


Heh 
ste 


I Im7 {Im i 
5 6 
6 vj 
7 
itm? th Ilim6 Vm7 (Faux) y 

2 4 

3 6 5 

4 7 6 

7 
6 


vm7 Vv vm6 X 25 
e SOME ALTERNATE CHORD FORMS — 6th AND VII7 


In Chapter 7, when you learned augmented and diminished chords, you were also shown an alternate 
augmented and diminished. In Chapter 4, we covered 9th chords and an alternate 9th. Here are two other 
alternate chords that will be useful. 


(Examples are C chords.) 


Alternate 6ths 


* NOTE: The Alternate VII7 and the standard VII7 share the same lead note (1st string). 
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NOTE REGARDING ALTERNATE CHORD FORMS 


Keep in mind that any fingering combination that satisfies a particular chord 
Spelling is an acceptable alternate chord form. 


e ESOTERICA: OTHER CHORDS 


In your musical travels, you will find symbols for and references to many other chord configurations. We 
address a few of them here. 


e 11th and 13th Chords 

Like the 9th chord, the 11th and 13th chords are built off the dominant 7th. They are created by adding the 
11th or 13th tone to the dominant 7th chord. 

NOTE: Eleventh chords are also sometimes called 7sus4 or 9sus4. 


KEY OFF: Scale: F-G-A-Bb-C-D-E - 
Tone: I- 2-lll- 4- V -6-VIl- 


11th 


th 
E__ VII (Dom) 
C 


¢ How Do You Play the 11th and 13th Chords? 
* The Short Answer: 
Play a dominant 7th chord when you encounter one of these. 


e The Long Answer: : 
Sometimes, when chord building, you have more notes in the primary chord than you have fingers or 


strings. When this occurs you should start dropping the bottom notes of the chord. In this case, try 
dropping the F note or A note in order to build the 11th or 13th chord. 

Always keep the dominant 7th tone in the chord. 

When you are playing with another banjoist, try sharing the chord—one plays the bottom half of the 
chord while the other plays the remaining notes. 


kk kKKKK KKK 
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e AP CHORDS [A?-C-E] [Dominant 7th: G®] 
The AD triad consists of the AD-C-ED. Its dominant 7th is GD: 


There are two non-moveable AD chords: 


V7 6th 
° Exercise 10-2: AD Chords 


Part 1: AD Chords Up and Up and Down the Neck 


Sue eR Hp 


Ml Vv 6th X 25 


e Part 2: AD7 Chords Up and Down the Neck 


ae 


Vu7 117 v7 VIZ X 25 


—_ 


ont 


KRaKEKKKKKEKRSE 


e E> CHORDS [E»-G-Bb] [Dominant 7th: D>] 
The ED triad consists of the ED-G-Bb. Its dominant 7th is DD. 


° Exercise 10-3: ED Chords 
Part 1: ED Chords Up and Chords Up and Down the Neck 


eae 


° Part 2: Eb7 Chords Up and Down the Neck 


ee 


WT Vu7 WI7 


NO 


Ml X 25 
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» Exercise 10-4: ED and Bb7 Combinations 
The usual turnaround chord for ED is BB7. Practice these combinations. 


4 4 4 4 
tT) Bb-V7 Eb-Ill Bb-VII7 Eb-II 
Lead Note: G Lead Note: F Lead Note:G Lead Note: Ab Lead Note: G X 25 
4 4 4 4 4 4 
0 0) 
1 0 1 
1 
3 3 
Eb-V Bb-17 Eb-V Eb-I Bb-1117 Eb-I 
Lead Note: Bb Lead Note: Bb Lead Note: Bb Lead Note: Eb Lead Note: D Lead Note: Eb X 25 


e Exercise 10-5: AD and Eb7 Combinations 
The usual turnaround chord for ED is BP7, Practice these combinations. 


4 4 4 4 4 4 4 4 4 4 
1 
ADI Eb-lI7 Ab-l Eb-V7 Ab-l Eb-V7 Ab-lll Ab-ll 17 Ab-lll 
X 25 


Eb-V 


¢ EDITORIAL NOTE REGARDING CHORD STUDIES 

At this point, you have studied the basic inversions (I - Ill - V - 6th - dominant 7th) of the nine most 
frequently used chords of the 12 major chords possible. You have also studied the inversions for minor, 
diminished, augmented, major 7th, sus 4, minor 7th, sus 4 7th, and various alternate chord forms. 


These studies should have provided you with a thorough knowledge of your fretboard and of the chord 
relationships to one another, making it unnecessary to dwell at length on each of the three remaining 
chords. Applying your current chord and fretboard knowledge, you will find it easy to determine which 
inversions and frets are required. 


For students still wishing to study each chord individually, follow the format that has been established in 
the previous chapters. Memorize the chord spellings and practice the various inversions up and down the 
neck. 


The chords remaining are: B  (B-D#F#) (Dom. 7th: A) 
Db (Db-F-Ab) (Dom. 7th: Cb) 
Gb (Gb.Bb-pb) (Dom. 7th: Fb) 
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NOTE: All of the songs used in this book (and many more) are 
contained in the Song and Exercise Companion in three formats: 
music notation, chord diagram and chord chart. From this point 


forward, any reference to songs assumes that you will refer to the 
Song and Exercise Companion. 


KKeKKEKKKKRK KK 
¢ SONG: Down By The Riverside (Key of Ab) 
¢ SUGGESTED SONGS: Hard Hearted Hannah (Key of Eb) 
Whispering (Major 7th Chords) 


e RELATED TOPICS: 
e Appendix 1: Chord Inversions - Minor Chords, Major 7th Chords 


CHAPTER 11 — You're Working Too Hard 
or 
Shortcuts for Everyday Playing 


a ce anc A TE TS 


It is important to learn correct technique in your banjo playing. However, there are also times when 
some shortcuts can improve your speed and smoothness. Once you understand the correct chords nor- 
mally used in a tune, it is acceptable to look for opportunities to make your playing easier without compro- 
mising the integrity of the music. This chapter discusses a few of those shortcuts. 


e SINGLE NOTE MELODY VS. FULL CHORD MELODY 


While Eddie Peabody was an expert at playing 4-string chord melody, the rest of us may often find it 
difficult to make the quick changes. Sometimes it is more practical to play single note melody rather than 
full chord melody. For example, in passages with eighth and sixteenth note changes it can be awkward to 


play the full 4-string chords. Many banjoists use combinations of 1st string single note upstrokes and 
downstrokes for these passages. 


Here is a passage that calls for rapid eighth note 
changes from E to G to C, and the 4-string chords 
that would be required for chord melody: 


Another way to play this would be to substitute a 
single-string upstroke for the V chord, making the 
chord transition easier and faster. Pick the 1st string 
at the 5th fret as you slide past on your way to the 0 
ul Vv 1 


10th. 


Full Chord Ny sS-tst 4S Full Chora WY 


This is also a useful shortcut to use as a temporary solution when the required chord changes are be- 
yond your skill level. Bye Bye Blackbird contains a passage that takes a good bit of effort to play as chord 
melody: 


F7 1 3 1 ! l 1 4 D7 4 
17 V7(Alt.) V7(Alt.) Sus 4 7th WIZ 1 9th (Alt.) I 9th (Alt.) 17 
No one here can love and un- der- stand me. 
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However, if one substitutes some single note melody, it becomes much easier: 
Fat 3 1 } 1 I 4 D7 
Stee ieee ly 
17 19th (Alt.) 117 


V7(Alt.) V7(AlL) ‘Sus 4 7th W117 1 9th (Alt.) 
V7(AIL.) V7(Alt.) —-SS-Ist TS SS-Ist VY SS-1st T 
No one here can love and un- der- stand me. 


e 6Exercise 11-1: Single Note Melody 


¢ Practice playing the above passage using single note melody. X 10 
¢ Play all of Bye Bye Blackbird, using single note melody. X 10 


e THREE-STRING CHORDS 


Three-string chords are used when increased speed and dexterity are needed. If the 3-string chord is a 
C, F or AD chord, striking the 4th string is optional. For all other chords, you must develop enough pick con- 
trol to strike only the 1st, 2nd and 3rd strings. 


Here is how the 3-string inversions are formed from the 4-string inversions: 


| 3 becomes Pea 3 
> {I 


HE 
Ns 


Three-string chords are also used when the 4-string chord has too great a stretch for your hand. An 


example is a Bbm chord with a G on the ‘st string. It is easier to make this chord by fretting only the G, B 
and D strings, leaving the C string open. It is essential, however, not to strike the 4th string in this combina- 
tion. This is because a C note is not part of a BDm triad. 


Below are the most common of the C chord 3-string inversions. These may be applied to any other 
chord with the caveat that only in C, F and AD chords may all 4 strings be strummed. For all others, the 4th 


string should be omitted. Only C, F and A® contain a C note in their triad. [Note: There still may be times 
you want to use a C note as a “color” tone in other chords.] 


e 3-String Chords for C 


See 


itm Sus 4 


The tunes Whispering, and Waiting For The Robert E. Lee mak 


' e use of 3-string chords. Look at the 
chord diagrams of Whispering. You will see how 3-string C chords h e of 3-string cho 


ave been used to add smoothness 
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to make some of the stretches easier to reach. 


In Waiting For The R , : ill find that you can 
increase your speed substantially by using 3- ; he Od ee etal ye 


string chords for all of the C and F chords. 


e Exercise 11-2: Three-String Chords 
From the Song and Exercise Companion, play Whispering using 3 


sible. X 10 


-string chords for C and F wherever pos- 


e AVOIDING EXTRA CHORD CHANGES — When To Use Inside Notes 


Many times lead notes within a tune follow the 
actual notes of the chord itself. As an example, 
consider this C chord progression: C to E to G note. 
It could be played as C-I to C-Ill to C-V as indicated. 


A shortcut would be to hold the C-V position for 
all 3 notes, picking the inside strings to get the de- 
sired notes. This accomplishes the goal of playing 
the proper notes within the chord structure and 
eliminates the need to use inversions up and down 
the neck. 


Look at the following two measures of Camptown Races. 
Cc 2 1 I 1 
Vv TT v 6th Vv Wl 
Camptown la- dies sing this song. 
Both measures could be played from the V inversion: 
Cc 2 I I 
V VV sS2nd ve 6th Vo SS2nd 4 


Camptown la- dies sing this song, 


Look at the song Short’nin’ Bread. This is another song in which many of the C chords could be played 
from the V inversion. It is always wise to look for appropriate opportunities to increase your speed and dex- 
terity by using inside strings for the melody. 
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* Exercise 11-3: Using Inside Notes a 
* Play Camptown Races using inside notes from the V inversion. 0 


¢ From the tablature, play Short'nin’ Bread using inside notes from the V inversion. X10 


¢ FINDING LEAD NOTES WITHIN MAJOR CHORD FORMS 


Clearly, being able to use inside notes in place of full chords can simplify your banjo playing. Does this 
mean you have to memorize the entire fretboard, though ... every fret on all 4 strings? 


Actually, there are two schools of thought on that subject. The perfectionists will tell you that, of course, 
you should know every single note on every fret on every string. However, those who are still striving to 
learn may find total memorization of the fingerboard a bit unwieldy, It can be just as effective to know 


WHERE the notes are WITHIN any given chord inversion. 


Below is a guide to knowing where your notes are located. Once you know this, if you still want to 
memorize every note on each fret and string, go right ahead. It can only help. 


TIP: How much of the fretboard must you know? You should know all of 
the notes on the ‘st string without hesitation. You should also know the 
fretted notes at the 5th, 10th and 12th frets: 

5thFret: F-C-E-G 

10th Fret: BO-F-A-C 

12th Fret: C -G-B-D (Octave. Same as the open strings) 


Many banjo tunes are played in the keys of C, F and G and require the use of chord inversions at the 
5th, 10th, and 12th frets. Knowing the inside notes at those frets is very useful. Additionally, it provides a 
frame of reference for finding inside notes a few frets up or a few frets down from these pivotal frets. 


e Know Your Chord Spellings 
If you know the spelling of your chord, you can play the I, Ill or V note in ANY inversion. 
(Appendix 3; Chord Spellings) The | - Ill - V notes always fall in sequence somewhere on the 1st, 
2nd, and 3rd strings within the major chord forms. Looking at the arrangements below, you can see 
that the V inversion is the most straightforward. Using the C-V chord as the example, it is a simple C-E- 
G sequence: I-Ill-V. Notice that in all three inversions, the C-E-G sequence holds true. The sequence 
merely rotates as the lead note changes: 


String: 3 2 1 3 2 4 
V: Cc UE G 
Il: C* 7*B-2G 
I: Cc E G 


It is also useful to note that the 2nd and 4th 
strings within a 4-string inversion are always the same 
note, an octave apart from each other. 


WMV IV ll Vinvi 
V tl I 
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e THE MAGIC 7th CHORD 


The Magic 7th Chord 


Non-Strike String Non-Striko String 


NOTE: When used as a C7 or F7, this may be played as a 
4-string chord, incorporating the open C on the 4th string. 
All others are played as 3-string chords. 


One of the more cumbersome chord changes is between the I7 and the 9th inversions. The following 
passage from Yes Sir, That's My Baby calls for multiple changes between the I7 and the 9th. While this is 
great practice for perfecting your I7 and 9th chord changes, there will be times when you would prefer to 
simplify the oe 


CE 


19th 19th 


ERE 


19th 


Enter the Magic 7th Chord! The I7 to 9th changes are accomplished with only the pinkie changing posi- 
tions. 


If you make the following substitution in the above passage ... 


Do not strike oo 4th String Do not strike the ao" String 
G7th G 9th 


3 
4 
5 
6 


Magic 7th Magic ii 
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... the passage becomes: 


The four bars of G-I7 and G9 are now played with no fingering changes other than the little finger. 


The chorus of Waiting For The Robert E. Lee has twa CA7 to C9 phrases whee this shoricd can be 
applied. It even extends to include a III7 without changing position. (See Siote 7 in the tablature). 


e Exercise 11-3: Magic 7th and 9th Chords 
* Play the above passage from Yes Sir, That's Uy Baby 4 times using the 4-ctring C-I7 and C2 certs, 


followed by 4 times using the 3-string Magic 7th and 9th chords. Strive to make emovth, prease C47 to C2 
full chord transitions. X10 


« From the Song and Exercise Companion, play all of Yes Sir, That's My Baby. K 10 
(a a i A A i i a ao 


e SUGGESTEDSONGS: Yes Sir, That's My Baby (Magic 7th Chord) 
Short'nin’ Bread (Using Inside Notes) 
Bye Bye Blactrbird (Single Note Melody) 
Waiting For The Robert E Lee (Magic 7th and 3-Strirvg Chords) 


« RELATED TOPICS: 
* Appendix 3: Chord Spellings 


CHAPTER 12 — Chord Melody Vs. Improv Vs. Background 


ES 


In this chapter you move beyond building your technical proficiency on the banjo to playing with groups. 
You learn the different playing styles of bands, how to know what style to use and when to use them. 
Guidelines are provided for backing vocalists. You will begin to do some improvisational playing. 


You will begin to notice a strong emphasis on listening. From now on, listening—to yourself and to the 
other players—will be an important part of your playing. Listening is an essential skill which can be devel- 
oped with practice and repetition, just like any of your other skills. 


e WHAT STYLE ARE YOU PLAYING? 


There are many different musical styles for a plectrum banjoist. You could play in a banjo band or a 
traditional jazz (Dixieland) band. Banjoists are even used in 1920's style orchestras. It is important to un- 
derstand the type of band in which you are performing and which types of rhythms and leads are needed to 
improve the quality of the band. Each style requires different lead and back-up skills. 


e PLAYING STYLES FOR BANJO BANDS 


The first playing style you will explore is that used in banjo bands. Banjo bands may consist of any- 
where from 2 to 150 banjos! They also may include combinations of a bass, tuba, washboard, drummer, or 
piano. See Appendix 8: Resources for information on locating banjo bands you may join. 


e Banjo Band Leads — Chord Melody; Single String 

When listening to a group of banjoists performing, try to determine the style of each player. Is he or she 
playing the melody lead or background? If they are playing lead, is the lead played in chords or as single- 
strings? 


Or is the performer playing an improvised lead? Analytical listening greatly improves your ear and helps 
with your own playing. 


The /ead is the actual melody of the tune, originally based on the sheet music. It can be played by the 
note in single-string fashion, or as chord melody. (See Chapter 2; What Is Chord Melody.) 


When you are performing in a banjo band, listen to those around you. 


If you hear several lead players in the band, you may wish to choose to play an improvised melody or a 
background chord pattern, When a banjo band has several background players, it is better to play more 
leads. 


It is important to have the ability to play different styles In order to support those 


around you. 


° Banjo Band Support — Basic 2-Beat | 
Honea band ee are up-tempo. They lend themselves to a fun time. If you are backing another 


: 2 : ra - . The same is true when backing a vo- 
banjo player who is playing lead, it is preferable to play 2-beat style 9 
oat. ge will jae other Ses when backing other leads. For example, a 4-beat style is usually prefer- 


able when backing horns.) 
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The reason 2-beat Is preferable to 4-beat for banjo leads and vocalists is that 2-beat leaves more Spa 
in each measure to hear the lead or vocal. Four-beat gives more of a constant, driving feeling, which can 


possibly overwhelm another banjo lead or vocalist. 


By playing 2-beat rather than 4-beat, you avoid hiding or masking the lead player's music—sometimes 
called “stepping on” the lead. 


e PLAYING BASIC BACK-UP 

The objective of a back-up musician is to provide a complementary background pattern for the leag 
player. This involves selecting an appropriate rhythm as well as an appropriate fretboard range, one that 
will showcase the lead musician. 


Back-up playing serves two important functions. One is to support the lead player in a way that fills out 
the overall sound of the band. The second is to play creatively so as not to distract from what the lead 


player is doing. 


e Up or Down the Neck? 
A banjo player who plays the lead plays the melody of the tune. The melody will usually fall within the 


middle range of the instrument, although it can be played at least one octave lower on the inside Strings or 
one octave higher up near the banjo head. 


The backaround pattern can be played practically anywhere on the neck. Again, it is important to listen 
to the lead player. If possible, play a background pattern that does not interfere with the lead. This can be 
partially accomplished by playing a pattern higher on the neck when the lead is lower—and vice versa. 
Sometimes it is necessary to move the background from high to low during the tune, depending on where 


the lead goes. 


By selecting an appropriate rhythm pattern and an appropriate fretboard range, you are striving to pro- 
vide a complementary background pattern for your lead player. 


Refer to the tune Ain't She Sweet in the Song and Exercise Companion. Below is the beginning part of 
the melody, followed by one possible complementary back-up. When the lead’s chords are grouped around 
the 5th, 6th and 7th frets, the back-up is grouped in the 9th and 10th fret range. When the lead moves toa 
higher range—the 10th, 9th, and 7th frets—the back-up moves down to the 5th and 6th frets. When the 
lead moves dovm to a low range, back-up moves up to the 9th and 10th frets. 


e Lead Melody: Ain't She Sweet 
C 2 'Ab7 2 G7 4 C 2  Ab7 2 


ooebbie 
eee 
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¢ Acomplementary back-up: 
Cc 2 Ab7 2 G7 4 Cc 


Cc 2 
eas — ~9_}_6 ey — 
a es Oe OE ae 9.94 
4 8 wT; 
_9 —|-¢_9 =m EE 
10 40 is m1 Fs 
i ut7 17 v 
E7 2 A7 4 D7 2 G7 2 OS a | 
7 le 7 
—B —B 
5 9 


lL, 
B 
& 


MIT Viz Vu7 Mu7 ! 


e BACK-UP FOR SLOW SONGS 


Back-up for a slow song is the exception to the 2-beal rule. Playing 2-beat on a slow song has a ten- 
dency to make it drag or slow down even more than its usual tempo. Try playing 4-beat rhythm as a back- 
up for slow songs. 


If you have a good tremolo, try that also. Be sure the lead is not relying on you to provide the beat, 
though. A tremolo background usually does not provide a strong beat. 


e Exercise 12-1: SONG: Bye Bye Blues — Back-Up and Lead 
At this point, you have been given all the chords and tools necessary to begin working on the tune Bye 


Bye Blues. Refer to Bye Bye Blues in the Song and Exercise Companion. Memonze it in both lead and 
chord back-up formats. Practice back-up patterns in various places on the neck. You may also wish to re- 
cord yourself playing Bye Bye Blues on tape, both as lead and back-up. Then you can practice playing 
back-up to your lead, and lead to your back-up. 


¢ BACKING A VOCALIST 

Backing a vocalist can be a difficult skill to perfect. Most vocalists have their own tempos, and often 
their own preferred keys in which they sing. 

The best thing to remember is to play quietly. The audience wants to hear the vocalist. 


The most widely used strum when backing a vocalist is the 2-beat, although there are times when 4- 
beat works very well. Try both and listen to determine which you feel best supports the vocalist 


© TRADITIONAL (Trad or Dixieland) BAND STYLE 


A standard traditional jazz band—also called Trad Jazz or Dixieland—usually has a comet or trumpet, a 
clarinet or saxophone, a trombone, a tuba or string bass, maybe a piano, maybe a drum—and a banjo. 


* Trad Rhythms 
String bass players usually play four beats to the measure while tuba players play two beats. (Tuba 


players usually play beats one and three of a four beat measure.) The bass playing rhythm usually deter- 
rains draeerwi fa baad is considered 2-beat or 4-beat. The beat of the band—2-beat or 4-beat—is unre- 
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lated to the banjo rhythm. In other words, a banjoist can and often does play a 4-beat rhythm in a 2-beat 


band. 


Many banjoists play 2-beat rhythm (beats two and four on the banjo) to complement the beats of the 
tuba. 


: ea igi itional jazz bands of the 1920's and you wil) 
Listen to the banjoists in just about any of the original traditiona 
hear escek diyibii htc Sved Four-beat banjo, even with the 2-beat style of the tuba, has a tendency to 
drive the band more. 


‘ lid foundation than 2-beat 
When backing a horn or reed player, 4-beat rhythm lays down a more sold Tot 4 bea 
Two-beat has a bee relaxed feeling and can be used in certain circumstances (as discussed in Backing A 


Vocalist). Generally 4-beat rhythm is stronger than 2-beat. 


e Trad Leads — When It’s Your Turn To Shine 
Periodically, the lead is given to the banjoist during the solos portion of a tune. Solo is when one in- 
strumentalist is showcased, playing either the lead or improvising while the rhythm section plays back-up. 


When the lead is given to the banjoist, he or she has a number of options available. The banjoist can 
play the true tune melody in either chord or single-string format. They can play the melody while adding as 
much pizzazz and flair as they desire, using any combination of strums, tremolos and other techniques 
available in their performing arsenal. It is no longer necessary to stay strictly in 4-beat or 2-beat when play- 
ing lead. 


Wisdom dictates that a banjoist memorize leads to these types of tunes before being put in a situation 
where it is necessary to play it. 


BUT, IF YOU DON'T KNOW THE LEAD ... 


e IMPROVISATION 


You do not have to be a master musician to improvise. Even the average banjoist can learn to impro- 
vise and add flair to their playing. This section introduces you to improvisational technique. Practice and 
experiment on your own to develop your own ideas. And it is O.K. to borrow improvisational ideas from oth- 
ers. Notice that improvisation does not necessarily mean unpracticed. Most musicians have practiced and 
experimented extensively to build up their “improv arsenal’—a collection of patterns and techniques that 


they use again and again. 
Let's begin. 


To improvise means to create a spontaneous lead based on the chord pattern of the tune. This newly 
created lead melody differs from the written melody of the tune. 


Here is an example: 
Camptown Races has a beginning chord pattern like this, with 4 beats to the measure: 


CAMPTOWN RACES 


(elie leis ]_¢ lle Je] | 


Camptown ladies sing Doo-dah, 


Camptown race track 5 Oh, doo-dah day! 
this song. 


miles long, 
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You have been playing the lead of this tune since the beainni i : i 
8 beals of C, 8 beats of G, 8 beats of C, 4 beats of G4 Mera” of this book. Playing back-up requires 


To improvise a lead, one could play 2 beats of C-V, 2 beats of C-I, 2 beats of C-IIl (low) and 2 more 
beats of C-V to create the 8 beats of C needed to fulfill the chord requirements of this section of the tune. 
These C chords can actually be played in any combination AS LONG AS THEY ARE ALL C CHORDS. 
You could insert tremolos and glisses in your chord changes. You can insert other embellishments, grace 


notes, passing notes, etc.—incorporating any techniques with which you feel competent. By doing this, a 
new and creative lead has been improvised. 


CAMPTOWN RACES 


[ele lelis]e]c][s]e| 


Vii W/V 


The same technique can now be used to create the two measures of G chords ... and so on, through 
the remainder of the tune. Be sure to keep the correct tempo of the tune as you improvise. Do not be 
afraid to experiment. Try to find combinations that you like and practice them, adding them to your musical 
arsenal for use in your own solo leads. Improvisation should be fun. 


Once you have developed the basic improvisational technique, play the tune over and over verifying 
your improvisational patterns. This will contribute to your further mastery of banjo chords and patterns. 


Background playing is actually a form of improvisation. However, background or back-up playing usu- 
ally means one type of rhythm—4-beat or 2-beat—and usually avoids a lot of shifting from one chord inver- 
sion to other chord inversions. Remember, when playing back-up, the objective is to support the lead by not 
being distracting. 


Improvisation can be done on any chord pattern of any tune. 


NOTE: It is recommended that someone in the band play the melody at least once before improvisa- 
tlon begins so that the audience knows what tune you are playing! 


e SOME IMPROV IDEAS 


Now is the perfect time to start developing your own repertoire of improv material. A good place to be- 
gin is with an assortment of 2-measure fillers and runs—routines that fill a count of 8 beats. 


HINT: Keep a notebook and write down the improv runs and patterns that you particularly like. 


Then practice them so they are readily available when you need them. 


* Develop some of the exercises from previous chapters into improv routines of 2, 3, and 4-measure 


fillers. , ; 
* Look for pleasing passages within tunes that you can extract as improv material. 


Below are some exercises to help get you started. For other ideas, try some of the material from the 
Song and Exercise Companion. 


Practice the various runs and fillers that follow. Then find places to insert them in your tunes and prac- 
tice doing so. NOTE: Itis important to practice all of them in every key. 
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Chord Scales 
Any of your major chord exercises can be used for 8 beats. Use them going up the neck, down the 


neck, or up and down the neck. Practice each scale in every key. 


e 6Exercise 12- 2 Cc Exercise 12-2: C Chord Run (2 measures) Exercise 12-2: C Chord Run (2 measures} 2 measures 


See 


° Exercise 12-3: C 7th Run Down With Gliss Back Up The Neck (2 measures 
*Sco Alternate 


Couee se 


P.C. *Seo Note Ci7 X 25 
Count: &-a 2,3,4 
*The ‘uch of the G- a is to cites the gliss ts the C-I7. pe Chapter 14: Right Hand: Tremolos 
And Glisses. If you don't wish to work with the gliss yet, make this a normal chord change. 


e Exercise 12-4: C7 Going to an F Chord (2 measures 


NOTE: Alternate 6th may 


e C7 Run Down The Neck be used in 7th runs and 
i. “C7” “2 ; : a often is easier to play. 
2, CF 4 5 Fie 


*See aera 


Mian | HE 


6th Alternate 


e Exercise = = C7 - Up & Back Down re Neck : measures 


*Seo siracieh *Seo anata 


Cee 


VII7 
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e Circle Of Fifth Runs 
* Exercise 12-6: _7th Chords - Grouped Inversions: D-I7 to Bb-I 


0 0 
1 1 
D-I7 


rm X25 


e Walking Runs 


¢ Exercise 12-7: Bb Walking Run: BD to G7 (From Louisiana 
B>.; Bb.; Bb.17 A-I7 Ad.17 
Count: peers : 4 [52,354 


e Exercise 12-8: F Walking Run: V Inversion (From Bill Bailey 


Bbm 2 I Eb | D7 3 
X 25 
Pry ain't that a shame, 


e Exercise 12-10: Style Variations 
Use the following method to play variations of style. 


Play the background as 2-beat. 

Play the background as 4-beat. 

Play the chord melody of the tune. 

Play the tune pattern using improvisational techniques. 

Record yourself playing each tune 4 times—once in each style. Then play accompanying styles 


with your own recording. 


BP oN 


Use this technique to practice Camptown Races; Yes, Sir, That’s My Baby; and Bill Bailey. 
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e SONG: Bye Bye Blues 


SUGGESTED SONGS: Ain't She Sweet (Lead and Back-Up; Style Variations) 
Bill Bailey (Style Variations 
e¢ RELATED TOPICS: 


e Chapter 14: Right Hand: Tremolos And Glisses 
« Appendix 8: Resources 


CHAPTER 13 — Are You Listening Yet? 
eee 


We have all seen them ... the musicians who seem to be able to sit down with any group and play al- 


most any tune at all. They are the ones who have an ear for music. How do they do it? More importantly, 
how can you learn to do it? 


This chapter discusses that magical musical “ear” and how you can acquire that same ear for music. 


e EAR TRAINING 


A well-trained musical ear gives a banjo player the ability to play in various groups and situations, flow- 
ing easily from one tune to another. Ear training allows you to be able to anticipate what is coming next in a 
tune, to know what musical phrases fit together. 


Ultimately, ear training is the element that will make you confident with your instrument. Think of it in 
the same way you would think of learning to drive a car. When you first start, you know how to make the 
car go but you have to concentrate to do it correctly. The more you drive, the more comfortable you are 
behind the wheel. The more you drive in various neighborhoods, the better equipped you become to spot 
potholes, one-way streets, and other problems, and to navigate your way around them. You begin to be 
able to drive competently without giving it much thought. 


The same holds true with your banjo. The more you play your banjo, the more comfortable you will be- 
come with it. The more you explore various musical “neighborhoods,” the better equipped you become to 
navigate smoothly in them. You begin to be able to play your instrument competently in many situations. 


How does one gain this invaluable ear training? There is no substitute for experience. This not only in- 
volves getting out and playing banjo with others, it includes listening to as many other banjo players, banjo 
and traditional jazz groups, and recordings as possible. Musical ideas can also be learned from other types 
of music. As an example, Django Reinhardt guitar recordings have provided many terrific ideas for banjo 
soloists. 

e PARTIAL LISTING OF SUGGESTED LISTENING: Django Reinhardt - 1934-35, Jazz Chronological 
Classics; Hot Jazz Club of France, Best of Django Reinhardt (1996), Avec Le Quintet Du Hot 
Cub De France, Plays The Great Standards, Django Reinhardt And Friends (1992), Djangology 
(1994); Gypsy Jazz. 


To play banjo comfortably, it is important to gain a familiarity with many tunes and chord patterns. This 
usually requires listening to tunes and performers over and over and over. 


It is also very beneficial to play along with recordings. This is easier to do when playing along with a 
traditional jazz recording than it is to try to determine how a professional banjoist is playing a particular lead 
line. But itis all great experience. 


Any musical listening helps train the ear. Memorization of tune leads is another valuable tool that a 
banjoist can call upon when playing. Many musical ideas are repeated from tune to tune. Tune familiarity 


will make any banjoist a better player. 


SUGGESTION: Keep some of your favorite banjo or jazz recordings in your car. Listen 


to them every time you drive. It will help increase your familiarity with many tunes. 
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¢ What To Listen For 
Whon you are listening to bands—whether as a band member or an observer—there are several things 
shoul ar 
Pe ieee t hin the band. Is it a lead or a background, or possibly 


First, determine the role of the banjo sound wil 
an improvisation? Should tho banjo play quiotly or loudly? How does the banjo enhance the band's sound, 


quality, dynamics, chord support, tension and relief, and energy? 


Then, determine tha style of rhythm the banjoilst Is playing. See if you can tell If you are listening to 2- 
beat or 4-beat rhythm .., or is it something different, such as a Latin rhythm. Begin training your ear to se- 
lactively listen to one Instrument at a time In the band. 


on to where the band is going. Most tunes have verses 


Also, if you are In the band, pay close attenti 
and choruses. Some have what Is known as Interludes and pattors. (An Interlude \s a small musical pas- 
sago that connects two main sections of a tune, such as a connection between verse and chorus. A patter 


is usually a third musica! section not associated with the verse or chorus.) 


¢ Staying Ahead Of Tho Tune : 
Learn to anticlpato. Bo awaro of whore the tune Is going. There are “intersections” within a tune— 


segments whero the tune branches off to one of soveral possible different musical sections. (See Chapter 
23: The Roadmap) You must bo thinking ahead to these musical Junctions so you can be prepared to hear 
and rospond to tho musical cues given by the bandleaders. These cues let you know which branch the 
tune Is going to. Otherwise, you may bo headed in a musical direction different from the rest of the band .. 


nol a good thing, 


For oxamplo, That's A-Plenty |s a spirited tune with multiple sections. There are A and B sections, and 
an Interlude, as well as 2-bar breaks, (During breaks, a soloist plays whilo the rest of the band sits out.) 
Some bands play through the breaks In That's A-Plenty while some sil them out as regular breaks. This 
moans that you need to anticipate the break and be prepared to go either way, depending on the rest of the 


band, 


Many bands play the Interludo as a Call and Response section. (Some band members play the “call” 
portion, while others play the “response” portion.) If you were not told in advance, you must be listening and 
bo prepared to choose which section to play, the call or the rasponso. 


Solos In That's A-Plenty are played during the B section, That means the B section Is played repeatedly 
until tho bandleader decidos it Is time to move on to the next section. You need to be able to quickly identify 
these direction changes. 


There will ba times when a lot of this Is guesswork for you. What happens when you guess wrong? 
You need to quickly change directions and got back to the right section. Of course, the rest of the band has 
already raced on ahead of you, 80 you will have to Jump in at the 2nd or 3rd measure in order to be al the 
right placa, Only your listening skills can guide you, 


Another example is South, a tune with A and B sections that are played different ways by different 
bands. Some bands play the whole tune, sections A and B, and then the solos only on the A section, re- 
peating the A section over and over. Same play the whole tune with solos only on the B section, repealing 
Iho B section over and over, Still others play both A and B as solos, repeating the entire tune over and over. 
Mink Fae tho solos are completed, the full band usually plays the entire tune one more time to finish—or 
possibly twice, 


How do hag know? In the case of South, you get your musical cue by listening to the chord. If the next 
chord is an E, the tune has gone back to section A. If itis a Bb7 ion. Again, 
you havo to anticipate and listen. , ithas gone back to the B section. Ag 
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BANJO STYLES 


Listen to as many individuals and groups of as many musical styles as possible. Certainly, banjo solo- 


ists, banjo groups and various traditional jazz groups are extremely useful for developing a good ear for 
playing banjo. Listening to other types of music, including classical, country, gospel, and rock and roll will 
be of great value also. For example, Glen Miller's In The Mood and Bill Haley's Rock Around The Clock 
have similar chord patterns from which lead improvisational ideas can be tapped. 


Recordings have always been a great help to the developing musician. There are so many available, 


though, how do you choose? Below are some names to look for when searching out soloists, bands or re- 
cordings. Refer to Appendix 8: Resources for other suggestions. You will also find information there re- 
garding instructional materials produced by these individuals. 


Chord Melody and Chord Improvisation 


Doug Mattocks — Doug is a true professional with a very clear performing style. It is easy to hear 
what he is doing on the banjo. 


e SUGGESTED LISTENING: Dueling Banjos To Malaquena; Banjomania In Concert (Video); Banjo Mas- 
terpieces; Christmas Remembered (1990); Pick Yourself Up (1994) 


Eddie Peabody — The man who became the most famous plectrum banjoist of all-time was Eddie 

Peabody. He developed a full chord lead style which many banjoists continue to use today. 

e SUGGESTED LISTENING: Eddie Peabody Plays, DOT. NOTE: This recording is currently out of print. 
The following Web site is a possible resource. [See Appendix 8 for other resources.] WORLD 
WIDE WAX, http:/Avww.worldwidewax.com 


Brad Roth — Brad Roth is a nationally known banjoist who plays in the Eddie Peabody style. Currently 
living in Southern California, Brad can be seen at many banjo and jazz festivals. 
e SUGGESTED LISTENING: Next Generation, Misbehavin’ Jazz Band; Christmas Remembered (1990); 


Pick Yourself Up (1994); Banjomania In Concert (Video) 


Dave Marty — Dave lives in San Francisco and has been playing professionally for over 30 years. 

Nicknamed “Mr. Smoothie,” he is considered one of the finest and most creative plectrum banjoists 

playing today. Take any opportunity you have to see and hear Dave Marty play. 

e SUGGESTED LISTENING: The Banjo Artistry of Dave Marty, Vol. 1, (Accompanied by Gary Neuman); 
The Banjo Artistry of Dave Marty, Vol 2 - Live In Concert, (Accompanied by Gary Neuman); Dave 
Marty In Italy, Live With The Knuckle Busters - 1968; Banjorama ‘92 - Dave Marty, Vol. 4, (Accom- 


panied by Gary Neuman); Volume 5 Live - The Banjo Artistry of Dave Marty; (Accompanied by 
Gary Neuman) 


NOTE: These recordings are available by contacting Dave Marty, 83 Fairmont Drive, Daly City, CA 
94015-3072. E-mail address: DBANJOMAN@Yahoo.com 


rT bl db to be the best banjoist to h lived. H 

Harry Reser — Harry Reser is considered by many to be the best banjoist to have ever lived. Ne was 

mainly a tenor banjoist, but his single-string work created the standard that is still being copied today. 

Some of Reser's solo work is available through Yazoo Records. . 

© SUGGESTED LISTENING: Banjo Crackerjax 1922-1930, Yazoo Records (October 9, 1992); Big Band 
Jump, Audi Plus Enhanced CD (March 5, 1996); Roaring Twenties, Intersound (June 24, 1997) 


Single-String and Chord Combinations 
th Bechtel i Perry Bechtel was involved with Fred Bacon in the development of the Bacon & Day 
banjo and designed the knee mute that is on the instrument. In 1959, Bechtel recorded the definitive 
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plectrum banjo album, which is still available today. Bechtel's ch er, both single String and 

chord melody to create a unique style which very few can duplicate ) ss 3 

* SUGGESTED LISTENING: Hard to Find LP Record: Banjo Hall of Fame, Perry Bechtel, Plectrum 
Banjo, (Nashville, 1956); Perry Bechtel At Home, (Taken from a reel to reel recording and re. 
produced as a 2-sided cassette; live recording of one of Perry's solitary practice sessions — mig. 
takes, corrections and all. An excellent demonstration of the Bechtel style.) 


j in Baltimore, Maryland, and travels the world p! 
Buddy Wachter — Buddy Wachter Is headquartered in . é play. 
ing plectrum banjo. His style is closest to the Bechtel style of playing. Buddy is not only a performer but 
also a teacher of the plectrum banjo. His inspirational playing has provided the motivation that resulted 


in the creation of many good banjoists. ‘ 
e SUGGESTED LISTENING: Together, Buddy Wachter and Sandy Riner. 


e Trad Style 

(Traditional Jazz Band Style) : ; 
Johnny St. Cyr — St. Cyr was one of the early banjoists and played with Louis Armstrong's Hot Five 
and Hot Seven jazz bands, among others. St. Cyr provided a strong rhythm behind the Armstrong 
bands, which helped drive the music and give it the feel that became so popular at that time. St. Cyr’s 
work will give you some great ideas on backing traditional jazz bands and what is necessary to make 
them swing. 

e SUGGESTED LISTENING: Someday You'll Be Sorry, Johnny_St. Cyr (November 14, 1994); Hot Five- 

Vol 1, Louis Armstrong. 


Al Casey — Casey was the guitarist with Fats Waller from 1934 until 1943, and can be heard on many 
of the Fats Waller recordings. Interestingly, Casey used “Carl Kress” tuning which means the top four 
strings were tuned like a plectrum - C, G, B, D. 

e SUGGESTED LISTENING: Buck Jumpin’, Fantasy/Original Jazz Classics (October 17, 1991); Jivin’ 
Around, Ace (August 30, 1995); London Jazz Sessions, JSP, UK (April 10, 1998); Sidewinder, Bear 
Family (September 5, 1995); Big_Reunion (1957); The Al Casey Quartet (1960); Six Swinging 
Strings (1981); Jumpin’ With Al, Black and Blue (1973); Best Of Friends (1981); Genius Of The 
Jazz Guitar (1981); Al Casey And George Kelly With Fessor’s Session Boys (1983); Al Casey Re- 
members King Curtis (1985). 


e STUDY ASSIGNMENT 


e Listening to Style Differences 


If you have not already started, begin acquiring various recordings and listen to style differences. Listen 
selectively to the individual instruments within the band. Pay attention to how their roles change from sec- 
tion to section within the same tune, sometimes playing lead, sometimes back-up, sometimes with a driving 
beat and sometimes assuming a more passive role. 


Your objective is to be able to identify: 
e The role and style of the banjo; 


e The various directions and turning points of the tune and the cues for these changes; 
e Thechords and patterns of the tunes. 


Choose a few favorite tunes and become as familiar as possible with the to play along with these 
tunes, identifying the chords and song directions. Z A del ee 9 


e Exercise 13-1: Identifying Chords By Ear 

First, record yourself playing various chords, being sure to play them in random order. Play several 
measures of each chords various inversions, then speak the name of the chord aloud at the end of the Se 
quence. Do this for each of the major chords and for each of the dominant 7th chords. 
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Then listen to the tape, beginning at different 


; i points on the tape. Try to identify the chords by sound 
prior to your voice identification. Try to identify the i 


nversions as well. 


If you find yourself memorizing the sequences or oth 


er cues on the tape thal give you the chord identifi- 
cations, make a fresh recording and repeat the process. 


KKK KKK KEKE RK 
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RELATED TOPICS: 

e Chapter 18: Music As Mathematics; Identifying Intervals By Ear 
¢ Chapter 23: What'd He Say!? - Playing With Groups 
e Chapter 12: Chord Melody Vs. Improv Vs. Background 


CHAPTER 14 — Right Hand: Tremolos and Glisses 
LUC 


In this chapter you begin work on the proper technique for an effective gliss and tremolo. Glisses and 
tremolos often are the most frustrating aspects of a banjoist's learning process. This chapter will identify 


the do’s and don'ts of this technique. 


e TREMOLOS AND GLISSES 
We will refer to basic glisses as "da-da-da-da,” which refers to the desired rhythm of “1-&-a-2.” 


A tremolo is a sustained series of rapid strokes usually played as entire measures or musical phrases. 
Tremolos have a tendency to take the space of several notes or even measures. Tremolos and glisses 


are favorite ornamental banjo performance tools. 


Tremolos and glisses can be single-string or full chord. The same basic techniques apply to both. In 
this chapter, your goal is to master the full chord tremolo and gliss. 


The biggest obstacle to overcome when practicing tremolos or glisses is the tendency to tighten up 
the faster you go. Many banjoists lock their wrist, tighten their muscles and try to force the tremolo. Just 
the opposite is necessary to play the tremolo correctly. A fluid, easy right hand will allow you to play the 
tremolo cleanly. 


e RIGHT HAND TECHNIQUE 


Proper right hand technique is critical for playing the gliss or tremolo. Fret any chord inversion with your 
left hand. Do not change left hand positions during this learning stage of the tremolo and gliss. Practice the 
following: 


1. Place your right forearm comfortably on the armrest as you 
would normally when strumming. Holding the pick in the 7 2X if, 
proper position, relax your hand toward the head of the in- : p PW eK 
strument, Allow your hand to dangle. Keep your wrist re- 
laxed, (Figure 14-1) 


2. To prepare to strum, rotate your wrist upward and position 
the pick slightly above the 4th string. (Figure 14-2) 


Figure 14 - 1 


3. Without touching the strings, practice strumming down and 
up in a narrow arc. The pick should move slightly beyond 
the top and slightly beyond the bottom strings — no more. ~ cA 
Anything beyond this narrow arc is wasted movement. ¢ _— A 
The sequence should be the same as Figures 14-1,14-2, ap 
and 14-3. ona 

r" A 

“Se 4 i, “ 

4. Gradually increase your speed—without forcing any \ 
movement—and slowly move the pick toward the strings 
until you have contact. Figure 14 -2 
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5. Brush the strings lightly in this same down-up pattern. e 
Practice all your tremolos and glisses very slowly. Make / 
sure the sound is clean before increasing your speed. Y 


6. As you begin to master a smooth tremolo, practice moving 
among various basic chords up and down the neck tode- — 
velop coordination between both your right and left hands. 


Your tremolo rhythm should be unbroken during your \ 
chord transitions. \y 


Figure 14 -3 


TECHNIQUE CHECKLIST: 
e There should be no arm movement. 


e Your pick should rotate from an upward to a downward position as you strum. 
e Your wrist should remain loose and relaxed. 
« Practice slowly to keep the strokes even and rhythmic. 


e Step 1: Developing The Tremolo — Or "Da - Da - Da - Da" 
Always begin your tremolo on a downbeat. Your goal is to keep an even rhythm. The count for a 
short tremolo is “1-&-a-2”. It takes up the space of two beats. 


e Exercise 14-1: Mixing The Short Tremolo With Strums 
Select any chord inversion and practice in groups of 4. 


Part 1: 

Count: 1-&-a-2 3 4 1-&-a-2 3 4 

In this part of the exercise, strum the short tremolo first, followed by two single downstrokes, then an- 
other tremolo and two more single downstrokes 


The Tremolo The Tremolo 
Biri’ 3.°¢«4 Tica a'e2! 3 4 
a” NZ 
-da- -da-da-da 
Da-da-da-da a X 50 
pace 
p10 0 0 » 10 0 0 
1-&-a-2 4 1-&-a-2 3 4 
ole ¢ v Var v v Etc. X 50 
Remember: SLOW PRACTICE WINS THIS RACE 
Part 2: 
Count 1-&-a-2 3-&-a-4 1-&-a-2 3-&-a-4 


In the 2nd part of this exercise, practice the short tremolos one after another, with no single 
strums between them. 
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TW Te-a-2! T3-a-a-4! Ty -g-a-2! F3-a-a-4l 
| 1 | a e A a A 
Vet VAUD VT 
Da-da-da-da Da-da-da-da Da-da-da-da Da-da-da-da X 50 


Count: 


-&-a- 3-&-a-4 1-&-a-2 3-&-a-4 
‘nen Lay VAUD Yan X 50 


e Step 2: Developing The Basic Gliss 

A gliss is a short tremolo that is typically used at the end of a measure, thus connecting the two meas- 
ures. It usually takes up the space of two beats. It always begins on a downstroke and ends on an up- 
stroke. A gliss usually is initiated on the "4" count of a measure, although it can be extended by including 
both the 3 and 4 count. The final upstroke of the gliss will be the 1 count of the next measure. 


e Mixing the Gliss With Strums 


e To Start The Gliss: 


¢ Begin the gliss on the last beat of the measure you are leaving. 
Select any chord inversion and practice in groups of 4. 


e Exercise 14-2: Mixing The Gliss With Strums -4-&-a-1 
Count 4-&-a-1 2 3 4 
In this exercise, practice ending one measure with a gliss that leads into the next measure. 


The Gliss 
3 er 2 4 
NY v NY VUAVD NY NY NY 


| 1st Measure 2nd Measure | 


X 50 
Te ree 
0 0 0 ee 0 0 sire 0 
4 2 3 4-&-a-1 2 3 4-&-a-1 1 
v v Vv Vavn ov Vv YVIvn Vv Ete, X50 


Common Error: Putting extra strokes in a gliss, often caused by trying to end the 
gliss on a downstroke. 


e Step 3: Developing The Sustained Tremolo—Connecting The Da - Da - Da - Da's 


The next step is the sustained tremolo. Take your time with this part. Only careful practice will allow 


you to master this difficult technique. The sustained tremolo takes up the space of several beats or even 
measures. 
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The sustained tremolo is an extended, uninterrupted tremolo. It can be performed two different ways: 
(1) with an emphasized beat, and (2) with no discernible beat emphasis. 


To practice, begin extending your short tremolo gradually, one or two measures at a time, while tremo- 
landoing slowly and evenly. DO NOT HURRY THE PROCESS. 


e Exercise 14-3: Connected Da- Da-Da-Da's 
Part 1: Emphasize All Beats 
Count! 1-&-a-2-&-a-3-&-a-4-&-a-1-&-a-2-&-a-3-&-a-4 ete. 


In this part of the exercise, emphasize every beat as part of your tremolo. fi 


TIMING TIP: When done correctly all of the odd beats are downstrokes and all of the even 


beats are upstrokes. (Unless beginning with an even stroke, as in a gliss—4-&-a-1—in which 
case, all even beats will be downstrokes.) 


Part 2; Emphasize Even Beats Only 


Count! 1-&-a-2-&-a-3-&-a-4-&-a-1-&-a-2-&-a-3-&-a-4 ete. 
In this part of the exercise, emphasize every other beat of your tremolo. 


Count: 1°&-a-2-&-a-3-&-a-4-&-a-1-&-a-2-&-a-3-&-a-4 


URUPutVtPuBurvrvuPsvsrvtrv# 


X 50 


Part 3: With No Beat Emphasis 
Count. 1-&-a-2-&-a-3-&-a-4-&-a-1-&-a-2-&-a-3-&-a-4 ate. 
Now you have reached the Holy Grail of the right hand. Practice executing a tremolo with no dis- 


cernible beat emphasis. That is, every stroke should be equal. Remember to gradually extend 
the length of your tremolos. 


Coun: 17&+a-2-&-a-3-&-a-4-&-a-1-&-a-2-&-a-3-&-a-4 
cunts ED UPVUDUETPYUDVUDUEYBPVTDY BUT 


Da-da-da-da -da-da -da -da -da-da-da-da -da -da-da -da -da -da -da-da -da-da 


X 50 


REMINDER: Don't tighten up! Keep forearm muscles relaxed and pivot the wrist. 


° SLIDING TREMOLOS AND GLISSES 


A sliding tremolo (or gliss) combines a left hand technique with your right hand technique. Itcan bea 
short gliss, connecting two measures, Or a short tremolo, or a sustained tremolo covering several beats or 
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measures. Once you have truly mastered the tremolo, you may be able to play an entire tune melody using 


a sustained, sliding tremolo. 


A sliding tremolo is a left hand slide executed simultaneously with a right hand tremolo. 


e Step 1: Practicing The Slide (Without A Tremolo) 
The slide is a left hand technique. While holding a string or chord on the fretboard, the hand slides up 


the neck to another fret without releasing pressure on the strings. When this is done just as a chord or 
string has been struck, it produces a pleasing, slurring sound. 


1) A Single-String Slide. Try a single-string slide. 
e Using your little finger, fret the first string at the 5th fret. (A note) 


Pick the string and simultaneously slide your finger up the neck to the 10th fret. (C note) 
Make the slide a smooth, unhurried but continuous motion. 

Be sure to maintain pressure on the 1st string throughout. 

That is a slide. 


2) A Full Chord Slide. Now try a slide using a chord inversion: 
e FormaG-l chord at the fifth fret. 


e Strum the full chord. 
* Without releasing your finger pressure on the fretboard, slide the 


entire chord inversion up the neck to the 10th fret for a C-l 
chord. (It may be necessary to release some thumb pressure, | 


while keeping the string pressure constant.) 


IMPORTANT NOTE 
The first step of a slide is to form the finishing inversion before striking the strings and initi- 
ating the slide. In Example #2 above, that is what you did when you formed the | inversion at 


the 5th fret. The objective was to be in place for the next stroke of a C-! chord at the 10th fret. 
Therefore, you must begin the slide with a | inversion at whatever fret you are leaving—the 
5th fret in our example. 


e Exercise 14-4: Full Chord Slide 
¢ Practice the example above—I Inversion slide from G-I (5th fret) to C-I (10th fret)— until you have 
mastered the technique. 
e Practice the full chord slide using a G-I7 (5th fret), sliding to a C-I7 (10th fret). 
e Practice the same technique using different inversions and different frets. 


e Step 2: Practicing the Sliding Tremolo 
e Return to the tremolo exercises above and incorporate a sliding tremolo. Begin with the G toc 
slide, moving from the 5th fret to the 10th. 
e Practice the full chord slide from a G-I (5th fret), sliding to a C-I (10th fret). 
e Practice the same full chord slide using a I-7 inversion. 
e Practice the same technique combining different inversions and different frets. 
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Using Camptown Races—in a slowed down version—incorporate the following into the tune: 


« Mixing tremolos and strums — [1-&-a-2] 
e Using glisses at the end of musical phrases — [4-&-a-1] 


* Is it going well? Then, try playing an entire verse with a sustained tremolo throughout, sliding 


up and down the neck as dictated by the melody. 


e REGARDING SPEED 


Remember that SPEED WILL COME AUTOMATICALLY. Concentrate on mastering the tremolo tech- 
niques, on keeping an even rhythm, on achieving clear, crisp sounds coupled with precise fingering skills. 
As you become more adept, your speed will increase without any effort on your part. 


The next chapter discusses precision in timing and the use of metronomes. It will aid you in increasing 


your speed and your precision simultaneously. 
e NOTATION 


e Tremolo 

The symbol for a tremolo [also called tremolando] is a diagonal 
slash through the stem of a half or quarter note. Since a whole note has 
no stem, the slashes are placed usually above or somewhere below the 
note. Typically there are 3 or 4 slashes although this varies, depending 
on whether the composer intended sixteenth or thirty-second notes. The 
number of slashes indicates the speed of the tremolo. 


e Tremolo Between Two Different Notes 

To indicate a tremolo between two different notes—e.g., when 
tremoloing from G to C—the diagonal slashes are placed between the 
two note stems. In other words, both notes are notated with slashes in 
between them. Although this looks like 2 quarter notes, it has the value 
of only one quarter note. It is a tremolo quarter note. 


e Gliss 
The notation for a glissando is a lightning bolt located either between 
the two notes or above the staff. 
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* SUGGESTED SONGS: Bye Bye Blackbird (With Tremolos and Glisses) 


° Avalon (With Tremolos and Glisses) 


5% 


Tremolo Symbols 


W 


Tremolo Quarter Note 


Gliss Notation 


When The Saints Go Marching In (With Tremolos and Glisses) 


* RELATED TOPICS: 
* Chapter 16: Timing 


CHAPTER 15 — Timing 
aes a ese eee 


rtant element of banjo playing that we have devoted a separate chapter to it 
nacontrolled manner. Learning a tune or a pattern is 
e, especially when playing with 


Timing is such an impo 
The purpose of this chapter is to emphasize playing i 
only half the battle. It is also necessary to be able to play at a steady pac 
others. Playing in time is every bit as important as being able to play the tune. 


Now that you have a good idea of what the left hand is supposed to do, it is time to get disciplined with 
the right. 


e THE BIGGEST BANJO FAILING: SPEEDING IT UP 


Discipline is a word that occurs rarely in the banjoist’s dictionary. Most of the time, we play for our own 
enjoyment or with others who are having a good time. Many times it is easy to forget there is a rhythm in- 
volved. There is a natural tendency to change the pace of a tune. Usually with banjoists, it is to speed up, 
although slowing down is also common when playing slower songs. A tune always has a pace to it. Prac- 


tice being as steady and even as possible. 


Especially when practicing alone, you will find there is a tendency to speed up on the easy parts and 
slow down on the tough ones. It is a rude awakening when playing that same tune in a group to find the 
rest of the band doesn't slow down when you do. Suddenly they are way ahead of you and you are strug- 


gling to catch up. 

When playing with others, you will find they may have problems with pacing also. Your ability to remain 
a steady and strong player becomes even more important. Others will begin to rely on you for pacing rather 
than you having to rely on them. 


e COUNTING: 


In Chapter 8, Reading A Chord Chart, we discussed the importance of counting as you play, even if 
only practicing drills. It is of sufficient importance in keeping a steady pace that it would be remiss not to 
repeat it in this discussion of Timing. 


e The Importance Of Counting 
First, counting is an immeasurable aid in keeping a steady rhythm. Second, it helps you keep your 
place in the song. Third, it helps you come back in at the correct point when you lose your place. 


As you know, most music is divided into measures. The majority of these are 4 beats per measure. In 
4/4 time, the standard practice is to count in groups of four as follows: 


[ast | ana | ant | ain | sm | oon | rn 
1-254|2.294|3 234)4.2s4t 204[2 294)3.204[4 254 


Count: 
At the 5th measure, start over with "1" | 


Measure: 


This counting technique is particularly useful when there are several measures of the same chord. 
For example, Bill Bailey has 6 bars of F, followed by 8 bars of C7, then 6 more of F. It becomes very 
easy to lose track of your place in the song if you are not counting. 


For other time signatures—such as waltz time in 3/4 time, which has 3 beats per measure—you 
simply adjust the count. Waltz time would count as: 1-2-3; 2-2-3; 3-2-3, 4-2-3- 1-2-3, 2-2-3, etc. 


TIP: Even when you lose your place or fall behind, continue counting. When you find your place, 


come back in. 


e METRONOMES AND PRACTICE 


It is wise to get in the habit of practicing with a metronome from the very start of your banjo playing. 
Some of the advantages are: 


e You will avoid common errors of subtly—or not so subtly—speeding up or slowing down during different 


oe = a song. You will become aware of and able to control these pace changes before they be- 
come habits. 


« You will become aware of spots in a tune where you pause or hesitate, probably just before a difficult 
section. 


e You will be on the road to developing perfect rhythm. This will make you a more valuable band member 
when playing with a group. Even if your preference is to simply play to yourself on your own back porch, 
perfect rhythm control will increase your personal enjoyment. 


e Choosing A Metronome 
There are both mechanical and electronic metronomes available. Whichever you choose, be sure to 
get one that has both visual and audio cues. 


The traditional wooden pyramid metronome is recommended. It uses a swinging pendulum in a sound 
box that amplifies the tick-tock sound. The speed is adjusted by a weight that is moved up or down a 
graduated scale on the pendulum. The sound is loud enough to be heard over your playing, and the swing- 
ing pendulum is an excellent visual cue. 


Various electronic types of metronomes are available, with many different features and many different 
sizes. Some are only a couple of inches long or wide. Almost all have both sound (usually beeps) and vis- 
ual (flashing lights) cues that can be adjusted. It is important that these cues be loud enough and visual 
enough that they guide you without any conscious effort on your part. Be sure to test these while playing 
your banjo to ensure they give you adequate assistance without causing you to divert your concentration to 
the metronome. 


¢ Tips For Using A Metronome 


DAVE’S LIST OF RULES: #7. The First Rule of Speed 
Never play a tune faster than the part you play the slowest. 


* To practice with a metronome, start out at slower than normal speeds. Make sure you can play the 
tune’s chord pattern or lead or improv cleanly al the slow speed. Then begin speeding up the metro- 
nome. Never set the metronome faster than the part of the tune you play the slowest— 
CLEANLY! Otherwise, you only practice and reinforce the mistakes you make while trying to play too 


fast. 


* Let the metronome tell you at what speed to practice new tunes, techniques or drills. 
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Concentrate on playing evenly and with precision. Speed will come automatically as your familiarity 
level increases and your muscle memory is reinforced. As you become comfortable with one speed, in- 


crease the metronome speed a few notches ata time. 


Keep time along with the metronome by tapping your foot, which will develop your ability to keep perfect 
time without the metronome. 


When practicing a tune, make every effort to continue playing when you make a mistake. Don’t 
stop. After all, the band won't stop. Rather, keep counting, and teach yourself to come back in as 


soon as possible, picking up the tune al the correct point. 


Establish an odd and even visual cue. For example, in the case of a pyramid metronome with a pen- 
dulum arm, let the odd beats—the 1 and 3 beats—always be on the left side, while the even beats—the 
2 and 4 beats—are always on the right. If you drop a beat or add a beat, you will know because the 
arm will be on the wrong side of your count. Without this, you can easily drop or add a beat without be- 
coming aware of it, since you would still appear to be in time ... but in the wrong place. 


e Exercise 15-1: 2-Beat & 4-Beat With A Metronome 
Choose any chord chart from the Song and Exercise Companion. Practice the following with a metro- 


nome. (Refer to Chapter 5 to refresh your memory.) 


° 4Beat X 50 
° 2Beat X 50 
e 2-Beat Variation X 50 
e Syncopation X 50 
« Waltz Time X 50 
e Off-Beat Rhythms X 50 


e TREMOLOS WITH A METRONOME 


In the previous chapter, playing da-da-da-da was discussed. Sometimes it is a connecting gliss 
(Counted as 4-&-a-1) and sometimes a tremolo (Counted as 1-&-a-2). Da-da-da-da is two beats with the 
middle two "da-da’s" filling in the space between beats. The first and last "da's” are the actual beats. 


Set the metronome at a relatively slow speed. The tick and the tock are the two beats. Practice da-da- 
da-da to the metronome, getting all four strokes into the two ticks of the metronome. Do this repeatedly AT 
THE SLOW SPEED. Once you have mastered this, begin to speed up the metronome—a few notches at a 


time, only. 


Repeat the exercises of Chapter 14: Right Hand — Tremolos And Glisses, using a metronome to en- 
sure you are keeping accurate time as you perform the tremolos and glisses. 


Pay particular attention to whether you are adding or dropping a beat in these exer- 


cises. The “Odd and Even” technique described above will help. 


e Exercise 15-2: Mixing The Tremolo With Strums 


4; Count, °1-&-a-2 3 4 1-&2a-2 3°47 428.a-2 3% X50 
2. Count. 1-&-a-2 3-&-a-4 i=8-8-2 ).4°6-64 X 50 


e Exercise 15-3: Mixing The Gliss With Stums —4-8&-a-1 


Count. 4-&-a-1 2-34 X 50 
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Be alert for the common error of putting extra strokes in a gliss, often caused 


by trying to end the gliss on a downstroke. 


Exercise 15-4: Sustained Tremolo With A Metronome 


1. Emphasize All Beats 


Count. 1-&-a-2-&-a-3-8&-a-4-&-a-1-&-a-2-&-a-3-&-a-4 ete. 


X 50 
2. Emphasize Even Beats Only 
Count 1-&-a-2-&-a-3-&-a-4-&-a-1-&-a-2-&-a-3-&-a-4 ate. 


X 50 
3. With No Beat Emphasis 
Count. 1-&-a-2-&-a-3-&-a-4-&-a-1-&-a-2-&-a-3-&-a-4 ete. 


X 50 


Exercise 15-5: Sliding Tremolos 
e Practice the full chord tremolo slide C-I Slide from 5th fret to 10th fret. 


e Practice the full chord slide using a G I7 (5th fret) sliding to a C 17 (10th fret). 
e Practice the same technique incorporating different inversions and different frets. 


X 50 
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CHAPTER 16 — Two Up and Two Down — 


Transposing On The Fly 


ee ey 


: i i lete mastery of all chords and inver- 
NOTE: Before proceeding with this chapter, you should have comp! 
sions, and a thorough knowledge of the notes on the first string of the fretboard. You should also be com- 


petent at making precise chord transitions. 
es 


One of the more challenging things a banjoist must be able to do is transpose a tune from one key to 
another with no advance preparation — transposing on the fly. While many tunes are consistently per- 
formed in a particular key—for example, Bye Bye Blues is usually in the Key of C—there are times when 

layed in a different key. Often, these key changes are made on 


bands or vocalists require that a tune be p 
the spot, as you perform. You do not have advance notice in order to prepare for the new key. In these 
instances, you must be able to transpose the chords as you play. 


This chapter introduces techniques to transpose as you play, using Yes Sir, That's My Baby as the 
working tune. 


e TWO UP AND TWO DOWN 


Two up and two down is the phrase that will get you started on transposing tunes as you play. It refers 
to playing identical chord patterns either two frets above or two frets below a foundation chord. 


Intervals (spacing from note to note) of any given chord pattern are the same, no matter what key the 
pattern is played in. “Two up and two down" is based on this fact. 


You already know that the fingering of all (moveable) chord inversions is identical from one chord to an- 
other—just on different frets. A C-l is formed the same as a G-l ora Bb-|, the only difference being the frets 
used: For C-l, the pinkie is on the 10th fret, G-I on the 5th, and BD-I on the 8th. You probably have also 
noticed that the chord inversions all share the same interval pattern. In Chapter 2, when discussing the 
fretboard positions of C chord inversions, it was pointed out that all major chords skip a single fret between 
the |, the Ill and the V inversions. Chapter 4 detailed the interval pattern for 7th chords. (See Appendix 2: 


Fretboards) 


In the same way, a given chord pattem shares the same interval pattern from one chord to another. 
By (1) grouping your chords, and (2) knowing the relationship of the chords to each other, it becomes 
fairly simple to move the chord pattern to a different position on the fretboard. Playing the exact same 
chord pattem in a different location effectively accomplishes the task of transposing the chord pattem to 
another key. 


Confusing? Probably. Try this: 

e Forma C-V inversion on the 5th fret. This is your foundation chord. 

° Play Line 1 of the chord pattern for Yes Sir, That’s My Baby, as written below. Notice that you 
switch between a V inversion and a 1-7 inversion. 

¢ Now form a V inversion on the 10th fret. Looking at the chord diagrams as written play the ex: 
act same chord pattern using the 10th fret for your foundation chord. ; i 

* You just transposed Line 1 of Yes Sir, That's My Baby from the Key of C to the Key of F. 
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e Step 1: GROUPING YOUR CHORD PATTERNS 


As you know from reading chord charts, there are many different places on the banjo neck to play a 
tune’s chord pattem. The patterns can be played wherever there are playable inversions. 


Below is the chord pattern for Yes Sir, That's My Baby, in the Key of C. 


YES SIR, THAT'S MY BABY 


ea al ea alee a 


for [FIL Le lLe Le |Ler] Le] 
TMP FEE 


To play this pattern, any C chord, G7 chord, etc. will do the job when played in the proper sequence. 
Realistically, though, it is a waste of motion and effort to play chords that are far apart on the neck. Itis 
preferable to play the chord inversions that are physically nearest each other. As an example, playing C-I 
and G-III7 (frets 10 and 9, respectively) is more convenient than playing C-I and G-VII7 (frets 10 and 3, re- 
spectively). 


Finding chords that are close to each other is known as grouping the chords. The exercises you have 
practiced while mastering the individual chords have included grouped chord combinations. Learning the 
chord grouping patterns in one general area of the neck is the first step to being able to transpose any tune 
to any key. 


e Exercise 16-1: Grouping Chord Patterns 

Practice each of the following four lines repeatedly, paying particular attention to the chord combina- 
tions. You will be using the same chord groupings when you transpose this song to other keys at the end 
of the chapter. 


Following is a good chord grouping for the first and second lines of our song (Key of C). Notice that the 
lead note remains on the same fret for all C and G7 chords, and only moves a single fret for the D-III7 


chord. 
YES SIR, THAT'S MY BABY 


une: — Le _¢ [7] [e7][e7]Le7]L_¢ || 
vevo6WhkhU 7 WW VW 


X10 


G74 G74 G74 G74 
17 


HDRES 
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EP APPEIEE 
Vv V \7 17 17 I7 Vv Vv X10 


4 G74 G74 G74 


aa 


PEE EEE 


Vii7 V7 OM tl V7 WNI7 WI7 
For the third line, grouping the chords just below the 5th — minimizes the motion required. 


eae 


viz V7 ni7 


me ETE 


17 I7 17 X 10 


The fourth line is a ae ee the ft 


4 °°-G7-4* G7" 42" G74 


Re eee 


e Step 2: FOUNDATION CHORDS — LEARNING CHORD RELATIONSHIPS 


At this point, you have mastered the individual chords. You know 

each of the chords and their various 
positions up and down the neck. As an example, for the C chord you know C-Ill-C-V-C-I-C sei Ill, etc. 
Now it is time to master the relationships of the chords to each other. : 


e Foundation Chord: C 
« Two Frets Up: C Chords to D Chords 
Using the C chord as your foundation chord, the D chord will always be two frets higher (up the neck) 


than the C chord. 
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NOTE: Higher always refers to up the neck. / Lower always refers to down the neck. 


Finger the C-I chord at the 10th fret and play it. Sliding the | inversion up 
the neck two frets, you now have the D-I chord at the 12th. 


Practice strumming as you move back and forth between the C-I and the cl 
D-I chords. Familiarize yourself with this two-up relationship between C and 
D chords. Repeat the chord names aloud as you play to reinforce the rela- 
tionships. 


The same two-up relationship exists for all of the other C inversions. 0) 
Two frets up from C is always D. 1 


Form a C-Ill at the 14th fret. Move it up two frets, and it is a D-Ill on 
the 16th fret. Practice strumming as you move back and forth between 
these two chords, saying the chord names aloud. 


Form a C-V at the 5th fret. Move it up two frets. You now have a D-V on the 7th fret. Practice strum- 
ming as you move back and forth between these two chords. Repeat at the 16th and 18th frets. 


It even works for the non-moveable C-III at the 2nd fret. Form a standard III inversion two frets higher 
at the 4th fret and you now have a D-Ill. Practice strumming as you move back and forth between these 


two chords. 
{ 


Cill D-il 


[ NOTE: While the “two up and two down" rule works for all standard chord inversions, it does not apply 
to all of the non-moveable inversions. ] 


The same consistency applies to all 7th chords, minor chords, augmented, diminished, etc. Let’s look 
at the 7th chords. Again, your objective is to become familiar with the relationships of each of these C and 


D chord inversions. 
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Form a C-I7 at the 10th fret. Move it up two frets and it is a D-I7 on the 12th fret. Practice strumming 
as you move back and forth between these two chords, saying the chord names aloud. 


0 
1 
= 
CIT DI7 


Form a C-III7 at the 14th fret. Move it up two frets, and it is a D-III7 on the 16th fret. Practice strum- 
ming as you move back and forth between these two chords, 


It also works for the non-moveable C-III7 at the 2nd fret. Form a standard IlI7 inversion two frets 
higher at the 4th fret and you now have a D-III7. Practice strumming as you move back and forth between 
these two chords. 


Form a C-V7 at the 5th fret. Move it up two frets and you have a D-V7 on the 7th fret. Form a C-VII7 at 
the 8th fret. Move it up two frets and you have a D-VII7 on the 10th fret. Practice strumming as you move 
back and forth between these two sets of chords, repeating the chord names aloud to reinforce the relation- 
ships. 


« Two Frets Down: C Chords to Bb Chords 
Return to your foundation C-I chord at the 10th fret. Sliding the | inver- 


sion down the neck two frets, you now have the BD-I chord at the 8th. 


Practice strumming as you move back and forth between the C-I and the 
Bb-| chords, saying the chord names aloud to reinforce the relationships. 


The same two-down relationship exists for each of the other C inver- 
sions. Two frets down from C is always BD, 


Cl 


Repeat the process of familiarizing yourself with the two-down relationship of the C and BD chords, as 
you did with the D chords above. Familiarize yourself with the relationship of each of the III, V, 17, IlI7, V7, 
and VII7 inversions. 
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e Foundation Chord: F 
e Two Frets Up: F Chords to G Chords 


as the F chord as the foundation chord, the G chord will always be two frets higher than the F 
chord. 


Finger the F-I chord at the 3rd fret and play it. Sliding the | inversion up 1 
the neck two frets, you now have the G-I chord at the 5th fret. Notice that 
you have the need to add the index finger to the 3-string F chord to form the 
G-l as a 4-string chord. 

Practice strumming as you move back and forth between the F-| and the Fl 
G-| chords. Familiarize yourself with this two-up relationship between F and 
G chords. 

The same two-up relationship exists for all of the other F inversions. 
Two frets up from F is always G. 

GI 


Take the time to practice and become familiar with the two-up relationships of each of the following F 
and G chord sets, 


E17 GIT 


FAll Gil 


0 
i 


FANT Gil? F-V7 GV7 


¢ Two Frets Down: F Chords to Eb Chords 
The same two-down relationship exists for each of the other F inversions. Two frets down from F is 


always ED, 
Repeat the process of assimilating the two-down relationship of the F and ED chords, as you did with 


the chords above. Familiarize yourself with the relationship of each of the Ill, V, 17, Ill7, V7, and VII7 inver- 
sions. 


Eb-17 FI7 
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Boz ea | 
T 1 Eb-V7 F-V7 


e Foundation Chord: Bb 
+ Two Frets Down: BP Chords to AD Chords 

There is only one more set of relationships to learn. Two down from Bb is AD. (You already have 
worked with the two-up relationship. Two up from Bb is C.) 


Two frets down from BD is always AD. Two frets up from Bb is always C. 


Repeat the process of assimilating the two-down relationship of the BD and AD chords, as you did with 
the chords above. Familiarize yourself with the relationship of each of the Ill, V, 17, III7, V7, and VII7 inver- 
sions. Notice the low A-lil, a 3-string chord that still adheres to the two-down relationship. 


i Bb-I 


e Step 3: LET’S TRANSPOSE! 


In Step 1, you worked on grouping your chords. In Step 2, you worked with the chord relationships of 


seven different chords: AD, BD, C, D, ED, F and G. Now you will combi 4 mA 
Yes Sir, That's My Baby. y' ine the two techniques to transp 


The intent is, in effect, to trick your brain into thinking you are nail ' 
, ; playing in the written key. Suppose you 
are playing Yes Sir, That's My Baby from your chord chart in the Key of C. but you need to nie the 2nd cho- 


rus in the Key of BD in order to accommodate a singer. (This is called modulating to another key.) 
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You would play the first chorus as written in the chord chart, grouping your chords so that you play 
the tune all within the same area of the neck. Use C-l as your foundation chord, using only inversions just 
above or below the 10th fret for all other chords. Choose the chords that require the least movement. 


NOTE: At the end of the first chorus, notice that your turnaround chord is a G7, taking you back to C to 


repeat the tune. However, since you are going to modulate to BD for the next chorus, your turnaround chord 
will be F7 [the fifth tone chord of Bb]: (Refer to Chapter 5, Turnarounds.) 


You now have two choices. You know that all BD chords are two frets down from C chords. All the 
other chords of the tune will also be 2 frets down from those indicated. As you play the tune, you can try to 
quickly recall which chords are 2 frets down from the other chords in the song—G7, D7, C7 and F. And 


ed them, keeping a smooth rhythm with the rest of the band, all the while counting so you don't lose your 
place. 


Or ... you can use one of Dave's Shortcuts. 


e Dave's Shortcut For Transposing On The Fly 

To begin the Bb chorus, form the C-I inversion at the 10th fret, and then move it 2 frets down the neck 
to the 8th fret. Now—pretend to yourself that you are still playing on the 10th fret. In other words, trick 
your brain. Repeat the same closely grouped chord pattern you used when playing in the Key of C. 


If you went from C-l to G-III7, you slid your pinkie down one fret. Do the same thing at your new 
foundation chord. Slide your finger down one fret from the | inversion and form a III7 inversion. For your 
chord change from a C7 (10th fret) to an F, you should have used the F-V, also on the 10th fret. Do the 
same thing in your new key. Form a V inversion at your new foundation chord. Your best choice for the 
D7 would have been the VII7 inversion (10th fret), but you may have chosen the D-I7 (12th fret). Do the 
same thing from the new foundation chord (C-VII7) on the 8th fret. Form a VII7 on the 8th fret, or a I7 on 
the 10th fret. 


By repeating the same interval pattern, you will accomplish the task of physically playing the tune in 
the Key of BD without the mental distraction of transposing each chord change as it occurs. 


e Exercise 16-2: Yes Sir, That's My Baby, in the Key D 
Using the same chord pattern groupings as in Exercise 16-1, transpose Yes Sir, That's My Baby to the 


Key of D. 


* Exercise 16-3: Yes Sir, That’s My Baby, in the Key BD 
Using the same chord pattern groupings as in Exercise 16-1, transpose Yes Sir, That's My Baby to the 


Key of BD. 


e Exercise 16-4: Songs— Modulating From One Key to Another 
Using the following I-iv-V chord pattern from When the Saints Go Marching In: 


1. Play the chord pattern as written in the Key of F. 
2. Modulate from F to G (Use a turnaround chord of D7 in place of the last measure of C7°) 


3. Play the chord pattern as written in the Key of F. (Use a turnaround chord of C7 to get back to F.) 
4. Modulate from F to ED (Use a turnaround chord of B57’) 


[= [rr][es[elL Lor 
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kkerkkkekkeee 


¢ SUGGESTED SONGS: Yes Sir, That's My Baby 
Bye Bye Blues 
bg s,s When Tho Saints Go Marching 0 nnn oi 
e RELATED TOPICS: 
Chapter 5: Turnarounds. 
Appendix 2: Fretboards 


PART FOUR — Music Theory 


Part Four is intended to take the average banjo player to the next level of skill. 


Through memorization and practice, it is very possible to play and enjoy the plectrum banjo without 
knowing music theory. But there are musical reasons triads and other chords function as they do. The 
greater your understanding of these reasons, the easier your banjo playing can become. 

In this section you will also learn how to read sheet music and how to convert it to single-string, as well 


as chord melody. 


CHAPTER 17 — Basic Music Theory 
i 


Chapter 17 deals with the basics of reading music. It gives basic information necessary to allow a 
banjo player to read sheet music and interpret the Instructions contained therein. Chapter 19 provides full 


details and the tools necessary to convert sheet music to chord melody. 


e THE STAFF AND NOTES OF A SCALE 


Music is written on a musical staff that consists of lines and spaces. The spaces and lines on a musi- 
cal staff represent note names. The spaces read F-A-C-E, from the bottom up. The lines read E-G-B-D-F 


— Every Good Boy Does Fine. Therefore, a staff reads like this: 


Bar Double Bar 


Time Signature 


Clef 


A musical scale consists of 7 notes: A, B, C, D, E, F, G. These 7 notes keep repeating. Each time a 
note repeats itself, which is every 8 notes, that is an octave. So, in the Key of C, the scale begins at C: 
C-D-E-F-G-A-B-C [Octave] -D-€E, etc. 


The notes are the melody or lead note for the | 
banjo chord. If there is more than one note on the << Lead note is G 
staff, the top note is usually used as the lead note: 
Cc 


e Ledger Lines poe ee 
The scale continues alphabetically both up and down from $$$ p &—__—_ 


the staff. Notes that do not fit on the 5-line staff go on ledger A 
lines. The lower ledger lines are where you will often need to E E 
D 


use non-moveable chords or single-string notes. go 
-A 


e Measures and Bars 
The staff is divided into measures by bars. Sometimes the measures are also referred to as bars. A 


double bar indicates the end of a section. 


e Clefs 
A clef is a symbol placed at the beginning of the staff indicating the pitch of the notes. 


e The Treble Clef 
Most banjo music is written in treble clef. When you encounter music with multiple 


staffs, use the one with the treble clef. 
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e The Bass Clef 


Another clef sign is the bass clef. This clef uses a different scale than the 


treble clef. However, the note intervals remain the same so that key signatures Ss): 
may still be identified if the correct adjustment is made. 


Bass Clef 


e TIME SIGNATURES AND NOTE VALUES 


Next to the clef is the time signature. Common Time is 4/4. The up- 
per number tells us the number of counts in each measure. The lower 
number tells us which note gets one count. For example, 4/4 time means - 


there are 4 beats to each measure, and the quarter note is equal to one 
beat. 


e Note and Rest Values 
In addition to notes, there are rests. As the name implies, a rest indicates a musical pause. 


Once you identify the notes and rests, you must determine the value for each; that is, how many beats 
each is given. The note and rest symbols and their respective values in 4/4 time are: 


Mins 
4 aor Symbol: o J ) J J 


7 7 
RestSymbol: = = t Dotted Dotted 


Name: Whole Half Quarter Eighth Sixteenth Half Quarter 
Number of Beats: 4 2 1 1/2 1/4 3 11/2 
beats’ beats beat beat beat beats. beats 


e Counting Time 4 tits Tt 
In 4/4 time, there are 4 beats per meas- Count 4 1234 12 34 123 4 

ure. The countis 1-2-3-4,1-2-3-4, etc. 

for each measure. In 3/4 time, there are 3 Pree by es 2 Bests Ps eee 

beats per measure. The countis 1-2-3, 1-2 4 423 12 3 di cgiss 


Count 
- 3, etc., for each measure. 


Count Amani $i Emin 2 42.02 
e Cut Time (See Chapter 5) 


e Counting Beats 

Whole beats are counted with a simple “one - two - 
three - four.” Half beats are counted “one-and-two-and- 
three-and-four-and-.” Quarter beats are counted “one- 
and-a-two-and-a-three-and-a-four-and-a-.” 


It can help to count eighth and sixteenth notes by tapping your foot. Count “1” each on the down beat, 
“&” on the up beat of the foot. On a banjo, these notes are typically played as a down-up stroke. 


e Dotted Notes and Ties 
Dotted notes and ties are two other indicators of note values. 


e Dotted Notes 
A dot behind a note means the note is played 1 1/2 times its usual value. A dotted half note would be 


played for 3 beats instead of its usual two. A dotted quarter note would be played for 1 1/2 beats instead 
of its usual 1 beat. 


e Ties 

A curved line joining two notes on the same line or space is a tie. It 
tells you to pick the note on the first beat only and hold the note for the 
duration of the tied notes’ values, including any dotted values. 


e KEY SIGNATURES AND ACCIDENTALS 


A sharp or flat symbol next to the clef is a key signature. 
It means the note indicated by the space or line is altered 
throughout the song. This is true for that note, no matter 
where it falls in the staff. Therefore, an F key signature— 
which contains one flat, the Bb—tells you that ALL B NOTES 
are flatted: 


° Sharps — A sharp raises the pitch of a note a half step. (On a banjo, it raises the note one 
fret.) A sharp sign next to a G indicates a G sharp. 


° Flats — |, A flat lowers the pitch of a note a half step. (On a banjo, it lowers the note one 
fret.) A flat sign next to a G indicates a G flat. 
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e Naturals — k A natural returns a note to its onginal tone. A natural next to a G? or G? returns 


the note to its original G tone. 


An accidental is a sharp or flat occurring in the musical notation that is NOT in- 


cluded in the key signature. It alters only the notes on the same line or space, and 
only through the measure in which it appears. 


REGARDING FLATS by AND SHARPS [3]: 
On a plectrum banjo, a flatted note is on the same fret as the neighboring sharp note. That means 


that on a plectrum fretboard, a D? is the same as an Eb: a Gb is the same as an F?;aB > is the same as 


an A3, etc. In this book, anytime a reference is made to a particular flat or sharp, it is assumed that the 
reference applies equally to its matching sharp or flat. 


e Accidentals 


e FIRST AND SECOND ENDINGS 


Some of the instructions contained in music notation indicate the sequence in which the various song 


sections are played. Instead of writing out an entire selection twice, you are given instructions to repeat cer- 
tain sections but to use different endings. 


e Repeat Signs 


Two dots at the end of a measure tell you that section is to be played z 
again. It will usually be accompanied by a “1” indicating it is the first end- = 
ing. 


You are being told to return to the beginning of the section and play it = = 
through again. The beginning of the section is indicated by a repeat sign : ¢ ? : 
facing in the opposite direction. When playing the section the second 

time through, skip the measures under the “1” and play the measures Repeat the part between 


under the “2° — the second ending. See the example below. 


First Ending Second Ending 
1“ F C7 [ 2. &F 


Repeat Sign A 


e OTHER TERMS, SYMBOLS AND ABBREVIATIONS 


e Accent Mark > or hs Placed over or under a note. The note is to be emphasized. 
e Fine (fee’-ney) Also “finis”, The end. 
e Fermata “™ (Birds Eye) Pause or hold. 
tes played inthe =$-—S—-—4 
ee see en 2S 


Lj 


D.C. — Da Capo 


D.C.al () Coda 
Coda 
CodaSign: @ 


% — Segno (saynyo) 

D.S. — Dal Segno 
(dalsaynyo) 

D. C. al Fine 


D. S. al Fine 


fa 
j 
ip 
Sez 
4 
== 
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From the beginning. 


Retum to beginning, play to the coda sign, and then skip to the Coda. 
An added passage. A final movement. 


Skip to the Coda after D.S. or D.C 


Beginning of a repeat section. 
Go back to the segno — % 


Return to the beginning and play to the Fine 


Return to % and play to the Fine 


Repeat previous measure 


Tremolo—slow 
Play 4 Eighth notes. 


Tremolo—fast. 
Play 4 Sixteenth Notes 


Tremolo (Between two different notes) 
e.g., when tremolandoing from G to C — the diagonal slashes are placed 


between the two notes. 


Gliss between two measures. Located over the staff or between two 
notes. 


Cut Time or 2/2 time. Counted as “1- 2” to the measure. 


Arpeggio 


RELATED TOPICS: 
Chapter 19: How To Convert Sheet Music To Chord Melody 


Chapter 20: Transposing A Tune To Another Key 
Chapter 5: Right Hand Work —Your Strum Repertoire 


CHAPTER 18 — Music As Mathematics 


—— 


Until now, you have learned how to develop your playing technique. This chapter discusses why these 
techniques work. 


e CHROMATIC VS. STANDARD SCALE TONES 


Most beginning music students have a basic knowledge of the musical scale. “Do-re-mi-fa-sol-la-ti-do” 
is a major scale, Music and chords are made up of much more than standard scale tones. There are mi- 
nors, dominant sevenths, and many more. These chords are created by using notes between the standard 
scale notes. Without these “in between” notes, most of music’s nuances would not exist. 


A complete musical scale includes not only standard scale tones, but also all of the half steps in be- 
tween the standard tones. This is called the chromatic scale. 


A chromatic scale is a half-tone scale that includes all sharps, flats and standard scale tones. The 
banjo neck is based on a chromatic scale. Each fret on an individual string represents a chromatic step. 


A standard scale is a scale that, as the name implies, consists only of basic scale tones. 


Standard Scale (Key of C) Chromatic Scale (Key of C) 


ot Fi G & 
D> pal GS «Ab, Bb, 


Cc 
11122 2 112 3 4 12 5 126 12 7 


cC—D— E—F—G—A—B-—C 
2.3 4 8 4. 7% B 


e WHEN 3 AND 3 EQUAL 5 
A Minor Third plus a Major Third equals a Perfect Fifth. What does this mean? 


A perfect fifth is an interval consisting of 3 whole steps plus Minor Third: 3 chromatic steps 
one half step (7 chromatic steps), as in a major chord triad. Ami- | 4 MajorThird: 4 chromatic steps 
nor third is 3 half steps. A major third is 4 half steps. Parlacl Filip 7 chiomiatic cleoe 
(See Perfect Fifth chart below.) P 


Perfect Fifths encompass 7 half steps. Below is the C-E-G triad. The interval from C to E is the major 
third. The minor third is the interval from E to G. 


Fe1Gb 6GiAY = AFI 
G A 


Major | Minor 
Third | Third 


4 half steps 3 half steps 
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bove chart to the Key of F, if you count the F triad (F- 


This formula is true for every key. Applying the a 
SL enioe we C. Notice that the F chart starts with F, while the C 


A-C) you will find another 7 chromatic steps from F to 
chart started with C. 


Perfect Fifth: F Chord 
Gtya> ats Bb c4/p> pt/E> 
A 


——_ C —_D — EF 
uU aire v2 alps) aie 5 12 6 12 7 8 


Major nor 
Third | Third 


4 half steps 3 half steps 


The Perfect Fifth chart gets a little Perfect Fifth: BChord 


more complicated as you get into more | p} chp tveb eiich” chiab 
sharps and flats. Here is the Key of Bb, B—C —— D—— E—— F —G —-A 
which has two flats in the key signature. 142242 3 in 4 5 iw 6 412 7 
Major | Minor 
Third | Third 
4 half steps 3 half steps 


e Exercise 18-1: Chromatic Scales In Each Key 
Diagram each of the 12 keys in chromatic form, including major and minor thirds. Use the Perfect Fifth 


Chart as a format. 


Remember that from B to C and from E to F is always 1/2 step each. Notice that in charting the various 
keys into triads, sometimes the minor third will come before the major third. Whichever the sequence, both 


thirds will always be there 
Perfect Fifth: Key of 


1/2 ue © Wr 


ee 


When completing this chart, it is helpful to remember that the Key of C has no sharps or flats. The Key 
of F, plus all flat keys, i.e. Bb, Ab, Db, etc., require using flats (>) on the chart. Other non-flat keys (A, B, D, 
E and G) require sharps ($ ) on this chart 
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e TONE RELATIONSHIPS TO EACH OTHER 


As previously discussed, all chords are created by combining tones. The |-IIl-V combination of tones 
creates a triad. When combined, these tones create either a pleasing or disturbing sound. It is important to 


know which combined tones create consonance and which create dissonance, both for single-string notes 
and for chords. 


A study of intervals, including ear training, will enable you to hear and embrace tone relationships. 


e Intervals 


An interval is the distance between two notes, measured in whole and half steps. Interval distances 
follow the same format as the chromatic scale discussed previously. An octave consists of 12 chromatic 
steps, either up or down. You can easily verify this: On the 1st string, there is a low F at the 3rd fret and a 
high F at the 15th fret—12 frets up the neck. Also on the 1st string, there is a C at both the 10th and the 


peg bai frets apart. The interval between the two F's and between the 2 C’s is the octave interval of 
12 half steps. 


Intervals have names. Refer to the Chromatic Scale. In the C major triad, C is the | tone. The interval 
from C to D is 2 half steps (2 frets). This interval is called a Major 2nd Up. The interval from the C to E is 4 
half steps (4 frets). It is called a Major 3rd Up. C to F is 5 half steps (5 frets) and is called a Perfect Fifth 
Up, And so on. 

Whole step intervals are Major or Perfect intervals; half step intervals are minor intervals. 


Perfect intervals (e.g., P4 and P5) can also be augmented or diminished. The diminished 5th is some- 
times referred to as tritone, as is the augmented 4th. 


The following Table of Intervals shows the frets for each interval, and the associated interval name. 


TABLE OF INTERVALS (Key of C) 


Interval Interval Key Number Key Interval Interval 
Symbol Name of C ofFrets of C Name Symbol 


(P1) | Perfect Unison |C Perfect Unison | (P1) 


oe] 
[ (m2) | minor2nd_ Db | 1 | B | minor2nd | (m2) | 
M2)_| Major 2nd D | 2 | Bb | Major2nd_ | (M2) _—i 
minor 3rd Eb | 3 | A | minor3rd | (m3) | 
[—(M3)_| Majorard © | 4 | Ab | Major3rd | (M3)_| 
[_(P4) | Perfectath oF | 5 | G | Perfect4th | (P4) | 
24/d5)| Aug4/Dim.5 Gb | 6 | Gb | Aug.4/Dim.5 a4/d5 
Higher Lower 
(Up) [~(me) | minoréth Ab | @ | E | minoréth | (me) | (Down) 
[—(Mé) | Majoreth A _| 9 | Eb | Majoréth 7 (Me) | 
[—(m7)Lminor7ih_ Bb] 10 | D [| minor7th 1 (m7) | 
r(M7)_| Major7thB | 11 | Db | Majorvth | (M7) _ | 
[—(P8) | Octave. 1c | 12 ] €_ | Octave | (P8)__ 


Look at the “Shave-And-A-Haircut” ending below. It illustrates the interval changes on the 1st string. 
The “plusses” indicate changes upward; the *minuses” are changes downward. [Look carefully at the inter- 


val symbols. Capital “M” is Major, lower case “m” is minor.] 
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1. “Shave-And- parchopl cel § 
Bits 


1/2Steps: 0 


Interval: PO 2- Me m2+ 


The next example has interval changes that include inside lead notes. 
2. “Old Folks At Home” 


Way ets up- on Swa- nee 
ch @ en @ 
4 4 4 
8 
0 0) 0 0 
1/2 Steps: 0 2- 2 2- 12+ 
Interval: PO M2- M2- M3+ M2- P8+ 
Ri- ver. Far, far a- way. 
Open e 
4 4 4 4 4 4 
8 8 8 8 
0 1 0 10 10 
1/2 Steps: 3- 3+ 5- 3- 4- 2+ 
Interval: m3- m3+ P4- m3- M3- M2+ 


The objective of studying intervals is ultimately to be able to identify them by ear. A useful technique in 
acquiring this ability is to develop a repertoire of memory joggers — musical phrases that you can associate 


with each interval. 


Following are some familiar melodies commonly associated with a few interval changes. Identify similar 
associations that will be meaningful to you for the remaining intervals. 


Number 
of Frets INTERVAL INTERVAL MEMORY JOGGERS 


Major 2nd Fret: eg ae [seein 
Up Interval: techie — 


; Ma- aniceel a a — 
Major 2nd Fret: | 6 | 5 | 3 || 
Down Interval: fee his fie ete 
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a 
@ 


Here comes the Bride. is | 
Fret: 2S ee ee) Co 
ki 4th | interva: _— [par] Pi fer) | | | | 


Fret: 
Interval: 


Perfect 4th 
Down 


Perfect 5th Fret: 
Up Interval: 
Perfect 5th Fret: 
Down Interval: 
Major 6th Fret: 
Up Interval: 
Major 6th Fret: 
Down Interval: 


e Exercise 18-2: Identifying Intervals By Ear 


The tune Ta-Ra-Ra Boom-De-Ay contains excellent examples of paired up and down combinations of 
the first five intervals. (See Song and Exercise Companion) Practice the tune and memorize the sounds of 
the interval changes. The 1st string intervals are identified below. Return to this exercise often until you are 
able to identify each of the intervals by sound alone. 


TA-RA-RA BOOM-DE-AY 


_ Fret: 
1/2 Steps: 
Interval: 


Fret: 
_ 1/2 Steps: 
Interval: 


Fret: 


1/2 Steps: 
Interval: 


_Fret: 
1/2 Steps: 
Interval: 
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e CIRCLE OF FIFTHS 


Most musicians know the Circle of Fifths, whether they have an intimate relationship with it or merely a 
passing acquaintance. You encountered and began using the Circle of Fifths in previous chapters. Some of 
Dave's Rules —"The Road Map Rule” and “The Ending Rule"—are predicated on the Circle of Fifths. 


The Circle of Fifths is a tool that enhances your musical understanding and augments your playing 
skills. Knowing the Circle of Fifths will strengthen your skills in several important areas: 


Muscle Memory: Being able to identify and practice these predictable chord progressions gives 
you a head start in developing fluency in the combinations and in drilling them into that ever- 


desirable muscle memory. 


New Songs: Understanding the structure of chord progressions within a song allows you to 
recognize the common patterns when they occur, making it easier to lear and memorize 
songs. 

Transposing: Identifying common chord progressions will make it easier to transpose songs to 
different keys. 

Ear Training: The Circle of Fifths is a short cut on the road to developing your ability to “play by 
ear.” You can teach your ear to listen for certain chord changes and to then anticipate the next 
chord. 

Improvisation: Familiarity and skill with chord combinations based on the Circle of Fifths pro- 
vides a solid foundation for improvisational playing. 


Key Signatures: The Circle of Fifths identifies the sharps and flats within key signatures. 


Relative Minors: The Circle of Fifths identifies the relative minor associated with each major 
key. 


e What Is It? 
The Circle of Fifths is a circle representing chord relationships with intervals of 5ths (clockwise) and 
intervals of 4ths (counter-clockwise). These are the most common chord combinations used within a song. 


Circle of Fifths 
4ths : ath C sth 5ths 


D#/Eb\ cm F#m/Gbm| A 


e "J 
G#/Ab \Fm E 
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e How Does It Work? 


Moving clockwise around the Circle of Fifths, each chord is followed by its own V chord—its fifth tone. 


The C triad is C-E-G, with G being the V chord. The G triad is G-B-D, with D being the V chord. The D ma- 
jor triad is D-F#-A, with A being the V chord. And so on. 


Moving counter-clockwise around the Circle, each chord is followed by its own iv chord. The iv of the G 
triad is C. The iv of the C triad is F. The iv of the F triad is BD, etc. 


e The Relationship of Fifths 
¢ Dave's Rule #3: The Rule of Fifths. Any chord can be preceded by its own fifth. (Chapter 5) 


Because chords are frequently preceded by their own fifths, it is common for songs to proceed from one 
fifth to the next, to the next, to the next, until reaching the key chord. A song in the Key of F may go toa D7 
chord for a section, then proceed from a D7, through G7 and C7 in order to return to F. Likewise, a song in 


the Key of BD would proceed from G7 through C7 through F7 to return to BD. 


In this example, in order to return to the key chord, you follow the Circle of Fifths backwards, usually no 
more than four or five steps. To go from a G chord to a key chord of ED, you would proceed through the 
Circle of Fifths: G7 to C7 to F7 to B7 and finally to ED, 


e Dave's Rule #5: The Road Map Rule — Chord Patterns. A chord that goes to its own dominant 7th 
(e.g., C to C7) will usually proceed to the iv chord (e.g., C to C7 to F). If a chord does not go to its 
dominant 7th, the pattern usually proceeds to the V chord (e.g., C to G). (Chapter 9) 


You would use the Circle of Fifths forward when using Dave’s Road Map Rule. Since a song frequently 
goes to its own fifth, the Circle of Fifths can help you anticipate where the next chord change is going. 


The Circle of Fifths tells you which chord to use as your turnaround chords and which chord to use 
when modulating to other keys: the 7th of the fifth tone. For example, C7 turns around to the Key of F. 


Likewise, since a tune often goes from its own dominant 7th to the iv chord, the Circle of Fifths can help 


you anticipate that change also. In this case, you are again using the Circle of Fifths backwards since the 
l-iv relationship is counter-clockwise. 


e Some Helpful Mnemonics 


e Intervals of 5ths (Backwards) e Intervals of 4ths (Backwards) 
BEADGCF: FCGDAEB: 
BEAD Gets the Circle of Fifths Fourth Chords Give Direction At Every Break 
e Intervals of 5ths (Forward) 
FCGDAEB: 


Five Clowns Got Dressed As Easter Bunnies. 


e The l-iv-V Relationship eee a 
In Chapters 8 and 9, you worked with standard I-iv-V chord combinations. This is one of the most 
commonly used combinations in music. (Dave's Road Map Rule again.) The following chart gives the I-iv-V 
combinations for each key chord. When you compare it to the Circle of Fifths, the I-iv-V relationships are 
apparent. You can see that the Circle of Fifths gives you an easy way to anticipate these changes. 
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Key Chord: 


e Exercise 18-3: I-iv-V Progressions 
Following the above chart, practice the I-iv-V progressions for each key. 


e Key Signatures : 

The Circle of Fifths also helps identify key signatures — the number of sharps or flats in a given key. 
The Key of C is the only major key with no sharps or flats. From C, moving clockwise around the Circle of 
Fifths, each new key adds one sharp. Moving counter-clockwise, each new key adds one flat. 


KEY SIGNATURES 


Number Of Flats In Each Ke 
Flats: 1 
Number Of Sharps In Each Ke 
dele a a ei PA 
Sharps:| 0 6 


e Comparison of Key Signatures for Treble Clef and Bass Clef 


Treble clefs and bass clefs use different scales but share the same intervals. The key signatures for 
each follow: 


TABLE OF KEY SIGNATURES 


a - f - x 
eS |, Ae aPC PS Cc 2 
Y) ; r £ fg Tg ty eT oe 
(an tat 
Key of: 


Number of SHARPS 


| 
(eee SS A PE i ee 
=0 ate eit 
i! 3 po pe 
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e Relative Minors 


Each major key has a relative minor associated with it. 
Fifths indicate the relative minors. Refer to Chapter 25: 
nors. 


The chord symbols on the inside of the Circle of 
Differing Scales for further details on relative mi- 


e iim7-V7-1 


Many times you will hear references to the iim7-V7-I combination. This is a pattern based on two musi- 


c oo The first is the Circle of Fifths. The second is the harmonized scale. (Chapter 25: Differing 
cales 


In the Key of C (no sharps or flats), we see that G is the 5th tone of C. Following the “5th of a 5th," you 
will see that D is the 5th of a G — but also the 2nd tone of C. The notes in the Dm7 and G7 chords also 
have no sharps or flats. (Refer to the harmonized scale). C scale notes can be played against both chords 
and fit harmoniously, making it easier for a soloist to improvise. 


Study the chord patterns of tunes closely and you will find the combination of iim7-V7-I occurring fre- 
quently. 


e Exercise 18-4: “5th of a 5th of a 5th of a 5th Series” 
Practice the combinations below. They each follow the Circle of Fifths. Memorize the sequences. 


Concentrate on identifying each chord by sound as part of your ear training, Experiment with other Circle of 
Fifth combinations. 


Part 1. Circle of Fifths Combinations Using Chord Groupings 
Using the following chord patterns, group your chords first in the low range of the fretboard, then the 


middle range of the fretboard, and finally the upper range. Example: D-I7 (12th fret), G-V7 (12th fret), 
C-I7 (10th fret), F-V7 (10th fret), Bb-I (8th fret). 


(ele [ele pe 
; 
[ofa [w[o[o 

X 20 
fe le[e[e le 
-[ele[e lle 


Part 2. Combinations Using Same Chord Inversions 

Following the same chord patterns, use the same chord inversions — all| and |7 inversions; all 
Ill and III7 inversions, all V and V7 inversions — moving up and down the fretboard as necessary to fol- 
low the chord pattern. 


kaekkek kkk KK 


e SUGGESTED SONGS: Ta-Ra-Ra Boom-De-Ay (Intervals) 
Old Folks At Home 


Bill Bailey 
e RELATED TOPICS: 
* Chapter 24: Single-String and Embellishments 
¢ Chapter 25: Differing Scales 


CHAPTER 19 — How To Convert Sheet Music To Chord Melody 


ee a 


i i trum banjo chords. After we have qi 
This chapter explains how to convert music nolation to plec given 
you the two Gols rol will need—a Fingering Position Chart and a Chord Conversion and Transposition 
Chart—you will transpose the tune Frankie ‘And Johnnie from sheet notation to chord melody. 


e FIRST: THE NOTES 


Almost all tunes can be converted to plectrum chord melody. All you need is a lead note line and 3 
chord symbol over the musical staff. 


clef staff, from the bottom up, read F-A-C-E. The lines read 


As a reminder, the spaces on a treble 
herefore, a staff reads as follows. (Chapter 17: Basic Music 


"Every Good Boy Does Fine; E-G-B-D-F. T 
Theory) 


Each note relates to a banjo fret. Following are the notes on the 1st string, plus a C note on the 2nd 
string. 


String: 2* 1 
Fret: 1 Opon 


* 2nd String 
ict Fret 


String: 1 
Fret: 10 


Swell. S : 
a fat 0 now you know which note is on which fret. But how do you know which inversion to use on 


a This is where the Fingering Position Chart becomes useful. It shows exactly what chord fingering to 
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For our example, we will use an F Major scale, including 1/2 steps. Half steps on the fretboard make it 
a chromatic scale. A chord fingering is assigned to each note in the scale. 


FINGERING POSITION CHART: F-Major Scale 
» 
CHORD INVERSION LEAD NOTE FRET FINGERING 
F I I 
I-Stretch* 
v7* 


Iiim 
Ill 


Sus 4 
Dim. 
Vv 
Aug. 
6th 

VII7 

Maj. 7 
VIII (or 1D [Octave] 


AINA WHT HH HT 


NOTE: This chart provides a guideline that works approximately 90% of the time. There will be occasions 
when these chord fingerings will not apply. (See Chapter 22: When To Cheat And How To Do it.) 


Fingering Positions For F-Major Scale 
P.C. = Passing Chord 


* NOTE: The labels given under the heading Fingering are for descriptive purposes only. 
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e What About Seventh Chords? ; 
How about a seventh chord fingering chart? Again using an F scale, including 1/2 steps, a Chord fin- 
gering is assigned to each note in the scale. 


FINGERING POSITION CHART: F7 (Dominant) Scale 


INVERSION LEAD NOTE FINGERING 
I F 17 
Gb Dim.* 
9th or 9th Alt. 
1Im7 
III7 
Sus 4 7th 
Dim. 
V7 
v7+* 
6th 
VII7 
Dim.* 
VIII (or I) g 17 [Octave] 


Fingering Positions For F7 (Dominant) Scale 
P.C. = Passing Chord 


7 tee Ee Ree iEe FEE BE 


1 9th (Alt) lim? ny 


F Gb Ab A 


wuz 


* NOTE: The labels given under the heading Fingering are for descriptive purposes only. 
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e SECOND: THE CHORDS 


e The Chord Conversion And Transposition Chart 


You are not going to find many tunes with only one chord. It is necessary to apply the above scale 
eer to ete chords. Frankie And Johnnie uses the chords F, F7, BD, and C7. These are the basic 
chords in the Key of F. Most songs in the Key of F contain different combinations of these chords. 


You have the Fingering Position Chart for the Ke 
Fingering Position Chi ys of F and F7. The Chord Conversion and Transpo- 
sition Chart enables you to transpose the other keys. (A complete chart is also in Appendix 6) 


MAJOR CHORD CONVERSION AND TRANSPOSITION CHART 


Dom lor 
Soot et ete tt eet 


FINGERING re oem a eeu Pou v7 LZ [on rl om] 
V7 


POSITION | 17 | Dim ‘oth [m7 7 rth [Dim 6th | VII7 Dim) 17 


e THIRD: THE INVERSIONS 

° ee the Chord Conversion And Transposition Chart 

In the notation, look at the chord above the staff. This is the key chord. 
Locate the key chord on the left side of the Chord Conversion Chart. 

Follow the key chord row across to the note you have written below the staff. 
Follow the note column down to the Inversion row to find your Inversion. 

The Fingering Position is s listed directly below the Inversion. 


APeNe 


Example: Key Chord=Bb Note=F 
1. Go down the Key column to Bb. 


2. Go across the BD row to the note of F. 
3. Go down the C column to find the Inversion and Fingering Position. 
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* SONG TO TRANSPOSE: Frankie And Johnnie (Key of F) 
You will now convert the traditional Blues tune, Frankie And Johnnie (Key of F) from notation to chorg 


melody. Begin with a Song Conversion/Trans osition Template. [Blank forms are in Appendix 7: Forms 


Make copies of the templates for future use.] 


FRANKIE & JOHNNIE (radtonac. 1850.75 


they could 


e The Steps to Follow 


e STEP 1: NAME EACH NOTE 


John - nie were love - ers’ Oh, Lord - y, they could 


BEG oD AL Ps Far Re C.-A 


e STEP 2: FIND THE FRET. Write the fret number beneath each note. 
NOTE: This step may be omitted once you know the frets by their note names. 


- nie were love = ers! Oh, how — they _—could 


Av. 65.00). sG= cA BPR eB BRO Dy tC nik 
Tile Ale Oo les Och 6. it AO. AD AT 
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STEP 3: ASSIGN INVERSIONS. Referring to the chord symbols over the staff, write the inversion 
(within its major scale). Refer to the Chord Conversion and Transposition Chart. Be sure 
to refer to the chord above the portion of staff with which you are working. 


Fran - ke 


r Act 
3 7 10 12 10 7°10* 12 


Inversion:| Ill V 6th V ill V 6th 


Do not be alarmed when you find that every tune has its idiosyncratic chords—chords that 
do not fit our rules as explained to this point. We encounter this with an uncooperative 
Fdim Chord in Frankie And Johnnie. The resolution is explained in a separate note. 


Seventh Chords: When the chord is a Seventh Chord - in this case, the F7 Chord - there 
are two things to remember. The inversion must be labeled as a 7th chord, and it will be 


necessary to use the F7 Fingering Position Chart. 


STEP 4: Determine and Record the CORRECT FINGERING POSITION. (Fingering Position Chart 
or_Chord Conversion And Transposition Chart) Using the appropriate inversion, locate the 


Fingering Position from either the F or F7 Scale. Record these on a Chord Tablature Tem- 
plate. (Appendix 7: Forms) 


F 12 1/2 1/2 1 1/2 1 1 3 F in 
0 (9) 0 
1 
| il Vv 6th v Wi 1 I I 
Frank- le and John- nie were lov- ers! Oh, 
1/2 12 1 172 l lsenF7 «3 B> i 12 
0 0 (9) 0) 
1 
il Vv 6th Vv il I 17 1 P.C. 
Lord- y how they could love! They swore to 


The correctly completed conversion of Frankie And Johnnie follows. 
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FRANKIE AND JOHNNIE 


Fran John + were Oh. Lor - y, how they could 

Note: F cD A Fe -Fe—— AC DCA Fy -g 
Fret: 3 10 12 10 7 3. 3 7 10 12 #10 7 3 3 
Inversion: 1 V 6th Ul ae | iV 6th Vill | 7 
Bi) Fdim F 
————— Ps wo 
-"— — 
swore lo be true to cach oth - ¢f, Just as true as the stars a - bove ns He was her 
Bb CDE, Deer PD. CS Ee FF Fe De ge meee ieee 
8 10 12 15 12 15 12 12 42 15 15 151514 12 10 7 7 6 
1 andi! vom vom tm mm VvVeoV V VPC. Dim Vvoov oi om pe. 

(P.C.) (Dim.) (Ilim) 


G c D C DC A F Cc F 
5 10 12 10 12 10 7 3 10 3 
V7 17 9th I7 9th 17 6th I 17 I 


P.C.- Passing Chord 


Frankie and Scunie Creare C. hale 


oa 


ee 
ee 
ee 
fei 


| Ml Vv 6th 
Frank- ic and John- nie were ty 
12 12 l 12 1 B> in 


mil c 


ve on (P.C) 
lov : 
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1/2 1/72 1 
0 4 4 
1 5 
Z m Vv Vv 
cr, Just as true 
2 12 Fdim 1 I 1 I 
P.C. (Dim.) 
Vv Vv See — 2 Wi iit tim 
as the He was her 
C7 4 IR 12 F 4 
| : ; buenas : : i di SéNOTE1 i : eunenits FSI 
v7 bee 17 17 bo 1 
man, was in’ wrong 


NOTE 1: Alternate 6th and 9th Chords may be used. 


When you lower the 
F note to an E, you end 
up with this passing 
chord, 


The standard Dimin- 
ished chord in this case 
is an F note. 


E Note 
. ee 
4 


kKakkkkR RR KEK 


RELATED TOPICS: 

Chapter 17: Basic Music Theory 

Chapter 20: Transposing A Tune To Another Key 

Chapter 21: Transposing For Other Chords And Self-Test 
Chapter 22: When To Cheat And How To Do It. 

Appendix 6: Chord Conversion And Transposition Chart 
Appendix 7: Forms, Song Conversion! Transposition Template 


CHAPTER 20: Transposing a Tune to Another Key 


a eT ee 


ss of transposing a tune from one key to another. Yoy will 


This chapter guides you through the proce: 
rh a : the tune Frankie And Johnnie from the 


use the Chord Conversion And Transposition Chart to transpose 


Key of F to the Key of C. 


to another key is not a difficult process, it can be te- 
ugh. You will be pleased with your results. 


Be patient. While transposing a tune 


dious. Persevere and be thoro 


e FIRST: THE CHORDS 


e Step 1: Assign Inversion Numbers To The Chords 
Every tune has a chord pattern. In order to transpose the tune, the pattern must first be converted us- 


ing the “Inversion” portion of the Chord Conversion and Transposition Chart. You must first determine the 


new key chords used within the song. (If the song's key is not indicated, it usually is the same as the last 
chord of the song.) Prepare a Chord Chart. See Appendix 7: Forms for a blank template. 


« A. Complete a Chord Chart for the song's original key. 
Each square represents one measure of music. Refer to the chord symbols over the staff and write 


down the chords for each bar. Some measures are split and are completed as shown below. 


FRANKIE AND JOHNNIE 


Key of F 


erfer re] e 


e B. Assign Inversions to the chords. 
Based on the songs original key chord (Key of F), use the Chord Conversion And Transposition Chart to 


assign inversions to each chord, just as though they were individual notes. (Remember that 7th Chords 
require 7th Inversions.) 


e Example: Your song's key chord is F: 
1. Locate the Key of F in the Key column of the Conversion And Transposition Chart. 
2. Follow the F row across to the appropriate chord. 
3. Follow this column down to the Inversion row. 
4. Write this inversion number beneath the appropriate square. 
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e Chord Inversions for Frankie And Johnnie 


Chord: 


Inversion: I | | 1/17 4th 4th 4th/ Dim I 


of To] Te 


Inversion: V7 V7 l I 


Remember, these are chord patterns, not specific fingerings. The CV7 refers to the fifth tone of F, not 
a true CV7 chord. 


e Step 2: Determine Chords For The New Key 
Using the desired key as the key chord, write the matching chords of the new key. In this case, you are 
transposing Frankie And Johnnie from the Key of F to the Key of C. Write these on your Chord Chart 


Use the Chord Conversion And Transposition Chart. 


e A. Prepare a new Chord Chart 
Below the completed chord chart for the Key of F, write in the new Key of C, with the INVERSION 
NUMBERS ONLY beneath each square. 


New Chords: 
Inversion: 1/17 4th 4th 4th/ Dim 


men EREREIES 


Inversion: V7 V7 I I 


¢ B. Assign CHORDS to the INVERSIONS 
Using the Chord Conversion and Transposition Chart, repeat Step 1B in reverse: 
¢ Example: Your song's new key chord is C. 
14. Locate the inversion row at the bottom of the chart. 
2. Follow the inversion row across to the desired inversion number. 
3. Follow this column up to the Key of C row. 
4. The chord indicated at the intersection of the Inversion column and Key of C row is the NEW 


CHORD. 
5. Write the new chord in the square above the inversion . 
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Using The Chord Conversion And Transposition Chart To Transpose Chords: 


cae 
Vil 
A 


Ab Bb Gb Ab 

[Db | A 

Bb 

B 
es Lae 

G A 

TEb | E | F_| G | Ab C Foe spr a 
-E | F.|Gb.|-G [Ab | A: [Bb |B -| GC |'Db'|-D-/ eb =| 
A {8b/|B [C |[Db|D |Eb/E | 
AlBbiB |c |[Db(|D |Eb/E|[F | 
Go| G_fap | AB B icc | Db: | /D-5) Eb: |. Es|-F i l'ep 7 
G A lpeb|B|c [ob/D J/eb([E]F [Gbi]G | 


Dom : lor 
4 be fe vil. |maj7} VIII 


cncerne P| V7 [iim | Ur [ses4[Dim| V_aws [6th | Vimar] 1 
urn [| ew 7m 


e Transposed Chords in Key of C 


New Key of C 


New Chords: 
Inversion: 1/17 4th 4th 4th/ Dim I 


Inversion: V7 V7 | I 


e SECOND: THE NOTES 


Now that you have transposed the song's chords, you are ready to repeat the process for each note. 


e Step 3, 4, 5: 

In the ORIGINAL KEY, complete steps 1, 2, and 3 from Chapter 19: How To Convert Sheet Music To 
Chord Melody. Use a Song Conversion/Transposition Form. (Appendix 7: Forms) You will have the note, 
fret number and inversion number for the original tune. The line should look like this: 
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¢ First Line of Frankie And Johnnie in original Key of F 


Frn- be = and John = nie love = ers! Oh, Lord - y, they could 


Notes FACOD CA FFE Ace Ciel 
Frets 3° 7 40 12 10-27-27 291 3 89. 97 40” ate agic? 
Inversion:! Ill V 6th V il ft | | WV 6th Vv oW 


e Step 6: Write In New Chords And Inversions Only 


In the new Key of C, the INVERSIONS will be the same (and, thus, the Fingering Positions) while the 
NOTES (and the frets) will change. 


For this step, write in the new notes and frets. Use a second Song Transposition Form or a Song 
Transposition Worksheet, as shown. (Appendix 7: Forms) 


e A. Enter the new chords 


Working from your newly completed Key of C Chord Chart, write in the NEW CHORDS below the appropri- 
ate staff area. 


e B. Copy Inversions from the original key 


Write in each note’s inversion. They are the same as in the Key of F. OMIT the fret and note, as these 
will be different in the Key of C. 


The first part of your Transposition Worksheet will look something like this: 


Original Key: F 
Note: FAC DC F 
Fret: 3 7 10 12 10 7 3 
Inversion: I Il V 6th V V 6th V Il I 


New Key: Cc 


Note: TO BE DETERMINED 
Fret: TO BE DETERMINED 


Inversion; = JIT V 6th V III I I 1 Wi V 6th V | I 17 


Original Key: Bb Fdim 


Bb C D F OD F D bD DF F F F E D 
: g 10 12 15 12 15 12 12 12 145 $B 15 15 WW 
Inversion: I 2nd Il V Il V It Wl Wl Vv v V V_ Dim. Dim 


i ee a ee a ee 
New Key: F Cdim Cc 
Note: 
Fret: 
Inversion: { 2nd HI Wt Wii Vv Vv Dim. Dim V 


¢ Step 7: Determine Notes For Inversions In The New Key 


Using the Chord Conversion And Transposition Chart, use the same procedure as you did in transpos- 
ing the chords to transpose EACH NOTE for the new key. 
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* Example: Your song's new key chord is C. We want the NOTE for I-7. 
1. Locate the inversion row at the bottom of the chart. 
2. Follow the inversion row across to the desired number (I-7). 
3. Follow this column up to the Key of C row. 
4. The NOTE indicated at the intersection of the Inversion column and Key of C row is the NEW 
NOTE (C). 
5. Write the new nofe in the space above the inversion. 


e Step 8: Determine The Fret For Each Note 


Both the Fingering Position Chart (Chapter 19) and the Fretboard Diagram (Appendix 2: Fretboards) 
give the fret for each note. Write the correct fret in the space above the inversion. 


NOTE: Choose the octave closest to the original music. (For example, your F-I note was on fret 


3. In transposing to Key of C, you will probably want to use the C-I note on 2nd string, fret 1; not 
the C-I note on fret 10.) See NOTE below. 


¢ Frankie And Johnnie Transposition Worksheet: Key of F, Transposed to Key of C 


Original Key: F 
Note: FA C7D' C“A 

Fret: 3 7 10 12 10 7 

Inversion: I Wl Vv 6th V Il 6th V III 
Cc 


New Key: 
Note: 

Fret: * 
Inversion: 


Original Key: 


Note: 
Fret: g 10 12 15 12 15 12 12 12 #15 15 15 15 14 12 10 
Inversion: I 2nd Il V Ill V Nl Wl Wi Vv Vv V V_ Dim. Dim V 


New Key: F Cdim 
Note: F G A C A C A> 7A; ZAC Cc. Ciic B A G 
Fret: 3 5 7 10 7 10 Ti al 75510 10 10 10 9 5 
Inversion: =f 2nd IT V WW V It Wi Wt Vv V Vv V_ Dim. Dim V 


Original Key:  F C7 
Note: C A A Ab JIG G C.D 1CF'D= Cra 
Fret: 10 7 7 6 5 5 10 12 10 12 10 7 
Inversion: Vo oWT Wl Wim {V7 | V7 17 9th 17 9th I7 6th 


New Key: Cc G7 
Not: G E E Eb]D DGA GaA GeE 
Fret: 5 2 2 #1 Pen|Open 5 7 5 7 5 2 
Inversion: VY IIL WY UWlm| V7 | V7 17 9th 17 9th I7 6th 


1* = 2nd String, Ist Fret 
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e THIRD: THE INVERSION 


e Step 9: Prepare A New Chord Tablature Chart 


The hard part is behind you. All that is left now is to complete your Chord Tablature Chart for the trans- 


posed tune. Using the appropriate inversion and either the F or F7 Fingering Position Chart, complete the 
chord diagrams for Key of C. 


A. Write in the new chord designations over the appropriate chord diagrams. 
B. Write Inversion number beneath diagrams. 


NOTE: Check your work by referring to the Chord Diagrams in Appendix 4. 
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; , ie, refer to the Song and Exergj: 
For a complete Key of C version of Frankie And Johnn g xercise Com, 
You will also find the tune Polly Wolly Doodle in both the Key of C and the Key of F. Test yourself on thee 


two songs before attempting transpositions of other music. 


melody in Step 6, use Chord Positions Fret 10 and higher. Do 
this for each of the chord designations. 


NOTE: To create an “Up The Neck" 


kkekKkKKKRKRKEEK 


* SUGGESTED SONGS: Polly Wolly Doodle 
Bill Baile 


RELATED TOPICS: 
Chapter 21: Transposing For Other Chords And Self-Test 


Chapter 22: When To Cheat And How To Do It 
Chapter 24: Single-String And Embellishments 


CHAPTER 21 — Transposing For Other Chords And Self-Test 
————————————— 


Chapter 19 walked through the process of transposing a tune from musical notation to banjo chords. 
Chapter 20 detailed how to transpose a tune from one key to another key, using the tune Frankie And 
Johnnie. That song contained major chords and Dominant 7th chords. With three additions to the Finger- 


ing Position Charts and Chord Conversion And Transposition Chart, the same process may be applied to 
any tune, any key. 


In this chapter you are given the additional charts needed to complete your chord transposition tool kit: 


Wes! augmented, and diminished chords, There are two self-test supplements to allow you to check your 
technique. 


e MINOR CHORD FINGERING POSITION CHART 


Most lead notes on sheet music will fall within the 1, 3, or 5 tones of the minor chord. For example, in 


an Fm chord the I-Illm-V notes are F-AD-C. The usual exception is the 6th tone, which requires stretching 
the finger up two frets from the Vm position. In the remaining rare occurrences where the lead note falls on 
an unusual tone, it is necessary to stretch the minor chord up the neck. 


When the stretch becomes too difficult, the chord may be switched to a 3-string chord. In those cases, 
do not strike the 4th string. An example is on the next page. 


FINGERING POSITION CHART: F Minor Chords 


* 
CHORD INVERSION LEAD NOTE FINGERING 
I F Im 
Im Stretch 
Im Stretch 
lfm 
I1lm Stretch 
I1Im Stretch 
Im Stretch 
Vm 
Vm Stretch 
Vm Stretch 
yr 
Aug* 
VIII (or I) Im [Octave] 


* NOTE: The labels given under the heading Fingering are for descriptive purposes only. 
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Fingering Positions for F Minor Chords 


Im Stretch Im Stretch Him 


Gb G Ab 


Non- — String 


Nim Stretch Vm Stretch Vm Stretch Alternate 
3-String Chord 


e AUGMENTED CHORD FINGERING POSITION CHART 


Augmented chords also may fall outside the usual augmented positions. The chart shows the fingering 
to accommodate these occurrences. 


FINGERING POSITION CHART: F Augmented Chords 
* 
CHORD INVERSION LEAD NOTE FRET FINGERING 


Faug I 
Faug 
Faug 
Faug v* 
Faug Aug 


F Aug 
Gb 
G 
Ab 
A 

Faug Bb 6th* 
B 
Cc 
pb 
D 
Eb 
E 
F 


6th* 
Dim* 


Faug Dim* 
Faug v* 
Aug 
6th* 
Dim* 
yr 
Aug 


* NOTE: The labels given under the heading Fingering are for descriptive purposes only. 


Faug 
Faug 
Faug 
Faug 
Faug VIII (or I) 
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Fingering Positions for F Augmented Chords 


rug fe fel He 


OMY 


e DIMINISHED CHORD FINGERING POSITION CHART 
The additional diminished chord configurations are either a stretched diminished or a |7 configuration. 


FINGERING POSITION CHART: F Diminished Chords 


* 
INVERSION LEAD NOTE FRET FINGERING 
I F Dim 
Gb Dim Stretch 
G 17* 
Ab Dim 
Dim Stretch 
17* 
Dim 
Dim Stretch 
17* 
Dim 
Dim Stretch 
17* 
Dim 


VIII (or I) 


*NOTE: The labels given under the heading Fingering are for descriptive purposes only. 
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Diminished Chords 


e SUMMARY CHART: CHORD CONVERSION AND TRANSPOSITION 
Chord Conversion And Transposition Chart 


Pt tat tv | fen | lar | vt 
2nd i_| 4th Vv 6th | vil_|maj7! Vill 
Db pf LE | Fb G1 Ab 
D | Eb; E | F |Gb| G {Ab 
Eb | E | F | Gb] G | Ab 
| F | Gb| G | Ab| A 
| A_| Bb | 
B 
C 


Ill Sus 4 
2 7th Chords | ‘ny Sus4 
f n | IWim7) M7 | 7th 


| 
D an; I Im | Him} tlm 
Minor Chords Ulm Stretch Stretch | Stretch 


T 
Aug | 6th | Dim Vv 


Augmented | Aug | 6th | bim | v | 
E 7 Dim Dim 
Diminished | Dim |stetch im | 1, Dim a 17 


@NOTE: Labels for Fingering Positions are for descriptive purposes only. *Alternate 3-string chord available 
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e SUPPLEMENT — FIGURING OUT ATUNE: SELF-TEST 


ASSIGNMENT: Convert the tune Bill Bailey (Key of F) from musical notation to plectrum banjo 
chord melody. 


1. Using the Song Conversion And Transposition Template, complete Steps 1, 2 & 3 from this chap- 


ter. After you have completed your form, compare it to the correctly completed form on the next 
page to locate any mistakes. 


Using the Chord Conversion And Transposition Chart, record the correct fingering positions on a 


Chord Tablature Template. Compare this to the correct chord diagrams for Bill Bailey in the Song 
and Exercise Companion. 


BILL BAILEY (Won’t You Come Home) (H.Cannon, 1902) 
F 
f} 
y ES Ce ee eS 
SS eS a 
= De ———_—_ 
Wont you come home, Bill Bal - ey; Wont you come home She cnes the 
I C7 ! 
 —— ee 
—— ee 
i C 7 
whole day Jong Rig nl do the cook ing, dar ling 
F 
EES RP ee EE ET ——— 
; ee ee eT SE ES SS a 
_—— s/s ————— 
——# SS Ts 
rl pay the rent 1 know Ive done you wrong 


—_ home. 
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e Correctly completed Song Conversion/T ransposition Form: KEY OF F 


BILL BAILEY (Won’t You Come Home) (H.Cannon, 1902) 


3 sd 
: Won't ns come bome, Bill Bal - ey, Won't you come bome She nes the 
Note: ¢ D F A Ab A C Cc D5, F A= C D F 
Fret: = ands? 0 0370610 dS 3 7 2ndsvi 0 3 
Inversion:SS/2nd SSMst | Ill =m il Vv SSist SSi2nd | Ill SSMst SS/2nd I 
C7 
— a — = SS 
whole day a eee il do the cook ing, dsr lirg. 
A C Cc hUCCE E Cc E G Bb A Bb Cc 
7 10 10 2 2 2ndSt1 = 2 5 8 8 10 
Hl V 17 Wl? 7 SS/2nd Ill? v7 VII7 6th ViI7 7 
F 
as SS SES SS SE ey See 
——— = 
tl pay the reat I know I've done you wrong. 
Cc E G Bb Cc E G Cc D A 
2ndst/1 2 5 8 2ndst1 2 5 10 12 12 7 
SS/2nd _ Ili? v7 Vil7 SS/2nd U7 V7 7 9th 6th sill 
— I ———— a A EO  ——  — —— 
Os as) EST Ye yp 
‘ ‘Mem ber that run y eve nin 1 threw you out with 
A C D F A Ab A Cc C D F A Cc 
7 2ndsu1 0 3 7 6 7 10 2ndst/1 0 3 7 2ndsui 
Hl SS/2nd = SS/ist I Ml Im Il Vv SSi2nd_ SS/1st I Ml SS/2nd 
B 


I 
c F F FES r 
2ndSt/1 2ndSt/i 3 7 10 13 12 12 3 3 3 
$S/2nd Ssi2nd 17 WI7 V7 OVI? Il Il Vv Vv Vv 
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SUPPLEMENT — TRANSPOSING A TUNE: SELF-TEST 


ASSIGNMENT: Transpose Bill Bailey from the Key of F to the Key of G 


FIRST: Transpose The Chords 
1. Complete a Chord Chart for Bill Bailey in the original Key of F. Assign inversions to the chords. 
2. Using the Chord Conversion And Transposition Chart, complete a Chord Chart in the Key of G. 


SECOND: Transpose The Notes 


3. Complete a Transposition Worksheet for the Key of F and transpose to the Key of G. 
4. Prepare a new Chord Tablature Chart for the Key of G. 


Correctly completed Chord Charts (Keys of F, Key of G) and Transposition 


Worksheet follow. See the Song and Exercise Companion for the complete 
chord diagrams of Bill Bailey in both Key of F and Key of G. 


Chord Inversions for Bill Bailey: Transposed from Key of F to Key of G 
Key of F: 


cro [FTF 1 [? [* | a] oy 
! I 1 I ! 7 


Inversion: | V7 V 


dion] OF FOP [ROR | NOMS | Neh Hema | Re | F 
V7 V7 V7 V7 I | 


Inversion: v7 V7 


ae 


Inversion: | ! J I 17 17 4th 4th 


F/E/ 
G7 C7 F 
Chord: jab pbm |'e6'| o7 | o7 | cr SF 
I I 


Inversion: 4th 4th mini/maj7/VIl 6th 9th V7 


Key of G: 


fe [oc Je [ce [ce {oe | 07] v7] 
Chord: 
Inversion: | I | 1 ! V7 V7 


I 
snow, 107 [or Lor [or [or Te [| 
V7 


Inversion: V7 V7 v7 V7 V7 I 1 


cnr LS 1S 1S |S [ez] ete |e | 
Inversion: I 1 \7 7 4th 4th 
prfs|s 
V7 l I 


J | 
G/ 
Chord: 2/4114 


Inversion: 4th 4th min Wmaj7/Vil 6th 9th 
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* Bill Bailey Transposition Worksheet: From Key of F to Key of G: 
Original Key: F 


Note:  C D Fy A Ab ACy C OD F c D . ‘ S 
na” i 6 8 USN 6 OT ht. 3: Bed 1 0 
Inversion: SS2nd SSIst I | III Wim II V |SS2nd SSist I | Tl SS2nd SSIst I | III V 
New Key: G 
Note: D E G}B Bb BD; D E GyByD E G1B D 
Fret: 0 2 519 8 912] 0 2 519 0 2 547 «10 
Inversion: Vv 6th I]mummvt Vv 6th TPM} V 6th I ll V 


Original Key: C7 


Not: C E E C E GI]Bb A BbC C EG pal 
Fret: 10 2 2 ye? 2°45 1 49r-°97"'8"" 10 je" 2" “S* 18 1 
Inversion: 17 YII7 | Y7 |[SS2nd 117 V7] VII7 6th VII7 17 [SS2nd T1117 V7 | VII7]SS2nd 


Nee eee ee 


New Key: D7 


Note: D Gb|Gb] D Gb AJC B C D D Gb AIC D 
Fret: 12 4 4] 0 4 7/10 9 1012] 0 4 10 | 0 
Inversion: 17 W7 | WIT] oy OT V7 VII7 6th VII7 17 y %W7V7IVIITT vy 
NO aad 
Original Key: r 
Note: EGIC D1DAJAq]C OD FFA Ab AC? C OD 'F 
Fret: 2. S110 12 112 7] 7-] 1* 1: 0 3 6 710] 1* oO 3 
Inversion: «1117 V7 | 17 9th | 6th II] IE |SS2nd SSist I | LI 11m IM V |SS2nd SSist I 
New Key: G 
Note: Gb A} D E JE By B D E G;B Bb BD} D E G 
Fret: 4.7142 141149] 9 [10° 2 S| 8 9.12] 0-2 S 
Inversion: = 117 V7] 17 9th [6th I] WI | Vo 6th IW Mimi Vi] Vv 6th I 
Original Key: F7 Bb Bbm 
Note: A GC, FAs CEB ID DWE PFOR-F 4iG F 
Fret: 7 I* 1* 1* 3 7 $10 13 | 12 12> 3} 33"°3 5 3 
Inversion: III SS2nd|SS2ndSS2nd17 117 | V7 VII7{ Il WI ViVVV res ie 
tretc 
Notes BD; D DG ByDFy),EYWE GIGGG)A G 
Fret: 9 0 0 0.5 ‘9 [12-15] 14 1.14 5.15-5"5 ]i7_ 5 
Inversion: Wl V V7 OV7=s17:«*W7 | V7 VETO Wi ViV VV | Vm Vm 
Stretch 
Original Key: F E Eb? .D7% ‘G7. C7 [4. r C7 iB _ 
Note: CC B BhyA AyA G Gb Gy] Bh AYF C 
Pea. 1010-9. 81-9077 8.4 S58 291 3 : is 
Inversion: VV V V V7 V7 [9th 17 BC. 17] VII7 6th I 17 I I 
es a ee ee ee 
New Key: G Eb F E7 A7 D7 1.G D7 [2. G 
ie DD Db C BB B <A Ab A Cc" B G D G G 
ee 221 101 99 | oe 15 6.71.40 85) 5 12 5s 17 
ever WV LV VEN V7. 9th I PC LV. 6th | oa at 


1* = 2nd String, Ist Fret 
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Moving On To Groups 


Reaching this section means you have already spent many, many hours practicing the plectrum banjo on 
your own. You can comfortably play all the different chord inversions cleanly and have a general understanding 
of the music theory that supports your playing. You know the difference between chord melody lead, back-up, 
and improvisation. Following a basic chord chart is becoming easier. 


You are now ready to begin playing banjo with other musicians. You may have already started. Congratu- 
lations to you if you have. 


This section will provide helpful tips on how to get through some of the more difficult passages of a tune. 
When playing with others, the tunes do not speed up and slow down — at least they aren't supposed to. You 
must be able to get through a tune in tempo. 


You will also learn the primary hand signals and terms that bandleaders use to guide a tune through its 
various parts. Jazz and banjo band styles have a tendency to be free form with minimal structure. Band- 
leaders and music directors nod, point, blink and do all kinds of things to guide a tune along. This section of 
the book will be of assistance in understanding their instructions. 


Finally, you will review some of the types of endings, tags, etc. that are available to the band. 


CHAPTER 22 — When To Cheat And How To Do It 
——_—$—$—$—_$_—_————————————— ee 


This chapter will help you successfully navigate a tune, including the tough spots. 


This chapter also offers guidance in finding alternatives to the chord system you have already leamed. 


e FINDING THE DIFFICULT PASSAGES 


Always remember this: A tune is only as good as its weakest link. In other words, your performing abil- 
ity is not judged by how well you get through the easy parts, but by how well you get through the tough parts. If 
you have to stop or skip over a difficult part, it will be noticed. 


As you have learned new tunes, each one has probably contained passages that you considered difficult. 
The chord changes in Camptown Races and Oh Susanna! that seemed difficult when you first began learning 
chords are now almost automatic. When you encounter difficult passages, the only remedy is practice. 


When part of a tune is difficult for you, practice just that section—slowly, over and over and over. It won't 
be long before your fingers will be able to play it. That is what muscle memory is all about. (Keep in mind 
Dave's Rule #1: The Perfect Practice Rule. Practice does not make perfect. PERFECT PRACTICE makes 


perfect.) 


Then practice that same difficult passage starting two measures before the tough part and playing 
through to two measures beyond. The reason you should do this is that there will probably be a tendency to 
stop playing once you have successfully completed the difficult part. It is like awarding yourself a pat on the 
back, saying, "Hey, | did it!" Of course, the tune has continued on while you were admiring your own work. 
Practicing the two measures leading in and out will link the difficult part with the rest of the tune, making the 
sections flow together smoothly. 


e SINGLE-STRING EIGHTH NOTES ... AND MORE 


Many times, a passage is difficult because the lead notes must be played very quickly. It can be hard to 
play chord melody when you are rapidly working your way through eighth notes. 


There are also times when the lead note you want is a long jump up or down the fretboard from the previ- 
ous note. What do you do? 


Chapter 11 discussed Shortcuts For Everyday Playing and the advantage of using single note melody vs. 
full chord melody for passages requiring rapid eighth and sixteenth note changes. 


e Counting Eighth Notes 
In Chapter 15: Timing, we discussed counting, both in standard 4/4 time and for tremolos and glisses. In 
4/4 time, each quarter note equals 1 full beat. The most common count is 4 beats per measure: 


Count: 1-2-3-4 2-2-3-4 3-2-3-4 4-2-3-4 


Each eighth note equals a half beat; it takes 2 eighth notes to equal 1 full beat. Count eighth notes as: 
Count: 1-&-2-&-3-&-4-& 2-&-2-&-3-&-4-& ... etc. 


For eighth notes, play the notes “in between" each beat as a single-string upstroke. Use a downstroke 
on the beat of the measure. 
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Look at the ‘st line of When The Red, Red Robin (Comes Bob, Bob, Bobbin’ Along). (NOTE: The ‘st 2 


notes are pick-up notes.} You will see that the eighth notes (1/2 beats) are played as single-string upstrokes 
rather than standard chords. g ( ) are play g g up 


WHEN THE RED, RED WHEN THE RED, RED ROBIN 


BEES ERR H 


SS-Ist T ui 
When es by rob- comes bob bob- 
Count: 4 & - 3 - 4 2. -2 3 


aa 


SS-Ist 7 sh 
in' hy 
Count: & 4 3-2-3 


The eighth notes are the "and" between the notes: 1- &-2- & 3-& 4. All the "ands" are single- 
string upstrokes. This will make your playing much smoother. It is nearly impossible to cram full chord mel- 
ody chords into this space anyway. Most of the time it sounds sloppy, even when played correctly. 


Another oe for the Filial ese is to use inside ee from the F-IIl inversion. 


REPRE PE abt 


SS-2nd VY SS-Ist 4 SS-Ist 4S 
When = ae rob- comes bab: 
Count: 4 & - 3 & 4 or - 2 3 


Let's take another look al the Frére Jacques 
sequence. (Chapter 9: Do The Combo-Mambo) 


In the chord melody approach, the chords for 
the sequence, in the Key of F are: F-l, C-V7, F-lll, 
F-I. These would all be played as downbeats in a 4- 
beat measure. 


What if the tune called for this sequence to be played as eighth notes? Instead of the count being, “one- 
two-three-four,” it would go twice as fast: "one-and-two-and." (These are the same three eighth notes that be- 


gin Oh Susannai, but in the Key of F.) 
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It is nearly impossible to cleanly play the se- 
quence as chord melody. To modify it, play the 
"and" as an upstroke. In essence, you catch the 
upstroke on the G at the 5th fret as you slide by to 
grab the F-Iil. 


When working on this, catch the G with your little 


: FA SS-Ist F-lll SS-Ist 
finger. It is already on the fingerboard with the F-I, Count: 1 
G 
& 


& 2 & 
F 


HE He 
Fall Y  SS-2nd 4 
2 & 


Another possibility is to start the sequence at the 
F-IIl position. The F1 tone is on the 2nd string of the 
F-IIl chord. Pick down on the 1 tone. Open your 
fingering to 5th fret bar (the 2 tone). Play a single- 
string upstroke. Downstroke the entire F-IIl chord. 
Single-string upstroke the F on the 2nd string. 


and you will need it for the F-IIl. Therefore, it is most 


efficient to use your pinkie as a guide by keeping it 
on the fingerboard. 

SS-2nd VY SS-Ist 
Count: 1 


When faced with a difficult passage, always 
look to see if you can adjust the chord inversion 
to the next one up the neck. Many times, you will 
find the notes you need on the second string. 


Your goal is to always be able to play tunes cleanly and in tempo. 


e WHAT CAN BE CUT OUT? 


In learning all the chords and their positions on the neck, usually the last chords practiced are the minor 
7ths and minor 6ths. If you have followed this pattern, these will also be the chords with which you are least 
proficient. 


If you refer back to Chapter 10, when you studied Minor 7ths and Minor 6ths, you learned of a shortcut us- 
ing Dave's Rule #6. 


DAVE’S LIST OF RULES: #6. The Cheating In The Minors Rule 


When playing minor 7ths and 6ths, it's OK to cheat a little by playing the straight minor 
chord. 


Of course, it is always best to play the actual chord that is charted. But ina crunch, Dave's Rule #6 
can help. 


You might find yourself hesitating when playing a chord chart and you see a minor 7th chord coming up. 
(Let's make this one an Fm7 for discussion purposes.) As you see this chord coming, you may think, "I can't 
think of the correct Fm7 yet. Do | play an Fm or an F7?” 


Here is a memory aid: 


° ue pace tone (flatted third tone) is part of the triad. It is necessary to have the tone as part of the 
chord. 
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e The dominant 7th tone is an addition to the triad. It is not as important as the minor tone in this 
case. 


Therefore, always opt for the minor before the 7th when faced with choosing between the two in a minor 
7th chord. This is also true for minor 6ths. 


The same holds true with the major triads (although by now, you should be able to easily play all your 


dominant sevenths). In certain situations, you may have to drop the dominant 7th tone from the chord when 
speed is required. ~ 


It is still preferable to play the chords correctly as written. 


e 3-STRING CHORDS AND PLAYING WITH AN OPEN C STRING (Keys of C, F, Ab) 
The chords of C, F, and AD all have a C in their triad. This makes it possible to play 3-string major chords, 

leaving the C string open. As an example, a C-I chord can be played with the index finger on the 2nd ‘B) 

string; the 2nd finger on the 3rd (G) string; and the pinkie on the 1st (D) string. The 4th (C) string is open. 


How is this beneficial? Stretch the 3-string chord and reach for the 2 tone (D) at the 12th fret. This is an 
easier reach than the stretch from the original 4-string C-I. 


4-String 4-String 


12 
=> Cl Stretched 


When a chord is hard to reach, try playing it as a 3-string chord. If itis a chord in C, F or AD, the open C 
string will work. (NOTE: For other chords, use a 3-string chord but without striking the 4th string.) 


A good example of 3-string chord usage is the opening segment of the tune Whispering. The 3rd note is a 
D within a C chord. For most banjoists, it requires the stretch just discussed. (See Song and Exercise Com- 


panion.) 


e Exercise 22-1: Single-String Eighth Notes 


1. Practice When The Red Red Robin, using the single-string strokes as diagrammed. X 20 
2. Practice When The Red Red Robin, using the single-string strokes within the F-IIl inversion. X 20 
3. Practice the two Frére Jacques sequences, using single-string techniques diagrammed. X 20 


kkk kekk kK KK 


* SUGGESTED SONGS: Whispering (3-String Chords) . 
When The Red, Red Robin Comes Bob, Bob, Bobbin’ Along (3-String Chords; Single-String Notes) 


CHAPTER 23 — What'd He Say!? 
or 
Playing With Groups 
pio ee 
This chapter offers guidance for playing effectively with others. 


A bandleader provides directions to the band members prior to or during each lune. Many songs have 
multiple sections. Band members must know which sections are to be played and in what order. There are 
various hand signals and phrases that are used to tell the band where a tune is headed. This chapter cov- 
ers many of those signals, as well as other information needed to play with others. 


e PLAYING WITH GROUPS 


The sooner you start playing music with other people, the better. Not only will enjoy yourself more, but 
you also will begin to see rapid improvement in your own playing. 


e Getting Started 

There are many ways to become involved with a band. There are publications such as Resonator, and 
FIGA for banjo players. (See Appendix 8: Resources for contact addresses and telephone. Other re- 
sources are also listed.) Local jazz clubs will know of musicians for Traditional Jazz. Music stores often 
know of musicians or groups looking for other players. Some music stores offer bulletin boards. Look on 
any of the community bulletin boards you come across: grocery stores, laundromats, dry cleaners, etc. 
Post your own request on those bulletin boards. The music department of local schools, junior colleges, 
and colleges may be a good resource. Local churches, theater groups or community centers may also 
have information. 


The Internet can be an incredible resource with numerous listings of both amateur and professional 
musicians and groups, often sorted by state and city. 


Many excellent bands have begun with someone placing a want ad in a local paper to get a group 
started. 


Ask professional musicians you see playing. Many are also involved in or know of recreational groups. 
Give them your name and ask them to pass it on to anyone who might be interested. 


Just keep asking and you will eventually find others who want to play in a group. 


e SING WHILE YOU PLAY 


There are various reasons it is beneficial to sing while you play. Singing stretches your brain's ability to 
do two things at once — play and sing. Singing helps develop your own sense of dynamics. Also, learning 
the words to tunes will vastly improve your showmanship. Play a background pattern while you sing. 


Singing along helps with timing and keeping in place. In the instances where words are carried for 
more than a single beat, you must correctly count those beats also (preferably silently in your head) while 
singing. For example, in the song Bill Bailey, you would sing and count like this: 


Wont you come home, Bill Bailey; Won't you come home (2-3-4). She cries the whole 
day long (2-3-4, 1-2-3-4). llldo... etc. 
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e GROUP DYNAMICS 


Dynamics in music refers to the varying degrees of loudness or softness of your playing. By changing 
the dynamics of your playing, you create different levels of interest and excitement. Dynamics are an inte- 
gral part of your playing. 


When backing a vocalist, it is preferable to play a little softer than normal. The same is true when back- 
ing a piano player. Behind horns and other banjos, you can usually play more loudly. 


Different parts of a song call for different dynamics. For example, verses are often played quieter than 


the choruses. Al the end of a tune, a bandleader frequently calls for a quieter chorus followed by a finishing 
chorus played loudly and with vigor. 


Listen to the group as a whole to enable yourself to make smart decisions on dynamics. 


e THE PARTS OF ASONG 


e The Chorus 

The most familiar part of a tune, and the part that is played repeatedly, is called the chorus. When you 
start singing the words, “Won't you come home Bill Bailey. Won't you come home,” you are singing the 
chorus of Bill Bailey. The chorus is usually the part of the tune in which band members take their solos. 


e The Verse 
Many tunes have an entire introductory section called the verse. The verse usually tells the story of the 
song, which then leads into the chorus. For Bill Bailey, the verse goes something like this: 


On one summer's day, you know the sun was shining bright. The lady love of ol’ Bill Bai- 
ley was hanging wash on the line, in her backyard - and weeping hard. You see she mar- 
ried a B&O brakeman who'd gone and done her wrong. She was bellerin’ like a spoon- 
fed heifer. You could hear her all over the town. Into the crowd, she sang out loud... 


Then the chorus begins with, “Won't you come home Bill Bailey." 


Here is another bit of information that will be helpful. Many verses are written in the major key’s rela- 
tive minor. When Bill Bailey is played in the Key of F, the verse is in Dm. (See Chapter 25: Relative Minor 
Scale.) 


e The Interlude 

An interlude is usually a short section that acts almost like a small intermission between choruses or be- 
tween a verse and a chorus. (If you hear a bandleader call for the "dogfight" section of Beer Barrel Polka, 
he or she is telling you to play the interlude of the song.) The interlude may or may not be played in a par- 
ticular tune. If you are unsure if it is to be played, ask before the tune begins. 


° The Patters 

Sometimes a tune will have a third and even fourth complete section to it. These are frequently called 
the tune’s patters. Listen to a complete version of Doin’ The Raccoon. It has a verse and a chorus, but 
then goes into a completely new section, often referred to as the “boolah-boolah" section. This boolah- 


boolah section is the patter. 
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e Intro’s And Lead-Ins seas : 
Introductions and lead-ins are usually four or eight measures long. If someone else is doing the intro, 


count and listen carefully in order to know when to begin. 


If you are doing the intro, you have a choice. You can play a chord pattern or improv in the 5th tone 
chord of the key with which you will finish (usually the key chord of the tune). For example, use a G7 chord 
for your improv, leading into a C chord to begin the tune. Or you can play the chord pattern of the last four 
or eight measures of the tune. This will lead you right to the beginning of the tune. 


Here is a useful introduction to master and have tucked away for future use. Itis a standard four 
measure pattern that can be used in many different situations. It is particularly useful because it always 


starts in the key chord of the tune. 


The pattern begins with the key chord of the tune. We'll use the Key 4-Bar Intro: Generic 


f F f le. ii 
ora fn io 


Play one measure of the key chord (F). She 
The second measure is the diminished of the key chord (F dim). Key of F: 

The third measure is the iim7. In the Key of F, that is a Gm7. 

The fourth measure is the 7th of the fifth tone. (Dave's Rule #3: | F | Fdim|Gm7] c7 | 
Any chord can be preceded by its own fifth.) The fifth tone of the 


Key of F is C; therefore the fourth measure is C7. 
5. That leads you into the beginning of your the tune in the Key of F. Kon oF eC: 


Here is the same pattern in the Key of C: C—Cdim—Dm7—G7. | c | Cdim| 


If you are required to play an eight bar introduction, play the same 
pattern twice. You should master this pattern in every key. 


PON = 


e Turnarounds and Endings (3 Beat) 
See Chapter 5: Right Hand Work — Your Strum Repertoire; Turnarounds & Endings. 


e Tag Endings 

When the bandleader says, “tag it,” he or she usually means to go back to the 6th tone chord and play 
the Circle of Fifths to the finish. As an example, for a tune in the Key of C, the 6th tone is A. When it is time 
to tag the tune, play 4 beats of an A7, then do the same through D7 and G7 to get back to C. The Key of F 
tag sequence would go D7, G7, C7 and back to F. 


Tag Ending: Key of C Tag Ending: Key of F 
[ar[orfor}e] [or[er] er] + | 


e THE ROADMAP 


Each band has its own way to play a tune. Some do a verse twice before going to the chorus. Others 
play the verse once. Some don't play the verse at all. 


Choruses can be played many times as the band members take their solos. The bandleader deter- 
mines who gets solos and in what sequence. 


So how is all this kept straight? If it is written down, it is called the roadmap. The roadmap of each tune 
is usually established by the bandleader ahead of time, as well as the order in which the tunes will be 
played. If there is no roadmap, then the bandleader will be doing a lot of pointing and signaling on the band- 
stand. 
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The roadmap is usually written right on the 
place of the traditional style of sheet music no 
symbols to guide you through a tune. 


piece of music you are playing. The roadmap is done in 
tation, which would include repeat signs, as well as other 


e Section Designations: A, B, C, D 


Sections of a tune are often assigned letter designations. Usually, the verse is considered the "A" sec- 


tion. The chorus is considered the "B" section. The patters will be marked as "C,""D," "E," etc. as needed. 
The interludes may or may not have a letter designation. 


Therefore, you might see the following notation on your piece of music: A-A-C-B-B-B-B. That tells you 


to play the verse twice, then the patter once, then the chorus four times. Review your music for roadmap 
and other notations before a tune starts. 


e The Structure Of ASong: A-A-B-A 


While verses, choruses, etc. may have letter designations given to them, there is another set of letters 
that are sometimes used to describe the structure of a chorus. 


Have you ever heard someone refer to a tune as an A-A-B-A tune? This reference is related to the mu- 


sical lines within the chorus. A-A-B-A tunes are usually 32 measures long, divided into 4 sections of 8 
measures each. 


The first two sections in an A-A-B-A chorus are identical, except for possibly one chord at the end of 
the musical line. The last chord of the second A section may be different in order to musically lead into the 
opening B section chord. When the first two sections are the same, they are referred to as “A-A." 


The third group of 8 measures is usually referred to as the bridge. It bridges the first two A sections, 
joining it to the third A section. 


The final eight measures is the same as the first two A sections—another A. All together, they form the 
A-A-B-A structure of the chorus. 


Remember, this is not the same as the lettering given to verses, choruses, etc. 


described above. The A-A-B-A structure is within the confines of the chorus. 


A good example of an A-A-B-A tune is Ain't She Sweet. 


Ain't She Sweet 


C/ C/ C/ D7/ | C/ 
A a7 | er fer 

C/ C/ C/ 7 | D7! C/ C7 used to lead to 
efele[efelele| ele 
A i 
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e BREAKS; SOLOS 


When playing in groups, you may be required to “play a break” or “take a solo” somewhere during a 
lune or set. A break is usually only a measure or two long—4 to 8 beats. Anticipate where the breaks may 
be in the tune. Then notice the chord pattern required for that section. You could get by with Playing just 
one inversion of the chord for the entire break, but try getting a little creative within the chord patter re. 
quired. It will add more interest and be more fun. 


e LAYING OUT 


When the bandleader looks at you and makes a slicing motion across his or her throat with a finger, 
that means to stop playing when the tune comes back around to the beginning. You are being told to lay 
out. It will be necessary to anticipate when to rejoin the playing. Usually you will come back in when the 
tune comes back around to the top. Sometimes you will be directed by the leader to rejoin the playing at 
other points. 


e FILLERS 


A filler is a short run of notes or chord fingerings played during gaps in the lead line of a tune. Fillers 
are used primarily when tunes are being sung. They are also useful when playing solo chord melody. Be 
careful not to step on someone else’s solo. ALWAYS LISTEN TO WHAT IS GOING ON AROUND You 
MUSICALLY. 


Using the tune Bill Bailey again, the word “home” in the 4th measure takes 4 beats. The word “long” in 
7th measure takes 8 beats, carrying over another measure. Sing the first few lines as we indicated above: 


Wont you come home, Bill Bailey; Won't you come home (2-3-4). She cries the 
whole day long (2-3-4, 1-2-3-4). 7! do the cooking, Darling, I'll pay the rent (2-3- 
4). | know I've done you wrong (2-3-4, 1-2-3-4). ‘Member that rainy evenin’ | 
threw you out (2-3) with nothin’ but ... etc. 


The extra beats of the extended lyrics are where filler notes may be inserted to keep a tune going 
and to add interest. 


Sing the tune again. This time, hum an improvised line of filler notes during the extended counts. 
Then try to play what you hummed. You can quickly develop some very nice fillers. Refer to Chapter 12: 
Some Improv Ideas; Chord Runs, and to Chapter 18: Identifying Intervals By Ear for ideas or review. De- 
velop a vocabulary of runs and fillers for use on these occasions. 


NOTE: COMMON ERROR TO AVOID WHEN PERFORMING 
After completing a difficult or troublesome passage, or after completing a solo, you may have a 


tendency to pause to give yourself a mental pat on the back—while the rest of the group plays 
on. Now you're lost! Be alert for this weakness. 


e WHAT TO DO WHEN COMPLETELY LOST 


The best option is to avoid getting into situations where you think you will get lost. If you do not know a 
tune, or do not have the music available, avoid playing it. If the bandleader calls out a title that you do not 
think you will be able to play, ask to play a different tune. Don't let your pride get in your way. It can be very 
embarrassing to be up there miserably trying (and failing) to fake it. 
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What do you do when you are playing a tune and you really do get stuck? First, fade out. Strum qui- 
etly—maybe even “fake strum” for a while. (But fake strum with confidence!) 


Or find a simple single-string line to play until the tune reaches a familiar spot. Use your knowledge of 
where the tune should go musically to try to find a support line. 


Then, write down the name of the tune and go learn it. 
There are two “lost occasions” everyone encounters at one time or another. 


1. You have finished the tune but the rest of the band is still playing. ; 

One of two things has happened here. Either you skipped a passage and finished early, or you fin- 
ished at the right spot but there is a tag ending. If it sounds as if the entire chorus is being repeated, 
find a spot to come back in. If it sounds as if it is a discrepancy of only a few measures, many musi- 


cians handle the situation satisfactorily by simply playing the ending measure repeatedly until the rest of 
the band finishes. 


2. You are still playing but the rest of the band has finished. 

Again, one of two things has happened. You added a passage or passages within the tune, and 
are finishing late. Or, the rest of the group has omitted a passage and you are the only one finishing 
correctly. (Yes, this does happen.) Your choices are obvious: (1) stop playing, or (2) dazzle them dur- 
ing your solo. SMILE ALOT. 


e BANDLEADER JARGON 


e Trading ... (2's, 4's, etc.) 

This simply means alternating improvised measures with another musician in the band—in this case, 
either two measures or four measures. Be sure to know who has the first set of measures if you are in- 
volved, If you are not one of the trading players, you may only be required to provide strong rhythm behind 
others who are trading measures. Or the bandleader may direct you to lay out one or both of the traded 
measures. (See Laying Out above.) 


e “Right on top. I'll take the pick-up.” 

This does not mean he is going to drive his truck. A bandleader can begin a tune in a variety of places, 
For example, sometimes the last eight measures of a tune are used to create an introduction. Right on top 
means there will be no introduction. The tune will start at the beginning with no prelude. 


However, many tunes have one or more lead notes before the first chord of the first measure is played. 
Turn to the Song and Exercise Companion and look at When The Saints Go Marching In. The lyrics of the 
first line are, “Oh, when the Saints go marching in.” The beginning lyrics—“Oh, when the"—fall before the 
first complete measure. The first measure begins on the word “Saints.” The first three notes are the pick- 
up notes. The same is true with the tune When The Red Red Robin. The beginning lyrics (notes), “When 
the,” are pick-up notes, with the tune beginning at “red red robin.” 


In this case, the bandleader is telling you that he will play the pick-up notes alone, and you are to wait 
until the first measure to begin playing. 


e« “Back to the Dogfight.” 


This means the band is going back to the interlude following the completion of the current chorus. 
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e Out Choruses 
An out chorus is the last time a tune will be playe , 
chorus is usually identified by the bandleader waving one finger in a circle ov 


the tune is wrapping up. 


d. The ending is coming. Perk up and listen. An out 
er his or her head. It means 


e Double Endings 
Mos! of the time, the 
ending means you will play the last chord for 


final chord of a tune lasts seven beats—sometimes two full measures, A double 
double the number of measures, that is, four measures. 


e “Two more. One down, one up.” , 
At least this time the bandleader is giving you a little advance notice thal the tune is ending soon. 


When this instruction is given, the tune will be played in its entirety two more times. One down means the 
first lime it is to be played quietly. One up tells you that the second time—which is the out chorus—it is to 


be played with vigor. 


The hand signals for this one are obvious: First, the waving of two fingers, followed by one finger 
pointing down toward the floor, and then one finger pointing up to the ceiling. 


e Drummer starts with 4. 
The drummer will open the tune with four measures of solo. You are expected to join in at the begin- 


ning of the fifth measure. You still must pay attention, however. It is important to count correctly so you can 
start at the right point. 


e Drummer ends with 4. 
The drummer plays a four-measure solo and then the band usually comes back in and plays a stan- 
dard tag ending, As mentioned before, it is important to count correctly during the drummer solo. 


e Drum Tag Pattern Ending 
(See Drummer Ends With Four) 


e Back to the verse. 

Many tunes have both verses and choruses. In traditional jazz, solos are usually taken on the cho- 
ruses. This means that the chorus only is played repeatedly until the solos are finished. If you see a band- 
leader patting the top of his or her head, that means to go back to the very top of the tune—the verse—after 
finishing the next chorus. 


e Adding 4 
(See Double Endings) Double the ending from 2 measures to 4 measures. 


e “Stop Time” with the drummer (... bass, etc.) 

Stop time is frequently used as an accompaniment while a soloist is featured. Stop time usually 
means that the back-up section plays only the first beat of each measure. Sometimes a bandleader 
will stop time the first beat of every two measures, The length of the stop time section is up to the 
bandleader. It can be a few bars or a full chorus or verse. 


In this case, the bandleader is saying that the drummer will take the solo and the rest of the band 
will accompany only on the first beat of each measure. Stop time applies to the back-up instruments 
only. If you are the soloist, keep playing! 
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e MODULATIONS WITH HAND SIGNALS 


There are many tunes that are very popular for modulations. When The Saints Go Marching In, for 
example, is almost always played with several modulations to different keys. Chapter 16: Two Up And Two 
Down, Transposing On The Fly, discussed techniques for playing tunes in different keys. This section tells 
you how to know (1) when a key change is occurring, and (2) what key you are changing to. 


First, you must know your key signatures—how many flats and sharps there are in each key. (See 
Chapter 18: Circle of Fifths) 


KEY SIGNATURES 


Number Of Flats In Each Ke’ 
Key: Cc b b b D D 
Number Of Sharps In Each Ke 
Key: ‘ 


The hand signals for this one can sometimes look as though the bandleader is playing “Paper, Scis- 
sors, Rocks” with you or other band members. When he or she wants to indicate that the tune is changing 
keys, the signal often is an extended arm with the fingers of the hand pointing down, indicating the number 
of flats in the new key. If you see him or her waving an outstretched arm and hand with 2 fingers dangling, 
you are being told to play the next chorus in the key with two flats, Bb, Three fingers dangling means ED, 
and so on. 


Since the Key of C has no flats or sharps, the hand signal is a thumb and forefinger curved in the 
shape of a “C" or a circle for “ or a circle for “zero.” 


One finger pointing up tells you the modulation is to the Key of G, which has one sharp. 


kaekkkekekeex 


* SUGGESTED SONGS: Won't You Come Home Bill Bailey 
When The Saints Go Marching In 
When The Red, Red Robin Goes Bob, Bob, Bobbin' 


RELATED TOPICS: 

Chapter 5: Right Hand Work — Your Strum Repertoire; Tumarounds & Endings 

Chapter 12: Chord Melody vs. Improv. Vs. Background, Some Improv Ideas; Chord Runs 
Chapter 16: Two Up And Two Down, Transposing On The Fly 

Chapter 18: Music As Mathematics; Identifying Intervals By Ear; The Circle of Fifths 
Chapter 25: Differing Scales, Relative Minor Scale 

Appendix 8: Resources 
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PART S1IX— Advanced Banjo Playing 


At this point in your study of the plectrum banjo, you have a good working knowledge of and some skill 
with your banjo. You have the ability to take a piece of music and work out a chord melody lead or to play 
background. You also have a rudimentary understanding of how improvisation works. 


If you are like most banjo players at this level, you can sit in with just about any banjo band or trad jazz 
jam group and, with the help of a chord book in front of you, you are able to keep up with the group. 


You should be memorizing chord melody leads and patterns of the more popular banjo and jazz tunes 
so you eventually can play without your chord book. This will take time and experience, bul keep working at 
it. 

Finally, you should be able to listen to the band well enough to know what role you have and when to 


play lead or improvisation. 


The Advanced Banjo Playing section enhances what you have already learned and builds upon the 
knovdedge and skill you have already developed. Be sure you understand the foundation before spending 
many hours working on the advanced section. Otherwise, you may learn advanced skills bul not know how 
to work them into tunes. 


If you have built a solid foundation, this section will be stimulating, fun and challenging for you. 


CHAPTER 24 — Single-String And Embellishments 
a 


: . : ; j i kills and learn some single-string scal 
In this chapter you will begin developing advanced single-string s nSi tring scale 
work. The tral plant dela with outside single-string work. The second half covers inside single-string work, 


You will also learn how to properly position your hand for advanced single-string playing, including 
duoing and reverse single-string strumming. 


through this chapter in the order presented. Information and 


NOTE: It is important to proceed 
ke the most sense by proceeding in sequence. 


practice routines will be most effective and ma 


e PROPER HAND POSITIONING FOR SINGLE-STRING WORK 


In Chapter 6: Basic Inside Notes & Beginning Single-String Work, it was emphasized that playing single- 
string banjo requires a completely different pick and hand technique than that used when strumming. 


While strumming, you confine your right hand movement to only the wrist. Under normal circum- 
stances, your pick hand is clear of the banjo head. Your wrist is loose, swinging freely back and forth 


through the strings without any pressure on your hand or arm. 


When playing single-string, you need greater wrist and pick control than you get with the strumming 
technique. Let's review single-string technique. 


e Review of Single-Pick Technique 
e First, while holding the pick over the strings, rest your little finger on the banjo head. Your little fin- 
ger will guide the rest of your hand through the single-string stroke. 


e Second, lock your wrist so it will not bend. Put a little pressure into the banjo head by pressing 
down with your little finger. 


e Holding the pick firmly, slide your little finger back and forth on the head so the pick goes across the 
1st string. Remember, your little finger is guiding your hand. Allow it to pull your hand back and 
forth across the strings. 


« Hold the pick still in your hand. Do not twist or wiggle the pick back and forth with your thumb and 
forefinger. The pick should never move within the confines of your hand. 


e As you pick the strings, your little finger, your entire hand and your wrist are sliding up and down on 
the head as a single unit. There is no wrist motion AT ALL. Your forearm provides the motion. 
The only bending or moving should be at your elbow and where your little finger meets the banjo 
head. The rest of your fingers, hand, and wrist should be locked. 


« Points to remember 
1. Always practice your single-string technique as alternating downstrokes and upstrokes. Playing 
down-up-down-up — VV — will increase your speed and efficiency. You can always incor- 
porate all downstrokes later-—once you have mastered this technique. 


2. This locked wrist technique allows you to cleanly clear the string you are playing as both a down- 
stroke and an upstroke. Don't be meek when single-stringing, but be controlled. 
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3. You only want to single-strin 
players accidentally hit the stri 
not enough practice time has 


g one single string at a time. That may sound obvious, but many 
ng beyond the one they are playing. This usually happens because 
gone into the rigid control needed to play cleanly. 

4. Also, with single-string work, a stiffer 
strings, the pick must quickly return to 
pick has a tendency to bend more and 
holds true for very thin strings. If you h 
pick and medium gauge strings already, 


pick usually is needed. When passing through the single 
its original shape before striking the string again. A thinner 
nol return to its original shape quickly enough. The same 
ave learned to strum and tremolo with a medium to heavy 
then single-string work should come easier for you. 


e Exercise 24-1: Single-String Pick Control 

Slowly single-string the open D string back and forth. Push harder down onto the head through the little 
finger in order to gain more control. Always alternate downstrokes and upstrokes. Use the metronome. Be 
sure to practice single-string work cleanly. Each note should have a crisp, clear sound. 


e Your Hand On The Banjo Neck 


Have you ever closely watched the hand of an expert guitarist on the neck of their instrument? When 


playing chords, the thumb is on the back of the neck to apply pressure so the chord can be formed and held 
down. 


For single-string work, a guitarist usually rests the neck in the “saddle” of the hand—the "U" that is 
formed between the thumb and forefinger—with the thumb sticking oul on one side of the neck and fingers 
on the other. 


Performing styles do differ between banjo and guitar. It is not always practical for the banjoist to play 
single-string technique using the saddle approach. Still, it is Important to practice single-string techniques 
both with the saddle approach and with the thumb on the back of the neck as if you were making a chord. 
This is because sometimes you will want to be able to play complete single-string solos and somelimes you 
will want to embellish a musical phrase using a complete chord as a base. This will become clearer as you 
progress through this chapter. 


e Fingers On The Fingerboard (Trailing Fingers) 

Your single-string playing will be smoother and more efficient if you leave your fingers on the finger- 
board once you have played your notes. We will refer to these as trailing fingers. What does this mean? 
Here is an example: 


(1) Place your index finger al the 1st string A (7th fret). 


(2) On the same string, use your middle finger and play the BD at the 8th fret, leaving your 1st finger 
on the A— your trailing finger. You should now have 2 fingers on the D string. 


(3) Play the B at the 9th fret using your 3rd finger. Leave the other 2 fingers in place as tralling fin- 
gers. You should now have 3 fingers on the fingerboard, 


(4) Finally, use your little finger to play the C at the 10th fret, leaving the other 3 trailing fingers. That 
leaves all 4 fingers on the D string simultaneously, 


0 ft) 
ssist VY SS-ist TD SS-Ist Y sSin 4 
Now play the notes in reverse. 
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(1) Play the C at the 10th fret. 
6 
(2) Remove your little finger, leaving the other 3 
fingers on the fingerboard. That should 
make the B at the 9th fret available to play. 4 A 4 


(3) Boe eee 3rd finger making the Bb eet (4 28Sid 24 sean) sctn 4 


(4) Remove your 2nd finger, leaving only your 
index finger on the fingerboard at the A. 


The key to success with this routine is to leave your trailing fingers on the fingerboard. While 
ascending up the fingerboard, DO NOT pick up your fingers after you play the notes. 


When descending, start with ALL FOUR FINGERS ON THE FINGERBOARD, removing them one at 
a time. 


e Exercise 24-2: Single-String Practice With Trailing Fingers 


caer f 
0 0 0 10 


SS-Ist VY SS-Ist 4 SS-Ist WY SS-Ist 1 SS-Ist VY SS-Ist 1 sSs-tst VY ss-istt? XX 20 


e Exercise 24-3: Single-String Practice With Glide Shift 

Practice the same routine. This time, when you have all 4 fingers on the fingerboard to play the C, shift 
all four fingers at once up to the D at the 12th fret. Then play the descending sequence from the D, 
ending on the B at the 9th fret. 


SE 


0 
1 
SS-Ist VY SS-Ist 4 SS-Ist VY SS-Ist DP  Ss-ist Vv SS-Ist 4 SS-Ist V ssist VY X 20 


LS et = 


e PLAYING IN POSITION 


Playing a single-string solo or run without having your fingers change fret is called playing in posi- 
tion. When playing single-string technique, it is preferable to play in position as much as possible. 


What is in position? Play a C-I chord on your banjo. Each finger on the fingerboard is on a different 
fret, from your index finger on the 7th fret to your little finger on the 10th fret. 


Think of each of your four fingers as being responsible for the strings within each fret of the C-I chord. 
Your index finger is responsible for strings within the 7th fret. Your middle finger covers the 8th fret. Your 
third finger covers the 9th fret. Your little finger covers the 10th fret. Each finger has a "territorial 
responsibility." 
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Responsibility Finger 


e An Example of In Position 


Here is a single-string run played in position. From a C-| chord, staying within the same frets, move all 


your fingers to the 1st String. Your index finger is on the A, middle fi finger on the BD, third finger on the B and 
little finger on the C, all in a row. 


A-Bb-.B-¢ 
8 3 chromatic Run 
In Pras 


SS-Ist UV SS-Ist 4 SS-Ist gah 
Play them in sequence - A-Bb-B-C. You are playing a chromatic run in position. 


e An Example of Out Of Position 
If you decided to play A-Bb-B- D, then you would have to stretch your little finger out of position—up to 


the 12th fret—to play the D. 
A- ene D 
a of 
Position a : . i 


SS-Ist VV SS-Ist TD SS-Ist WY SS-Ist 


e Another In Position Example 

Stay at frets 7-8-9-10. Play the A at the 7th fret. Now reach over and play the G on the 2nd string at 
the 8th fret. Move your 3rd finger over and play the E on the 3rd string at the 9th fret. Finish by playing 
the C at the 10th fret on the 1st string. 


eat E-C 
a 
enon 1 ; + . 


SS-Ist WY SS-Ist TS SS-Ist WY SS-Ist 


Were you still playing in position? Yes. Each finger stayed within the fret of original responsibility. 


Did you just single-string something of significance? Yes again. You just single-stringed the notes of a 
C-6th chord: C-E-G-A (only not in sequence). 
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+ Exercise 24-4: In Position Runs and combinations in the Key of C, just as we 


ime figuring out single-string runs 
aa” Pacis peste ee ide 7.69.10. Remember the notes in a C scale and triad. Think 


F i iti s at 
did here. Practice in position run position. See what you can come up with on your 


about where those notes are on the fingerboard from this 
own. 


e MORE POSITION INFORMATION 
Since we are talking about playing in position, let's also talk about 


you are playing single-string at frets 7-8-9-10, you are 
s on the position fret. 


which posilion you are playing in. 


Each fret also represents a position. When , 
playing at the VII (seventh fret) position. In other words, your index finger i 

When you practiced the previous single-string exercises, you were playing in position from the VII 
(seventh fret) position. 


To play in the open position means to use the banjo nut as your base. Since the banjo nut acts like 
your finger, you actually keep your fingers in the | position when playing open—frets 1-2-3-4. 


e CHANGING POSITIONS 


We have just covered in position runs for the Key of C at the VII position. Now we will discuss tech- 
niques for changing to other positions. There are several ways to shift smoothly from one position to an- 


other. 


e Glide Shift 


To glide shift means to slide your entire hand up or down from one posilion to another. Our practice 


so far has been in the VII position—frets 7-8-9-10. If the key changed from C to Bb, you would want to 
glide shift your entire hand down to the V position—frets 5-6-7-8. The glide shift can be on any of the 
strings. It may include all 4 fingers or fewer, depending on the notes being played. 


Glide shifts will be notated as “/ "to glide shift up — and “\ “to glide shift down. 
¢ Glide ShiftUp / Glide Shift Down \ 


(1) 
Glide Shift 
Down 
Aaa 


VII Position V Position 


e Free Finger Shift 

Free finger shifts are another useful technique for changing positions. Free finger shifts usually take 
the half-steps of the scale into consideration as you move up or down the neck. Remember, it is only a half 
step from B to C and from E to F. Free finger shifts are also usually done on the same string. Rarely will 
you shift to another string as part of a free finger shift. 


Free finger shifts make use of a different fingering sequence. Going up the neck and playing in position 
as much as possible, the fingering sequence would be 1-3-2-4. 


¢ Examples of Free Finger Shifts, Ascending and Descending 
Go back to the VII position on the neck. For this example, you will play the notes A-B-C-D with a 1-3-2- 
4 fingering sequence. 
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The , is under your index finger; the B is at the 9th fret under your 3rd finger. To cleanly play the C and 
D, after playing the B slide your fingers up the neck so your 2nd finger can play the C. Now your litlle 
finger is in position to play the D at the 12th fret. You have just free finger shifted up to the IX position. 


Q) A B c D 
2 > Free Finger 
0 0 Qo. Shift 
a ay 


VII Position SS-1st NV SS-Ist SS-Ist NF SS-Ist 


To move back down the neck from the IX to the Vil position, free finger shift in the reverse direction. 
Your fingering sequence is 4-2-3-1. In the IX position, play the D with your little finger, then the C with your 


2nd ihe Free finger shift down to the VII position to play the B with your 3rd finger, then the C with your 
index finger. 


D c B A 
Free Finger 
0 ag 0 0 
1 1 1 1 
2 12 0oWm 12 12 
IX Position SS-Ist WY SS-Ist J SS-Ist WY SS-Ist 4 


Free finger shifts will be notated by the finger number above the note on our practice sheet music. 


NOTE: There will be times when the fingering sequence will be 1-3-2-3 rather than 1-3-2-4, 


e Squeeze Shift 

Sometimes it is necessary to squeeze shift one fret. This usually occurs when shifting one fret and 
moving from one string to another. Squeeze Shifts are identified in our notation by two arrows pointing at 
each other above the notes: >€ 


e Example of Squeeze Shift 

Go to the IV position—frets 4-5-6-7. On the 3rd string, in position for your little finger is the D (3rd 
string/ 7th fret). In order to play the next note in the scale—the E —you either have to dramatically shift po- 
sitions up the neck or move over to the next string. The smooth transition is to move over to the 2nd 
String. 


On the 2nd string, the E is at the 5th fret. By staying in position, you could play the E with your 2nd fin- 
ger. But if you are planning to continue up the scale much further, you will need a little more flexibility. 


In this situation, rather than play in position, squeeze shift to play the E. From the D on the 3rd string/ 
7th fret, squeeze shift to play the E on the 2nd string with your index finger instead of your 2nd finger. 
That moves you from the IV position to the V position. 


[ RMN fr 
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waste to Coline at BE HAE. Soy Soe Say Bee with: 


Boing tie samesze Se gulls yor in beter ‘ 
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your index tiger on the Zid srg. The F it tow gaye? wt 
SOG If Coston with your index triger. 


6 SMGLE NOTE PLAYING 


* Single Note Playing — Outside String 
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e Exercise 24-6: Outside Single-String Scale Run — Descendin 

one Reine are haa eel Play the little finger on the 2 tone, the 2nd finger on the 1 
; play the maj7 tone with your 3rd finger. index finger. 

Sanne e a y inger. Play the 6 tone with the index finger 


2 (D) 1(C) Free == maj7 (B) 6(A) Glide 5 (G) 
Finger Oo D7 Shift 
Shift Down Ds 
» > 
0 140 0 0 
1 1 1 1 
12 12 12 12 9 
SS-Ist VY SS-Ist 1 SS-Ist VY SS-Ist 1 SS-Ist Vv X 20 


e Exercise 24-7: Outside Single-String Scale Run — Ascending and Descendin 


Practice this sequence ascending and descending until you can accomplish the glide shifts and free fin- 
ger shifts smoothly and play the sequence cleanly. 


e Exercise 24-8: Outside Single-String Scale Run, Ascending and Descending — Key of BD 

Practice the same routine in the Key of Bb. Using the same fingering as before, start at the 3rd fret. 
That is two frets lower than before. You are now practicing 5-6-maj7-1-2 in the key of Bb. While it is 
nice, it is not mandatory to know the notes. You just need to know the tone number within the scale you 
are playing—in this case BD, 


e Exercise 24-9: Outside Single-String Scale Run, Ascending and Descending — Key of F 
Practice this routine starting at the 10th fret—C, which is the 5 tone in the Key of F. You are now prac- 
ticing the 5 - 6 - maj7 - 1 - 2 of the Key of F. 


¢ Exercise 24-10: Outside Single-String Scale Run, Ascending and Descending — Various Keys 
Practice this routine starting on the 5 tone of any key. Remember in which key you are playing. 


e Single Note Playing — Inside Strings : 

What about the rest of the scale? The key is to keep your single-string scale playing as simple as pos- 
sible until you are comfortable with it. Then you can progress to other scale fingerings, many of which you 
will be working out on your own. 


When you reach the panic stage of single-string playing (and this happens frequently), remember that 
the triad of the scale (I-IlI-V) is always within the chord itself. That knowledge will be a tremendous help 
to you as you play. NOTE: Chapter 12: You're Working Too Hard, describes an easy way to quickly recall 
inside notes in any major chord form. (See: Finding Lead Notes Within Major Chord Forms) 
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Form a C-V chord. The 4th string is E, 3rd string Is C, 2nd string Is 
E, 1st string is G. Notice the 3rd, 2nd and 1s! strings are C-E-G, which is 
the C chord triad in I-Ill-V sequence. 


With the C-V chord, the 4th fret is barred under your index finger, the 
5th fret is barred under your middle finger. You are actually In the 
fourth position. moi v 

Cc-V 


Here Is an example of a Inside single-string run using the C-V chord: 


* Start your single-string sequence with the C on the 3rd string, 5th fret under your middle finger—the 
1 tone in the Key of C. 


* Next, lift your middle finger and play the maj7 tone (B) under your index finger. Then put your mid- 
dle finger back down and play the C again. The sequence of tones so far In the key of C Is 1-maj7- 
1. 

* Now play the D (2 tone) with your little finger on the third string at the seventh fret. 


* Catch the E (3 tone) with your middle finger on the second string STAYING IN POSITION. 


e Play the F (4 tone) with your third finger on the second string. Remember there is only a half step 
from E to F. 


e Finally, squeeze shift to play the G (5 tone) with your Index finger at the 5th fret. Your practice se- 
quence Is 1-ma]7-1-2-3-4-5., 


c-V 1(C) maj7 (B) 1(C) 2 (D) 3 (E) 4 (F) 5 (G) 
ey Shift 
ToV 
Position 
9 8 8 8 8 8 8 8 
IV Position SS-3rd VY SS-3rd 8 SS-3rd VY sSS-3rd 4 SS-2nd Vs SS-2nd 4S SS-Ist V 


e Exercise 24-11: Inside Single-String Run — C-V Inversion 
Practice this sequence both ascending and descending, using the same fingering. X 20 


Remember to keep your wrist locked, little finger on the banjo head, using 
alternating down- and upstrokes. UVP 


e Exercise 24-12: Inside Single-String Run — Bb-V Inversion 
Move down 2 frets to a BD-V inversion on frets 2 and 3. Practice the same sequence starting on the 
Bb 1 tone. Remember, the fingering is exactly the same but in a different place on the fingerboard. 


Here comes the real test. 
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e Exercise 24-13: Single-String Run — Key of C 


In the Key of C, put both routines to 


gether to create the following sequence. You will see they fit to- 


gether perfectly. 1-maj7-1-2-3-4-5-6-maj7-1-2 


1(C) maj? (B) 4(C) 2 (D) 


SS-3rd Y SS-3rd 4X SS-3rd Yo SS-3rd 4 SS-2nd YS S-2nd a 
5 (G) 6 (A) maj? (B) 1(C) 2 (D) 


Squeeze Shift 
eS 
ToV 0 0 0 0 
Position 4 1 4 1 
8 12 12 12 12 


SS-Ist  SS-Ist 4S SS-Ist YSS-Ist PY SS-Ist Y 


X 20 


e Exercise 24-14: Single-String Run (Reverse) — Key of C 


Practice the same sequence in reverse: 2-1-maj7-6-5-4-3-2-1-maj7-1 


e Exercise 24-15: Single-String Run — Various Keys 
Practice this sequence in various keys. Remember the 1 and 5 tones of the keys you are playing. 


These routines are just a beginning to single-string playing. They will help you better see the spacing 
between notes and also help you practice the various shifts so you can further develop your single-string 


skills. 


e Another Single-String Idea 
For improvisation, consider the tune Bye Bye Blues. The first 4 measures consist of 8 beats of C, fol- 


lowed by 8 counts of Ab7, another 8 counts of C, and 8 counts of A7. Here is a single-string sequence for 
those 4 measures. 


* Exercise 24-16: Bye Bye Blues Single-String Sequence 
1. From C-V (4th position) play this sequence: 


On the 3rd string, C-B-C (tones 1, maj7, 1). 

Move over to the 2nd string and do the same thing. This time itis E-ED-E (tones 3, m3, 3). 

Now do it again on the first string. The notes are G-Gb-G (tones 5, 5, 5). Play each “down 
and back” as a triplet with a two-note value. In other words, "da-da-da / da-da-da / da-da- 
da." (1-and-2, 3-and-4, 1-and-2) 

For the last note of the sequence, reach up with the little finger and catch the 1 tone at the oc- 
tave. In the Key of C, it is the octave C at the 10th fret. 

Your entire sequence, which covers the first 8 beats of Bye Bye Blues, is: da-da-da / da-da-da 


| da-da-da / da/da. The last beat is a quarter rest allowing time to move the hand to the next 
position, (1-and-2, 3-and-4, 1-and-2, 3, Rest) 
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—_lTripfet 


Triplet 
1 ET maj7 (B) 1(C) I 3 (E) m3 (Eb) 


ee ee 


SS-3rd VY SS-3rd 4 SS-3rd VY SS-2nd VY SS-Ind 4’ SS-2nd 
Prelate” 


[ 5() (G) pian (Gb) 5 (G) ] 1(C) 1 


ee 


SS-Int VY SSIst Ps SS-Ist VY SS-Ist VY 


2. Go to the AD-V at the banjo nut. Play the same fingering sequence, this time from the open posi- 


tion. The last note is the A at the 6th fret. 
T __ riplet:.— let —tTriplet riplet 


T0)— mal7 @(G) 1 (AP) ET 0(B) 3 ~~ 3c) 1 


Hea ee 


SS-3rd Y= -SS-3rd Open =—s SS-3rd SS-2nd Y SS-2ndOpenf’ SS-2nd LY 


—_Triplet 
5 eer se 0 ~_5(e) | 1 (Ab) 
SS-Ist s mares SS-Ist ¥ SS-Ist i 


3. Repeat the sequence in C at the 4th position. (C-V) 
4, Repeat it once more from the A-V at the 1st position. (1st and 2nd frets) 


Each of these segments represents 2 bars from the beginning of Bye Bye Blues. It is a good, short chro- 
malic practice that completes the first 4 measures of the tune, 


« Combining The Strokes 

Being able to play single-string is nice but it doesn't do much good if you can't work it into a tune. The 
right hand technique is different between strumming and single-string. This was first introduced in Chapter 
6: Basic Inside Notes & Single-String Work. These exercises will help you with advanced work. 


e Exercise 24-17: Single-String/Strum Combination 


This exercise is designed to help you move from one type of stroke to the other. Practice slowly until 
you can play the combination cleanly. 


¢ PlayaC-V chord. Strum it for 4 beats—all downstrokes. 
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Next, keeping in position for the C-V, press your little finger onto the head; lock your wrist and 
play your previous single-string practice: tones 1-2-3-4-5. Make sure you alternate down 
and upstrokes. Then get your hand off the head for the last strum of the sequence. 

* Be sure to use the proper fingering when playing the single-string. 


4 1(C) 2 (D) 3(E) 4 (F) 5 (G) 1 
Cc-V SS-3rd Ys SS-3rd 48 OSS-2nd VY SS-2nd A SS-Ist VY Cc-V X 20 
Count: 1, 2,3,4 1 & 2 & 3 4 


This will help you to eventually be able to put single-string filler notes in between chord passages. 
When playing your tunes, always be thinking where you might be able to place a single-string run. These 
little single-string embellishments between the strums will greally enhance your performance. 


e DUOING 


Most of the great banjoists in history had the ability to duo. Duoing means they could make one banjo 
sound like two. This is done with a combination of strumming and single-string techniques. 


As far as your pick hand is concerned, you will have to determine what works best—the strumming-style 
loose wrist, or the single-string style locked wrist. Many banjoists find a combination of the two works. 
Practice keeping your little finger on the banjo head but also keeping the wrist a little looser than you would 
if you were playing strictly single-string. 


It is strongly recommended that you use a metronome for these exercises. 


e Exercise 24-18: Duoing 

e Hold aC-I chord on the banjo. Begin by tremolo-single-stringing the C on the 1st string at the 10th 
fret. Continue this single-string tremolo until the sound is completely smooth and even with no 
breaks. 

e Next, while continuing to tremolo the 1st string, begin to strum the entire chord on the beat. 
You want to achieve the effect of hearing the entire chord on each beat with the single-string trem- 
olo filling in the spaces between the beats. (Think of the words “Alka Seltzer” to help with the cor- 
rect rhythm.) 

e This creates the sound of "hearing two banjos"—one playing chords and one playing single-string. 


¢ Practice this until you are comfortable with it. 
7 
0 0 ) 


Strum Ist String Strum VY Ist String Strum Y IstString Strum J Ist String 
Vt Vt Vv 
Count: Al- ka-seltz-er Al- ka-seltz-er — Al- ka-seltz-er Al- ka-seltz-er 


¢ Exercise 24-19: Duoing With Chord Changes 


* Next, practice changing the chord while duoing. Make the change every two beats. Play the follow- 
ing sequence: C-I, Cmaj7, C-6, C-V. 
* Make the chord changes on the beat. 
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GH RS HT BE 


Strom | Ist String Stram J Ist String Stram Y Ist String Strum J Ist String 
C-1 AV C-1 AV C-maj7 AV —-C-maj7 AVY 
Count: Al- ka-seltz-er Al- ka-seltz-er _— Al- ka-seltz-er — Al- ka-seltz-er 
4 4 4 
5 5 
7 
Strum J Ist String Strum VY Ist String Strum Ist String Strum J Ist String 
C 6th DVD — Cth 1 Zi c-V AVE CV AVY 
Count: Al- ka-seltz-er Al- ka-seltz-er  Al- ka-sellz-er Al- ka-seltz-er 


e Duoing From The Other Side 
e This one is a challenge. Hold the C-| chord again. 
e Now the tremolo is on the bass string. 
e Strum the rest of the chord on the beat. 
* This technique is best used when playing in conjunction with bass string runs. 


_T 
10 


Strum | 4thString = Strum | 4th String Strum Y 4thString Strum | 4th String 
C-I aves C-l AV C-l AVE c-I AV 
Count: Al- ka-seltz-er Al- ka-seliz-er Al- ka-seltz-er Al- ka-seltz-er 


10 


e Another Way To Duo — ‘1st and 3rd Strings 
To this point, your duo practice has involved a combination of chords and single-string. There is an- 
other form of duo that involves two sets of single-strings. 


e This time, form an F-Ill. Single-string the third string down and up. V4 
* Next, jump over to the first string and single-string it down and up. V4 
e Now, alternate between the two strings — down-up on the 3rd string, down-up on the ‘st, etc. 


4 4 4 4 _4 4 
§ _§ § 6 _§ 
3rd String WV Ist String UD Sra String V4 Ist String VT 3rd String YD ist String VA X 20 


e The key Is to not hit the 2nd string as you jump between the 3rd and 1st strings. 
e Practice this slowly until itis clean. Then slowly begin to speed it up. 
e Use your metronome to stay in time. 
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e Exercise 24-20: Duoing 1st and 3rd Strings 
e Use the single-string duo technique on the following sequence: D-Vm, Faug, FIll, G-9. 


« Notice that the only notes that change in this sequence are the ones on the 3rd string. All the other 
notes remain the same. The chromatic run on the 3rd string is: D-DD-C-B. 


« Give each chord two beats. That means: down-up [WN] on the 3rd string, down-up [YN] on the 
1st string [VN]. Change to the next chord. Down-up [VN] on the 3rd string, down-up [VN] on 
the 1st. Change chords. Down-up [WV] on the 3rd string, down-up [VN] on the ‘st, etc. 

D-Vm D-V 


5 
fl 


(D) (A) (Db) (A) 
Count: 1-& 2-& 3-& 4-& 
F-LI G 9th G 9th 
5 
_7 
‘7 7 


3rd String VT Ist String VD 3rd String V7 Ist String VD 
(©) (A) (B) (A) X 20 
1-& 2-& 3-& 4-& 


* Be sure to play the sequence in tempo. Chords must be changed in rhythm. If you must 
hesitate or slow down, then start over—slower—until you can play it cleanly. USE A METRO- 
NOME. 


e ARPEGGIOS 


e Arpeggios vs. Chords 

A chord is played when all of the banjo strings are strummed at once, creating only one sound. An ar- 
peggio is simply a chord strummed one note at a time — that is, the playing of each string in succession so 
that there are individual sounds from each string. 


Webster's definition of “arpeggio” (from the Italian “to play a harp”) is: the sounding of the notes of a 
chord in rapid succession, as in harp playing, instead of simultaneously. Playing arpeggios is more like 
playing single-string than playing strummed chords. Each arpeggiated note should be heard cleanly and 
distinctly. 


When you strum a chord, your wrist is loose and rotates across the strings as you strum on the down- 
stroke, 


To arpeggiate a chord, a locked wrist is required. The hand and wrist are pulled downward as the pick 
is pulled rigidly across the 1st, 2nd and 3rd strings in a downstroke. The 4th string is usually omitted. The 
motion comes from the forearm rather than the wrist. Each string must be heard individually. The 
sounds must also be equally spaced. 
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The musical notation for arpeggio is an upright wavy line on the staff: ; 


10 
. 11 
For exercises in this book, 3 arrows going across the strings will be used to HE 


indicate that a chord is to be arpeggiated rather than strummed. 


Arpeggiate 


Here is a nice little arpeggio to practice. It involves only 2 strings in the Key of C. This combines parts 
of C-IIl and C-I chords. The arpeggiated notes are: C- E- G-C. Use arpeggiated downstrokes on the 1st 
and 2nd strings. 


e Exercise 24-21: Arpeqgios 
1 I 
2 8 


0 


Ag 4 >> 
Arpeggiate Arpeggiate 


C-Ill C- X 20 


e Reverse Single-String Strumming 
Reverse single-string strumming is one technique for playing arpeggiated chords. 


We will reverse single-string a C-I chord. Prepare your right hand for regular single-string playing. Put 
your little finger on the banjo head and lock your wrist. Control of this stroke is extremely important if it is to 
be played correctly. 


You will pick up on the 1st string, then pick down from the 3rd string through the 1st. Each note must 
be individually heard. When you begin developing your arpeggio technique, be sure to play it so slowly 
that you can hear each individual note. The spaces between the notes must be even. In the beginning, 
it may not be much faster than your regular single-string strumming. 


The reverse single-string technique goes “up-down-down-down" through the strings. 7% 4 It is an 
upstroke followed by an arpeggiated downstroke. iL 


Your little finger should pull your hand evenly through the downstroke. That helps to keep the notes 
separate and distinctive. 


When playing this stroke, you change chords only on the upstroke. Each upstroke marks the 
beat. 
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e Exercise 24-22: Reverse Single-String Arpe 
Using the reverse single-string technique, srantica the following sequence: C-I - Cmaj7 - C6 - CV. 
Change the chords on every upstroke. Concentrate on keeping the sounds even and clear. Use a 
metronome. 


oO Oo's 
oO WOON 
Oo Dom 
oO Won 
z | 


353 335 
SS-1st4$  Arpeggiate SS-1st 4’ = Arpeggiate SS-1st 4 sees SS-1st TS Pr caiask X 20 
v v 
” Y 4 oe yo moar is Gay 
v v v v 


Vv 
NOTE: The >>> and ¥ indicate a single arpeggiated downstroke. 


e Reverse Single-String Strumming From The Other Side 

This is another arpeggio technique. Start this technique on the 3rd string as a downstroke. Now the 
sequence goes: down-down-down-up, etc. VW The stroke is basically the same but starts in a differ- 
ent place. It is an arpeggiated downstroke followed by an upstroke. 


Use this technique when the 3rd string has the changing melody line. This time, use the chord 
sequence: D-Vm, Faug, F-Ill, G 9th. The 3rd string has the descending chromatic line. 


® Exercise 24-22: Reverse Single-String Arpeqgio — 3rd Strin 

Using reverse single-string strumming from the 3rd string, play the sequence from the earlier duoing 
exercise. In this instance, you will change the chord between the upstroke on the 1st string and the ar- 
peggiated downstroke on the 3rd string. Notice that only the 3rd string notes are changing from chord to 
chord. 


3999 
Pee As * Ammeculate SS-1st T Arpeggiate ss-ist T Aepeeuuil SS-ist T 4 20 


F-IL F-III G 9th G 9th 


(A) nF, (A) y (A) 
LY Vv 
A ve v ie v + sf a 
‘i ¥ v v 


NOTE: The >>> and ¥ indicate a single arpeggiated downstroke. 
KKK KKK KEK 


* SUGGESTED SONGS: Bye Bye Blues 
Old Folks At Home 


* RELATED TOPICS: 
* Chapter 6: Basic Inside Notes & Single String Work 
* Chapter 12: You're Working Too Hard; Finding Lead Notes Within Major Chord Forms 


CHAPTER 25 — Differing Scales 
CoC a ee IE 


This chapter Introduces you to the different types of scales frequently used when playing in single- 
string format. You will be introduced to the harmonized scale and its functions. Familiarity with these 
scales and their differences will enhance your ability to embellish your music. It will also allow you to de- 
velop compatible harmonies with other players, adding texture and complexity to your music. 


e THE MAJOR SCALE 


The basic major scale Is the foundation for all music. Do-re-mi-fa-sol-la-tl-do is the 8-note major scale 
including the octaves. 


In the Key of C, those notes are C-D-E-F-G-A-B-C. There are no sharps or flats. The Key of F has one 
flat: F-G-A-Bb-C-D-E-F. 


C Scale F Scale 


5. £ 


The Key of F can always be identified by the fact that it is the only key with one flat in the signa- 
ture. In the Key of F, unless otherwise noted in the music, it will be necessary to always flat the B — no 
matter where it falls on the staff. Any B on the ledger lines below or above the staff will also be flatted. 


Key signatures are covered in detail in Chapter 18: Music As Mathematics. Referring to the Circle of 


Fifths, you will recall that in major keys the Key of G has one sharp, the Key of BD has 2 flats, the Key of D 
has 2 sharps, etc. Each can be identified by the number of sharps or flats in the key signature. 


Each of the 12 keys (Circle of Fifths) has an 8-note major scale. 


e WHAT IS A MODE? 


The C and F scales illustrated above are major scales. The starting point for each is the first note of the 
scale. However, any of the seven notes of the scale can be used as a starting point for a new scale. 
The new scales created are called modes. Starting an 8-note scale on a different tone of the major scale 
creates different modes. 


e The Major/lonian Mode 

If you want to impress somebody, tell them that an 8-note scale that starts on the first note of the 
major scale is called “playing in the lonian mode.” When you play a C scale starting on a C note, you are 
playing the lonian mode in “C.” Not only is this impressive but it is important to know. You will use it to 
develop harmonized scales and to play single-string banjo with others. 


NOTE: As usual, our examples will use the Key of C since this key has no sharps or flats, thus simplify- 
ing the explanations. 
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e The Dorian And Phrygian Mode 


The Dorian mode begins on the 2nd note of the major scale: D-E-F-G-A-B-C-D. Notice that it still 
uses the tones of the C scale—now beginning on the D and going to the D an octave above. 


The Phrygian mode begins on the 3rd note of the major scale: E-F-G-A-B-C-D-E. Again, this still 
uses the tones of the C scale, now beginning on the E and going to the E an octave above. 


Dorian Mode - Key of C Phrygian Mode - Key of C 


Foundation 
Each note in the scale is the beginning of a different Hote 
mode, as shown in the accompanying chart. lonian Mode 
Dorian Mode 
These modes are used to create what is known as Phrygian Mode 
the harmonized scale. Lydian Mode 


Mixolydian Mode 
Aeolian Mode 
Locrian Mode 


e HARMONIZED SCALE 


e What Is It? 
The harmonized scale makes use of alternative chords consisting only of notes contained within the ba- 
sic major scale. This harmonized scale can potentially simplify your playing of the plectrum banjo. 


For instance, have you ever listened to Perry Bechtel's landmark plectrum banjo recording from 1959? 
(If you haven't, get a copy. It is a must for your music library.) The introduction of the opening tune, which 
is a Stephen Foster medley, is made up of a series of harmonized scale chords. Many times, harmonized 
scale chords can be substituted for the traditional 4-note chords. It may make your playing much easier. 


Why does the harmonized scale work? Because the notes that are in the harmonized scale chords are 
all in the key being played. 


First, it is important to know that the four Foundation Notes of each mode within a scale combine har- 


moniously. (See Modal Foundation Note Chart) Obviously, with only eight notes in any scale, many chords 
will share some or all of the same notes. When these chords share notes in this manner, they become 


harmoniously interchangeable. 
Using the Key of C again, let's take a look at the modes just described. 


The major scale and the lonian mode are the same thing. Therefore, a triad in the lonian mode is still 
C-E-G: I-IIl-V. If we add the major seventh tone, we have C-E-G-B. 
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But, in the Key of C, a perfect fifth triad with the major seventh tone in the Dorian mode (second tone : 
in the scale) is D-F-A-C. Notice that those are the same notes that are in a Dm7 chord. r ‘ a 


In the Phrygian mode, the perfect fifth triad plus major seventh is E-G-B-D—the same roe at eis 


an Em7 chord. 
c 7 Scale - Dm7 Cc te 


Dorian Mode Phyrgian Mode 


So far, in the harmonized scale, we have created a C chord (or Cmaj7 with four notes) in the lonian 
mode, and a Dm7 using notes in the C scale in the Dorian mode — then an Em7 using notes in the C scale 
in the Phrygian mode. Remember, there is a modal chord for each foundation note in the scale. (See be- 
low.) 


* Harmonized C Scale : 
Below is the entire harmonized scale in the Key of C. Every chord in every mode shown here has notes 


that fit in the C major scale. (*8m75 is a difficult little chord, but it is part of the harmonized scale.) 
Modal Foundation Note Harmonized Chord Reference Chart 


FOUNDATION C 
TONE lonian 


C Scale 


a Lead Note in Chord Melody 


Foundation Note 


* Exercise 25-1; Harmonized C Scale — 4-String Chords 


Practice playing these chords in sequence for the Key of C. NOTE: An “h’ in front of chord apd 
indicates harmonized chord inversions instead of standard chord inversions. 
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e Harmonized C Scale: 4-String rat 


hCmaj7 or AC-Ill hc-4 hC-V C-6 hCmaj7 —s ACI hC-2. hOCTAVE 
“ ie bite tt 
Cmaj7 Cll Dm7 Em7 Fmaj7 Bm7b5 Cill 
lonian Jonian Dorian Phyrgian Lydian tabohydlan pol lh Locrian lonian 
E c D E F G A 5B C Octave 


X 20 REMINDER NOTE: The lonian harmonized chord can be a major 7. 


e How Is It Used? 


Have you ever wondered why iim7-V7-I works in the Circle of Fifths and why so many tunes use it? In 
the Key of C, the tim7-V7-1 is Om7-G7-C. All chords are in the harmonized scale and all have only notes 
within the C scale. This makes it much easier for the single note soloist. Most single notes within the C 
scale can be played while any of the iim?-V7-I chords are being played. 


Harmonized scale chords can also be played as 2-string and 3-string chords. The choice depends on 
which sounds best to you. Following are charts of 2- , 3- and 4-string versions in the Key of C: 


FRETBOARD POSITIONS OF HARMONIZED SCALE (KEY OF C 
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e E 


xercise 25-2: Harmonized Scales Up and Down The Neck — 2-, 3-, and 4-String Chords 


A. Practice 2-, 3-, Alternate 3- and 4-string Harmonized Scales in the Key of C. (NOTE: See Appendix 


5: Harmonized Scale Chord Diagrams for complete chord diagrams of each key.) 
¢ 3-STRING 


hv h6th h maj? hi h2nd Altl X 20 
e 2-STRING 
0 3 
4 
hill hAth AV 6th hmaj? hl h2nd hil h4th 
X 20 
e 3-STRING [Alternate 1] 
1 
2 
0 
3 1 4 
0 4 
hath Av h6th h maj? hl h2nd hill 


h 4th X 20 
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e 3-STRING [Alternate 2] 


epee 


4 
5 
h2nd hou h 4th X 20 


B. Using the same fingering sequence of harmonized chords, transpose to other keys. Play the 
fingering sequences starting with F as the foundation note. X 20 


For example, the 4-string harmonized chords in F would be: F-Gm7-Am7-BOmaj7-C7-Dm7-Em7)5, 
Practice the F harmonized scale up and down the neck. The 2- and 3-nole charts can be trans- 
posed accordingly. [See Appendix 5; Harmonized Scale Chord Diagrams.] 


e Substituting Harmonized Scale Chords 

Look for difficult chord passages within the tunes you are already working on. Try to substitute appro- 
priate harmonized scale chords as possible replacements for the more difficult chords in the tune you are 
playing. See what works. The harmonized scale gives you another option. 


Below is an excerpt from Dixieland with harmonized scale substitutions used to simplify some chord 
changes. First, play the tune using the original chords. Then play it again using the harmonized scale sub- 
stitutions. Take the time to identify other parts of Dixieland in which similar substitutions would be useful. 


G7 | Ot | I l 1 F 1 l 1 1 
tHE Ht Stree Fite He Ht HP 3 
9 
7 I ul IStretch I mM P.C. Vv ul 
In Dix- ie land, I'll take my stand, to 
a * 
H i — ‘ 
armonized 1 
Scale Substitution 
h2nd hmaj7 
Ci I l 1 G7 | 3 1 3 J 
SS-2ad VY ss-3rd 1 MT Gin y SS-Ist m i 
live and die in Dix- ie. A- way, a- 
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ead deed 


19th (AIL) a oe Bie Se ea, a tt 
- Way, a- south — ee oe e. A- 
9 t t - a 

) 

Harmonized > 1 
Scalo Substitution 4 0 
hl h2nd 
W7 10th as 
cn way, Sou a a a 
Ess 
Scale Ess > a. " Hb ‘ 
fh ill h2nd 


Old Black Joe is another tune in the Song and Exercise Companion that makes use of many harmo- 
nized scale substitutions. 


Chords played as part of the harmonized scale are known as diatonic seventh chords. By placing the 
chords over thelr respective scale tones, you create the harmonized diatonic scale. In other words, the 
chords formed from your original scale form the harmony to any melody or improvisation based on that par- 


ticular scale. 
e CHROMATIC SCALE 


The chromatic scale fills in all the half steps that are between the notes of the major scale. There are 
13 notes in a C chromatic scale, Including the octaves. On the banjo, each fret is one step on the chromatic 
scale, (See Chapter 18: Music As Mathematics for a complete discussion of the chromatic scale.) 


This is the chromatic scale in the Key of C: 


CHROMATIC SCALE (Key of C) 
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e Exercise 25-3: Chromatic Scale In Open Position (Single-String Exercise) 

Practice playing the chromatic scale for the Key of C, starting in the open position. Playing in position 
means each finger is responsible for a fret. In the case of the open position, your fingers cover frets one 
through four, also utilizing the banjo nut. It will be necessary to change positions up the neck as part of this 


practice. 
X 20 


CHROMATIC SCALE in Open Position [Key of C] 


c Bp Bb aA abc cbr 
3rd 4th 


Glide Shift Up: / 
Glide Shift Down: \ 


Remember, it is important to leave trailing fingers on the fretboard whenever possible. Ultimately, it will 
make for smoother playing. Trailing fingers are shown in the next exercise as open circles: O. 
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n — Ascending and Descending 


e Single-String Chromatic Scale In Open Positio 5 a 
c C# D D# E F F# 
4 
4 4 
has near 
6 6 
‘i J 


Eo lala 


SS-3rd 4 SS-3rd 


E F F 
1 
5 5 5 
6 6 6 
Vv v 
ab 


& hota = 
&'cnh a —_ 


5 a 
6 6 
v 


SS-Ist 7S SS-Ist SS-Ist 48 SS-Ist 
Bb A 


oe 
Bosse: 
re 
m 
Solala S 
toa Lath, 
o 
cs 
& tenia 
Q 
RQ 'cnha ho, 
wo 
—_ 
Pee 
ie 


4 
5 
6 
SS-Ist 4S SS-Ist VY Ss-Ist “aN 
F 


G Gb 
1 1 1 
4 4 4 4 4 4 4 
5 5 5 5 5 5 5 
6 6 6 6 6 6 
NY 


SS-3rd4’ SS4th VY SS4th 4. SS4th Y SS4th 4 SS4th VY  SS4th f SS-4th 


SS-Ist VY SS-2nd 4 SS-2nd 4S SS2nd 
E 


DD] } & [do |} 
—_ 
BN 


fo) 


X 20 


e Exercise 25-4: Chromatic Scale In 5th Position (Single-String Exercise 
A. Play the chromatic scale for the Key of C in the 5th position. Playing in the 5th position means go- 
ing from the 5th fret to the 9th fret. Use the C-V chord as a guide. Start your chromatic run on the 
3rd (G) string/5th fret. You will have to move out of position periodically as part of this practice. 
This chromatic run is completed on the 1st (D) string/10th fret, which is the C octave above where 
you started. Notice that you use free finger shifts when moving to the 1st string A and C frets. 


e Single-String Chromatic Run From C-V Inversion 


lee RG gn eae 


CV VY SS3rd TN ss3rd N ss3rd VY ss3ra TD ss2nd VY ss2nd TD sS-2nd V 


Free Finger Shift 


0 0 
Free Finger Shift 
SS-Ist 1 ss-ist Vv SS-Ist T  ssist VY  ssist 4 ss-Ist VY X 20 


B. Once you have mastered this exercise in ascending order up the scale, play it as a continuous 


sequence both up and down the scale. Look for opportunities to insert segments as you practice 
songs. 
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» Exercise 25-5: Chromatic Run Fillers for When The Saints Go Marching In 
Here are examples of both chordal and single-string chromatic runs used as filler in When The Saints 
Go Marching In. (See Volume 2: Song and Exercise Companion) 


e ALTERNATE #1 Single-String Chromatic Run 


Fist 1/2 1/2 1/2 1/2 1/2 12 

9 9 9 9 9 9 9 9 
0 0 ) 0 0 ) 0 ) 
1 1 1 11 11 1 1 1 
12 12 12 12 12 12 12 12 
13 13 13 13 13 13 ; 
14 14 14 14 14 74 (Non-Chromatic) (Non-Chromalic) 

Vo oY SS-3rd Y SS3rd f SS-3rd Y SS-2nd 4 SS-2nd Y SS-Ist_ 4s SS-Ist | 

(Oh when the..) 
Saints [2 & 3 & 4 & 13) 


e ALTERNATE #2 Chordal Chromatic Run 
2 2 2 
X 20 
Practice these chromatic runs to develop dexterity. When you are comfortable with them, insert them at 
appropriate places in When The Saints Go Marching In. 


e Exercise 25-6: Chromatic Runs For Bill Bailey 


Create and practice chromatic run fillers within Bill Bailey. Look for opportunities to insert chromatic 
runs in other tunes. 


¢ PENTATONIC SCALE 


The pentatonic scale is a simpler way to improvise single-string leads. It is a five-note scale that 
eliminates the fourth and seventh tones of the major scale. Fourth and major seventh tones have a 
tendency to clash with standard triad chords. The pentatonic scale eliminates that. Harry Reser used the 


pentatonic scale in much of his playing. 


The 5 notes in the pentatonic scale are: 1-2-3-5-6. In the Key of C, that would be: C-D-E-G-A. In the 
Key of F, the scale is F-G-A-C-D. 


* Exercise 25-7: Pentatonic Scale — Key of F 


* Form a 3-string F-V chord, leaving the C string open. The notes under your index finger at the 10th 
fret are F-A-C (I-Ill-V) in that order. Now, reach for the F at the 15th fre/1st string with your pinkie 
while holding the rest of that F-V chord down. You have just created a new F-I chord using the F-V 


as a foundation. 
* Now lift the pinkie and play the F-V again. ! 
* Cover the D on the ‘st string (12th fret), then lift your finger to play the F-V again. 
* You are moving from F-V to the new stretched F-1; back to F-V; to F-6; back to F-V. 
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e Practice this routine of alternation. 


10 0 0 0 0 
11 1 1 1 1 
2 2 2 2 2 
3 3 3 3 3 
4 4 4 4 4 
15 15 15 15 
F-V = F-1 F-V F-6th F-V X 20 


e Exercise 25-8: Reverse Single-String Strumming — Key of F 

When you arpeggiate the same exercise, you are playing all of the F pentatonic scale with the exception 
of the 2nd tone (G). The I-IIl-V notes are under your finger in the chord. Then you reach for the octave |; 
then alternate back to the 6th. Use the reverse single-string technique from the previous chapter and ar- 
peggiate this sequence. 


10 10 ) 0 10 10 0 0 

11 11 1 1 11 41 11 1 

2 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 

3 3 3 3 3 3 3 3 

4 4 4 4 4 4 4 4 

15 3 15 15 1015 15 15 15 15 
SSist ‘iepecctate ss-ist T Apegaite ssist 4 Pans SS-Ist 1 seecesbs 

10 10 

11 11 

2 2 

3 3 

4 4 


15 15 
55 
SS-tst 4 Arpepgiate X 20 


e §6Exercise 25-9: Single-String Pentatonic Scale From F-V Inversion — Key of F 
Single-string the 5-note pentatonic scale, including the 2 tone, from the F-V chord position. 
A. Ascending Scales 
B. Descending Scales 
Cc. Ascending and Descending Scales 


F G A c D F 
0 0 0 0 0 
1 1 1 1 1 1 
3 3 3 3 3 3 
4 4 4 4 4 4 
15 15 15 15 15 15 
sS-3rd Vv ss-3rd SS-2nd V SS-2nd ss-ist Vv SS-Ist T X 20 


e Exercise 25-10: Single-String Pentatonic Scale — All Keys 
Here is a list of the major pentatonic scales in all 12 keys. Practice the scale in each key: 
1. Cpentatonicscale: C-D-E-G-A-C 

G pentatonic scale: G-A-B-D-E-G 

D pentatonic scale: D-E-F#-A-B-D 

A pentatonic scale: A-B-C#-E-F#-A 

E pentatonic scale: E-F#-G#-B-C#-E 

B pentatonic scale: B-C#-D#-FH-G#-B 

Gb pentatonic scale: Gb - Ab- Bb- pb. Eb- Gb 

Db pentatonic scale: DD - Eb-F-Ab-Bb- pb 
9. AD pentatonic scale: AD-Bb-C-Eb-F- Ab 

10. Ebpentatonic scale: ED-F-G-Bb-C- Eb 

41. BD pentatonic scale: BD-C-D-F-G-Bb 

12. Fpentatonicscale: F-G-A-C-D-F 


BN Aa Oy 
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« Exercise 25-11: Pentatonic Runs For When The Saints Go Marching In and Bill Baile 
Create and practice pentatonic run fillers within When The Saints Go Marching In and Bill Bailey. Look 
for opportunities to insert pentatonic runs in other tunes. 


e RELATIVE MINOR SCALES 


Every major scale has three minor scales related to it. The differences from minor scale to minor 
scale are—pun intended—minor. Yet they are distinctive and it is important to know the differences so that 
the appropriate minor scale can be played at the appropriate time. 


Take a look at the Circle of Fifths in Chapter 18. There is a minor chord on the inside of the circle op- 
posite each major chord. For the Key of C, the related minor is A minor. The Key of F has a D minor oppo- 
site, and so on. 


Why is that? Let's look once again at the basic C major chord. We already know the triad is I-III-V (C- 
E-G). If we add the A note to the triad, we have a C-6 chord: C-E-G-A. 


A A 


> 


c-V C 6th A minor 


Now let’s look at the Am chord—A-C-E. It has most of the same notes as in the C-6. As a matter of 
fact, when we add the A note to the C-V inversion, we are covering up the G note of the chord and end up 
with the same chord as the Am chord. 


NOTE: Chord combinations like C-6th and A-I minor are called enharmonic chords — chords that have 


identical fingering but different names. Other examples are Bbmaj7 which is identical to D-V minor, and 
F-IIl which is the same as our Faux Dm7. 


DAVE’S LIST OF RULES: #8 - The Relative Minor Rule: To find the 
relative minor of any key, form the standard 6th inversion of the major key. The re- 
sulting enharmonic chord is the associated Im inversion of the relative minor. 


Ever wonder why one banjo band plays a tune with one chord pattern while a different banjo band plays 
the same tune with slightly different chords? This is the reason. Sometimes the same notes can be inter- 


preted as two different chords. 


¢ 1. Natural Minor Scale 
The natural minor scale has the same notes in it as its related major scale in the Circle of Fifths. The 


difference is that the natural minor scale begins on the 6th tone of the major scale (aeolian mode). 


Key of C: Major Scale Natural Minor Scale 


C-D-E-F-G-A-B-C A-B-C-D-E-F-G-A 
4-2- 3-4-5- 6-7-8 1- 2- 3-4-5- 6-7 -8 
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C MAJOR SCALE NATURAL MINOR SCALE 


Look at the Key of F: Spstietol ii 
The natural minor scale related to F is Dm: D-E-F- G -A-B»-C-D 


Again, the same notes used in the major scale are used in the natural minor cousin. 


Referring back to the modes discussed earlier in this chapter, the natural minor scale is the Aeolian 
mode, 


Why is the natural minor (as well as the other relative minors) important? Let's explain this with an ex- 
ample. Get together with another banjoist. You single-string one scale while your friend plays the related 
scale. (In the Key of C, Dave prefers starting the natural minor scale on the A below the C. He thinks it 
sounds better.) You will hear note combinations that you have heard many times and just did not know 
quite what they were. 


Also, have you ever wondered why many verses in tunes are written in a minor key? For example, the 
verse of Bill Bailey, usually played in the Key of F, has a verse in Dm. That is because the verse is written 
with the same key signature as the chorus. The natural minor to the Key of F is Dm—both using the one 
flat in the key signature. 


If you are ever searching for the key to the verse of a tune, first try the natural minor to the key in 
which the chorus is written. 


e 2. Harmonic Minor Scale 
The harmonic minor scale is a variation of the natural minor scale. Raising the 7th tone of the natural 
minor scale forms the harmonic minor scale. 


Here is what it looks like in the Key of A minor: 


HARMONIC MINOR SCALE (Key of A minor) 
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e Exercise 25-12: Harmonic Minor Scale (Key of A minor) — Single-String Practice 


It is important to practice this scale both up and down the scale. This becomes evident when looking at 
the melodic minor scale, which is next. 


Harmonic Minor Harmonic Minor Scale (Key of C) Key of C 


A 
£ 2 
2 3 
3 4 
4 5 
5 6 
6 7 
aad Vv See ape v eanoeat ae v ee Bip ie Vv ssist 1 


e 1 
2 2 
3 a 
4 
5 
6 
ss-Ist VY SS-Ist T  SS-Ist SS-Ist Open?  $S-2nd VY SS-2nd Open} ss3rd VY KX 20 


Again, if possible, practice this scale with another banjoist, starting at the C note on the 3rd string, Sth 
fret. As an alternative, record yourself playing the major scale slowly. Then practice all the minor scales to 
the tape. 


e 3. Melodic Minor Scale 
The melodic minor scale is formed by raising the 6th and 7th tones going up the scale and returning to 
the natural minor scale going down the scale. 


MELODIC MINOR SCALE 


Going up the scale, the melodic minor scale is the true minor scale. In other words, take any major 
scale, lower the 3rd tone only; the result is a true minor scale. 


Here is an example: 


¢ Take the Key of A. The A major scale is as follows: A a‘ a 4 me 
1 3 


° If you flat the 3rd tone to create the A melodic minor scale, you get! A-B-C -D-E-F#-G#-A 
123 45 6 7 8 


If you charted out the A natural minor as it relates to the Key of C, you will have no sharps or flats 
since there are no sharps or flats in the Key of C. 


212 


But by raising the 6th and 7th tones of 
the notes now match t 
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the natural minor to create the melodic minor, you will See that 
hose of the true A minor scale. This is true for every key. 


. Exercise 25-13: Melodic Minor Scale (Key of A minor — Single-String Practice 


Melodic Minor Scale (Key of A minor) 


RGR ES 


SS-3rd v SS-2nd Open SS-2nd J SS-Ist Open SS-Ist \Y ss-ist TD SS-Ist NY SS-Ist 


G F E De c Be A 
1 1 1 1 1 
2 2 2 2 2 
a 


ss-ist VY  SS-Ist 1  SS-Ist JY ss-ist Open  SS-2nd VY SS-2nd Open SS-3rd v X20 


G# 4 


LEE 


2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 

> 


alial&lwirpl= 


DAVE’S LIST OF RULES: #9 - The Melodic Minor Rule: Always play 
the natural minor scale when descending from the melodic minor scale. 


e IS ANY OF THIS REALLY NECESSARY? 


The answer to that question is, “It all depends.” It depends on how far you wish to go with your banjo 


and what you wish to achieve. Many will be content once they are able to play chord melody or back-up. 
For them, mastering the material in this chapter may not be necessary. However, this chapter is important 
for those who play extensively and wish to achieve more with their instrument. This chapter leads to logical 
experimentation while playing so you can see what works and what does not. It gives you tools to expand 
your creativity and knowledge of the instrument. This chapter will help you continue to develop. 


kKakRKKKRKRKREKE 


SUGGESTED SONGS: When The Saints Go Marching In 


Dixieland 
Old Black Joe 


Bill Bailey — 
e¢ RELATED TOPICS: 
e Chapter 18: Music As Mathematics 


e Appendix 5: Harmonized Scale Chord Diagrams — A® Through G 


CHAPTER 26 — Inside Chords And Beyond 
a a a ar aD Ts OS ID ere Mea en Sar ls a 


This chapter will help you to begin thinking beyond the standard chord patterns found in a chord book. 
By playing three-string chords and ignoring the D string, you will gain a different perspective of the instru- 
ment’s chording and voicing. Once you are familiar with these concepts, you will be able to develop un- 
usual and dramatic three- and four-string chords that will increase your awareness, creativity and enjoyment 
of the plectrum banjo. 


e OTHER CHORD VOICINGS 


A chord voicing is a specific chordal configuration designed to produce a specific sound. It refers to the 
chord sound and the tone intervals from string to string. To date, you have been using standard chord volc- 
ings. Now you will explore some alternative chord voicings. 


When performing, there are many occasions when you will want to play something a little distinctive, 
especially when backing another player. At the same time, it is nice to have the ability to do something 
more creative. Playing inside chords and advanced chords allows you to do both. 


e Where To Start 

First, it is necessary to begin thinking a little differently about the standard chord formation process. 
Previously in this book, it was noted that a major triad could be made of any combination of the I-Ill-V tones 
in the selected key. For example, a C chord is C-E-G. These three tones can actually be played anywhere 
on the banjo neck, as long as you can reach them. 


Now think of the plectrum as a 3-string banjo, eliminating the D string. Use blocking techniques to 
deaden the 1st string, or practice strumming strings 2, 3 and 4 without hitting the D string. 


» NEW C CHORD VOICINGS 


A perfectly good C chord is played by fretting the E on the 4th C Chord: 
string with your little finger (4th fret); leaving the 3rd string open; and c 
fretting the C on the 2nd string with your index finger. This creates a 


complete C chord with a C at the high end. —> 

Why is this important? Because you now have a new voicing for meee ee oe 
the chord as well as new possibilities for further chord development. Blocked 1st String 
As an example, try this: C7 Chord: 

c 

Add your 3rd finger to the 3rd string at the 3rd fret (BD). You = 
have now created a new fingering for C7 by adding the Bb. Getting _— 
the idea? It may sound a bit complicated, but it will help you better 
learn where individual notes are on the fingerboard. Notes: E BDC 


Blocked 1st String 


Now go back to our first three-string C chord. Remember to 
keep the 1st string blocked. Open the C on the 2nd string to the nut. 
Your little finger is still on the 4th string at the 4th fret (E). The 2nd 


and 3rd strings are now open. You know that lowering the C toB ss 
within a C chord creates a Cmaj7 chord — and that is what you have 
done here. You are beginning to have inside string runs within ere oe" 


the C chord. Blocked 1st String 
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e Exercise 26-1: Inside C Chords 


Link these three new chords together and practice them in sequence. Say aloud which inside strings 
are changing. 


1. First, play the inside C chord. 
2. Second, open the C on the 2nd string, which opens the B and creates a Cmaj7. 


3. Finally, fret the C again (2nd string), and cover the BP on the 3rd string (3rd fret). You have just 
transitioned from C to C7 using the inside strings as a run. 


This sequence may feel awkward at first. Continue practicing until it is a comfortable and smooth tran- 
sition. Repeat the notes you are fretting as you practice. 
e MORE C CHORDS 


Now try this. Still blocking the 1st string, cover the 2nd string at the sth fret (E). Is this a legitimate C 
chord? Yes, itis. The 4th string is open, the 3rd string is open, and the E is covered at the 5th fret. 


Furthermore, you can also cover the 1st string at the 5th fret (G) which creates a C-V chord with open 
4th and 3rd strings. 


C-V Chord: o_o 


E 


Notes: ©C G E X 
Blocked 1st String 


Notes:C G EG 
G 


Knowing these combinations can be very helpful as you play. Follow- 
ing is an example. 


C-V Chord: © 

You will now move chromatically from a C chord to a C7 through the 
major7 tone with an inside note run. This is what you just did above but in 
a different position on the neck. In this instance, the run is on the 3rd 
string. Play a C-V chord leaving the 4th string open, as shown. 


Cmaj7 Chord:o 

Now move your chord down one fret, so that the index finger goes 
from the C on the 3rd string to the B. Use your 2nd finger to cover the E 
and G at the 5th fret. The 4th string is still open. 


Next drop that 3rd string one more fret to the Bb. Keep covering the 
E and G at the Sth fret. Adding the BD creates the C7 chord you want. It 


may be necessary to adjust the fingers you are using to cover the strings, 
but you get the idea. The possibilities are almost endless. 


C7 Chord: © 
Bb 
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e NEWF CHORD VOICINGS 
Let's use the concepts just developed with the C chord and apply them to the F chord. 


Blocking the 1st string again, see if an F chord can be created down near the nut of the banjo. 
1. Cover the C on the 2nd string (1st fret). 


2. Then cover the A on the 3d string (2nd fret). 


3. Use your little finger to cover the F on the 4th string (5th fret). 
4. There itis: F-A-C. (Below) 


e Bass String Progression To F7 ‘ 


Now that you have moved the F note to the 4th string, you can play another bass string run to the F7. 


Keeping the other fingers in place, move the 4th string note: E at the 4th fret (F-maj7), ED at the 3rd fret 
(F7). 


Fmaj7 Chord: 


mi 


Notes: E A CX 
Blocked 1st String 


Notes: F A CX 
Blocked 1st String 


Notes: EPA C X 
Blocked 1st String 


e Another F to F7 Bass Run Option 


You might find the above fingering a little difficult. Here is another option. 
1. Play a standard F-Ill inversion. You will find the F is still on the 4th string at the 5th fret, as in the 
previous F chord example. 


2. Adjusting your fingering to keep the same notes fretted on the 1st, 2nd and 3rd strings, begin lower- 
ing the 4th string notes. First drop the F to an E. There is another Fmaj7. 


3. Now drop the 4th string note one more fret to the Eb. You now have a new way to play F-III7. Ad- 
just your fingering as necessary to make the stretch. 


| : Fmaj7 Chord: F-I7 Chord: 
F-II1 Chord maj b a 


Notes: EPC FA 


Play this inside III7 and then play the standard III7 inversion. The difference in the sounds reflects the 
voicings of the chords. The alternate inside chord has a wider interval range from the low note to the high 
note. 


¢ MORE ALTERNATIVE CHORD VOICINGS 


* Alternative Diminished Chords eroiaiiiae 
Below is a typical C diminished at the 10th fret. Now try this as an alternative: 
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Extend your little finger across the 1st and 2nd strings at the 10th fret; cover the 3rd String at the Bth 
fret; and cover the 4th string at the 6th fret. 


Cdim Chord: 


Notes: A E°G'C 


You have created an alternate C diminished fingering with a much wider voicing. Is this important to 
know? Yes. Try this next one. 


e Another F7 
From the alternate C diminished just completed, lower the bass note (4th string) one more fret to the 
5th fret. Now you have an alternate F-V7 with a wider voicing. 


F-V7 Chord: 
F 


Notes: F EPA © 


Start watching the relationships of these chords to each other. It will open up tremendous creativity on 
your part as you link them together with bass string and inside string runs. 


e GETTING REALLY CREATIVE 


Have you ever closely watched a great jazz pianist? Many times you will see the pianist's fingers moving 
up and down the keyboard from chord to chord by "sliding" through certain passing piano notes. The follow- 
ing sequence applies the same concept to the plectrum banjo. 


Here is a typical banjo-style ending—the “J-E-L-L-O" ending—moving from F-I7 to reach BD-|: F-I7, 
Gbdim, F-9, F-III7, BD-I. The lead notes are on the 4st string. 


J- E- L- L- Oo 
I-17 Gb dim. FA 9th FAll7 Bb4 


As an alternative, play the “J-E-L-L-O” ending as a bass run on the 4th string. 


Play the new wider-voiced F-V7. You have now moved your lead notes to the 4th string. 


2. First, strum the F-V7 chord you have just created. Then, without moving your other fingers, slide 


your index finger on the 4th string chromalically UP to the 6th fret. Then move chromatically UP to 
the 7th fret. 


3. Hi next 4th string move is to the 9th fret. This requires changing your fingering to the standard F- 
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4. Finally, move to the Bb-I11, 


Execuling this sequence is actually a more efficient way to play the ending. It involves only one string 
changing until it progresses to the Bb, 


* Creatively Moving from C7 To F7 


For most banjoists, this stuff is like leaming a foreign language. Dive in anyhow. It can be great fun 
once you have mastered it. Try this next one. 


e Here is a wider-voiced C-I7: 


uP 


2 
3. 
4 


6. 


Place your index finger on the 4th string at the 7th fret. 

Next, cover the 3rd string at the 9th fret. 

Now it gets a little tricky. Cover the 1st string al the 10th fret with your 3rd finger. 
Finally, cover the 2nd string at the 11th fret. You have another C7. 


10 


By lowering the 4th string note one fret from the 7th fret to the 6th; the 3rd string note from the 
9th fret to the 8th; and the 2nd string note from the 11th to the 10th fret, you have created a C 
diminished. 


Finally, lower the C (4th) string from the 6th fret to the Sth. There is your F7. 


As you are working these changes out, experiment a little. See if there are any passing notes among 
these three chords that you might like. Remember, it is permissible for the notes in between these three 
chords to be dissonant (clashing to the main chords). You will resolve them by moving to a main chord. 


¢ You’re On Your Own 

You have touched on many of the fun aspects of the plectrum banjo. But it doesn't end here. Experi- 
ment. There are many, many more transitions from chord to chord on the inside strings. Look for them. 
Practice them. Have fun with them. 


° Exercise 26-2: Creative Assiqnments ; : 
* Pick a beginning chord and a finishing chord. See if you can ‘slide through” the chords, using your 


knowledge of strings and notes to get from one to another. 


* Refer to the song, Carolina In The Morning in the Song and Exercise Companion. Find places to 
insert and practice the alternate chord voicings that have been introduced. 
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e YET ANOTHER F TO F7 
1. Play an F-V at the 10th fret with an open 4th string, fretting the 1st, 2nd and 3rd strings at the 10th 
fret. 
Next, drop the 2nd and 3rd strings to the 9th fret while continuing to cover the 1st string at the 10th. 
Now, lower the 3rd string to the 8th fret and raise the 2nd string to the 11th fret. The 4th String is 
still open and the ‘st string is still covered at the 10th fret. 


4. Finally, drop the 2nd string from the 11th to the 10th fret. The 4th string is open; 3rd string is at the 
8th fret; the 1st remains covered at the 10th fret. There's the F-V7. 


FV7 


FY 


e AND WHAT IS CARL KRESS TUNING? 


Carl Kress, plectrum banjoist-turned-guitarist from the 1920's through the 1960's, was a master of run- 
ning bass lines and used them extensively in his playing. During the early 1930's, the banjo fell out of favor 
and the guitar replaced it in many bands and orchestras. In order to make the changeover from banjo to 
guitar quickly, Kress experimented with a variety of guitar tunings, based mainly on the plectrum. 


Here is the guitar tuning most closely identified with Carl Kress: 


The 1st, 2nd, 3rd and 4th strings are tuned C-G-B-D, just like the plectrum banjo. The two 
bass strings are tuned Bb and F. Your guitar would be tuned, from the bass string (6th string) up: 


BoF CG BD 


A close look reveals that the four bass strings are tuned in fifths —Bb-F-C-G—just like a tenor banjo but 
two frets lower. The first four are like a plectrum banjo. Kress would play the bass chords and notes using 
tenor fingering. He would play the higher chords and notes using plectrum fingering. 


If you own a guitar, try it sometime. 
kkk kk KK KEKE 


e SUGGESTED SONGS: Carolina In The Morning 


e RELATED TOPICS: 
* Suggested Listening: Marty Grosz recordings. Source: Bob Erdos, Stomp Off Records, York, PA. 
See Appendix for listings. 


CHAPTER 27 — And Did You Know That ... ? 


TT) 


This chapter is a compilation of hints, tips, suggestions and rules to help you along in your banjo playing 
career. Some of the tips and rules have been covered in earlier chapters and are included here to provide a 
consolidated reference site. 


e HINTS AND TIPS 


The Bridge: Mark the correct bridge location on the banjo head with a pen. This will make it easy 
to correctly reposition the bridge if it shifts, or when you change strings. 


Protect your banjo. Avoid humidity, temperature changes, and direct sunlight. DO NOT leave your 
banjo in a hot car or trunk. 


Slippery Picks: If your pick keeps sliding around, put a stationer’s hole reinforcer on it. Or stick on 
a small piece of adhesive bandage. 

Fretboard Positions of | - Ill - V Major Chord Inversions: A single fret is skipped between inversions 
as the fingering moves up or down the fretboard. 

Single-String Work: Keep your fingers on the banjo head. 

Always keep counting. When you lose your place or fall behind, continue counting. When you 
find your place, come back in. 


If you get completely lost while performing, fake strum until you can come back in — but fake it with 
confidence. 


Smile a lot. 


Memorizing Chord Spellings: Chord spellings follow the same sequence as the lines and spaces 
on the musical staff. Every Good Boy Does Fine: F-A-C-E. 


Ledger Lines, Above and Below the Staff: Whenever it is extended, the staff reverts to its counter- 
part — spaces take on the names of lines; lines take on the name of spaces. 


Ledger Ledger Ledger Ledger 
Lines Lines Spaces Spaces 


F- A.C. E-G- B-D- F-A-C- E | E-G-B-D-F- A- C-E- G-B-D- F 
Staff Lines Staff Spaces 


Practice playing while standing as well as while sitting. Use the dot inlays (if available on your 
banjo) on the fretboard edge as visual cues to fret positions. The double dots are traditionally at the 


12th fret. 


Keep your mind ahead of your hands. Develop the habit of looking ahead in the music. 


Keep a list of tunes you have memorized. Practice them regularly to refresh your memory. 
down the improv runs and patterns that you particularly like. 


ee a major chord that goes to its own sharped diminished, use the III 


followed by an F#dim; or a BD followed by Bdim.) From the Ill 
ur pinkie at all. Keep your pinkie in place and slide your other 


Keep a notebook and write 


In sheet music, when you s 
inversion. (For example: An F chord 
Inversion, you do not need to move yo 
fingers down 7S the neck. (See Chapter 7) 


The Magic 7th Chord makes transitions between 7th and 9th inversions easier. (Chapter 11) 
Magic 7th Unord 
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e DAVE’S LIST OF RULES 


Tho Perfect Practice Rule: Practice does not make perfect. PERFECT PRACTICE makes per. 
fect. (Chapter 2) 


_ Tho Rulo for 9ths (2nd Tones): When you have a 2 note, look at the chord. If the chord is major 


play the | Inversion, stretched. If the chord is a 7th, play a 9th chord. (Chapter 4) 


_ The Rulo of Fifths: As a general rule, any chord can be preceded by Its own fifth. (Chapter 5) 


Tho Frdéro Jacquos Rule—The 2nd Tone; When a chord progresses from | to 2nd to Ill, use the 
V7 form as a passing chord. When the progression is | to 2nd and back to |, stretch the | chord 
(Chapter 9) 


Tho Road Map Rule—Chord Pattorns: A chord that goes to its own dominant 7th — as in C to 
C7 — will usually proceed to the iv chord. In the case of a C chord, a C7 proceeds to the F chorg 
if a chord does not go to its dominant 7th, the pattern usually proceeds to the V chord — in this 
case, the G chord. (Chapter 9) 


. Tho Cheating In Tho Minors Rule: When playing Minor 7ths and 6ths, it's OK to cheat a little by 


playing the straight minor chord. (Chapter 11) 


Tho First Rule of Speed: Naver practice a tune faster than the part you play the slowest. (Chap- 
ter 16) 


The Relative Minor Rule: To find the relative minor of any key, form the standard 6th inversion of 
the major key. The resulting enharmonic chord is the associated Im Inversion of the relative mi- 
nor. (Chapter 25) 


. Tho Molodic Minor Rule: Always play the natural minor scale when descending from the me- 


lodic minor scale. (Chapter 25) 


APPENDIX ONE — Chord Inversions 


NON-MOVEABLE INVERSIONS 


il Ilm 17 


Aug. 


NON-MOVEABLE INVERSIONS BY CHORD 


b 
SS CHORD: A# 
CHORD: G# 


ee EEE |B 
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CHORD: B 


aed 


WIZ 


CHORD: C 


ue aa 


Sus 4 Sus 4 7th uI7 


CHORD: D> CHORD: Eb 
CHORD: C# CHORD: D CHORD: D* 
9th 17 Sus 4 7th Him? Ml 9th 17 Him6 7+ 17 (AIL) 
CHORD: E 

L-9th VIIT (AIL) 17 g. 1 9th (Alt.) Hy 

CHORD: F 
I Imaj.7 Im 17 Im6 (Alt.) Dim | 

CHORD: G 


area 


Gth (AIL) VIZ v7 
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MOVEABLE INVERSIONS 


V (Alt.) 


wne-ee==---SEVENTH [Dominant]--- 


V7 (Alt.) V7 VII7 (Alt.) 


_----------MINOR SIXTH----------] 


Vm7 Faux Vm7 Im6é Vm6 


19th 1 9th (Alt) I 9th V 9th 
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CHORD FORM TRANSITIONS FROM MAJOR CHORD POSITIONS 


chart shows how the minor chords, diminished chords and augmented chords are formed 


The following 
d position, using the C Chord as the example. (C Tuning) 


from each major chor 
C CHORD: 
MAJOR 7th MINOR MIN.7th DIM. 


vi’ 6th (Alt) VII 9th 


Notes: 1. * Indicates there is an Alternate Chord Form. See Chord Diagrams. 2. O = Open String 
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CHORD FORM TRANSITIONS FROM MAJOR CHORD POSITIONS 


—_—_——— ee Ne NE Eee 


The following chart shows how the minor chords, diminished chords and augmented chords are formed 
from each major chord position, using the F chord as the example. (C tuning) 
F CHORD: 


MAJOR 7th MINOR’ MIN.7th DIM. 


vit Gth (Alt.) VII 9th 


Notes: 1. * Indicates there is an Altemate Chord Form. See Chord Diagrams. 
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THE MINOR CHORDS 


> eee 


The following chart shows how the Minor, Minor 6th and Minor 7th chords are formed from the major chord 
positions. 


C CHORD: 
MAJOR MINOR 


MIN.6th 


MIN.7th MIN.7 (Faux) MIN.6 (Alt.) 


on Oo ee Ww 


Notes: 1. * Indicates there is an Alternate Chord Form. See Chord Diagrams 2. © = Open String 
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THE MINOR CHORDS 


The following chart shows how the Minor, Minor 6th and Minor 7th chords are formed from the major chord 
positions. 
F CHORD: 
MINOR MIN.7th MIN.7 (Faux) MIN.6th MIN.6 (Alt.) 


Notes: 1. * Indicates there is an Alternate Chord Form. See Chord Diagrams. 2. O = Open String 
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THE MINOR CHORDS 


ee 


The following chart shows how the Minor, Minor 6th and Minor 7th chords are formed from the major chord 
positions, including non-moveable F inversions. 
FE CHORD: (Including Non-Moveable | Positions) 
MAJOR MINOR MIN.7th MIN.7 (Fau» MIN.6th MIN.6 (Alt.' 
e 4 


Notes: 1. * Indicates there is an Alternate Chord Form. See Chord Diagrams 2. O=OpenSti 
. . O= Open Stnng 
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PLECTRUM BANJO FRETBOARD 
C Tuning 


String: 4th 3rd 2nd 1st 
B D Fret 


P| 
. os Bais 


= =s oe =— = = ‘Ty = = > = < 


REGARDING FLATS (b) AND SHARPS (2): 


On a plectrum banjo, a flatted note is on the 
same fret as the neighboring sharp note. That 
means that a Dé is the same as an Eb; a Gb is 
the same as an F#; a B} is the same as an Aj, 
etc. 


oO On Oo Fk WN = 


= =. = 
no —- ©S& 


t 


Eb 
. 
7 
e 
; 
BD 
5 | 
hb 
+ 
’ 
Bb 
B 
= 
a 
+ 


es = e : 
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FRETBOARD POSITIONS OF MAJOR FRETBOARD POSITIONS OF MAJOR 


INVERSIONS: Key of C INVERSIONS: Key of F 
String: 4th 3rd 2nd ‘st String: a ie hg iS 
Open: C G_B_D Fret Open: Fret 


Non-Moveab 


aaom 


= 
re) 
= 
= 
° 
< 
© 
) 
= 


—_ 


" 2 On Ra gre 
| | | es 4-4 3 
V 4 Ei 4 
| @) @ @) 5 HI 5 
YT | | te 6 
7 7 

1 TQ) -|--% 8 
9 V 9 

10 10 

11 11 

12 42 

HI of s 
14 44 

15 415 

< 16 

Vv AZ. 47 
# TT 

19 19 

ee 20 
21 V 214 

22 22 
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FRETBOARD POSITIONS OF DOMINANT | FRETBOARD POSITIONS OF DOMINANT 


SEVENTH INVERSIONS SEVENTH INVERSIONS 
Key of C Key of F 
C7 CHORDS F7 CHORDS 
String: 4th 3rd2nd ist Non-Moveable String: 4th 3rd2nd 1st 
B 


Open: C G D Fret__Iil7 Open: C G B D Fret 


—_ 


= o © ON OA FF WwW NY 
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FRETBOARD POSITIONS OF 


Le 


DIMINISHED CHORDS 


DIMINISHED CHORDS: 
C, Eb, D#, Gb, F#, A# 


String: 4th 3rd 2nd 1st 
Open: C G_B D 


Altornato 


Primary 


Position 
Root Note: 
10 
11 | alternate 
alee 
Bono 13 
gaye Set 
oul Re aa 45 
a BOnOm 
eye [cael 17| Alternate 
exaier| esl) 
| | ore 49 
Alternate Bom Bal 20 
OS® an 21 
Psiamoe- 


Diminished chords have multiple identities. For 
example, the C diminished chords are also the 
Ebdim, D#dim, GOdim, F#dim, and Adim. The 
other diminished chords occur in the following 
groupings: 

[Bdim, Ddim, Fdim, G#dim, AOdim] 

[Gdim, BDdim, A#dim, Dbdim, C#dim, Edim] 


e Follow Your Pinkle 

You can move from one diminished chord to 
another by using the rule, "Follow your pinkie." 
Maintaining the same fingering, the "Pinkie Fret" 
becomes the "Index Fret" for the next diminished 
position. 


FRETBOARD POSITIONS OF 
AUGMENTED CHORDS 


AUGMENTED CHORDS: 
C+, E+, G#+, Ab# 


String: 4th 3rd 2nd 1st 


Open: CGB = Fret 
Altomnato 1 
Non-Moveablo C+ 2 
3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

Position 9 
(Root Noto: C) 40 
11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

oe 

17 

cues 
Bezel Fa Fes 19 

20 

bate 
aS 22 


Because of the unusual augmented note 
combinations, a C+ (C augmented) fingering Is also 
the fingering for E+, Gi#+» and Ab+, Other 
augmented chords with multiple identities occur in 
these groupings: [G*, Bt, D#+, Eb*] 

[F*, At, C#+, Db*} 
[Bb+, A#+, D+, F#+ Gb+] 


e Your Pinkie Does It Again 

To remember the transitions from the |, Ill, and 
V major chord positions to the augmented, notice 
that from both the | and Ill positions, your pinkie 
does not move while forming the augmented. From 
the V position, add the pinkie. 
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FRETBOARD POSITIONS OF MINOR 


CHORDS: Key of C 
C Minor 


String: 4th 3rd 2nd ‘1st 
Open: C..G. B.D 


Non-Moveab 


IIIm 
2 
3 
Vm 4 
5 
6 
7 
Im 8 
9 
10 
aaa 
Nh hOsORORORE?: 
G@imovor: 
ae 14 
15 
Vm 16 
47 
18 
Im be 
| @@® w 
ala 21 


FRETBOARD POSITIONS OF MINOR 
CHORDS: Key of F 


F Minor 
String: 4th 3rd 2nd 1st 
Open: C D 
Non-Moveable 


Im 
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FRETBOARD POSITIONS OF HARMONIZED SCALE 
Key of C 


C CHORDS 


2-String 


4-String 
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3-String 3-String 
Alternate 1 Alternate 2 


APPENDIX THREE — Chord Spellings 


Inad Chords: 

Major Tried: (1-3-5) 
Minor, (1-4-6) 
Diminished: (1-53 - 55) 
Augmented: (1-3 - £5) 


are cenpied chad spelane 


nth 
Ms}.7:(1-3-5-7) 


Domineet 7th: (1-3-8- 7) 


Minor 7; (1- 6-7) 
Dim. 7; (1-3-5 -6- *7) 


TRIADS SEVENTHS TRIADS — HS 
gb ae) <a 

Se salle aa SESS 97 A 7 7 tray? = Gb Bb-Uo-F 
Cmay= CEG Cra? = CEGB Gb nae Gee = fli 
Cmin = C-Eb-G ib ea nptees Gb 6 = Gb-Bb-Db-Eb Gb min = Gb-A-Di-Fb 
C= CEGA Coin? = CED-G-Eb Ob mind = Gb A-OD-ED Gh dim = Gb-h-C-Eb 
Cmin6 = C-Eb-G-A Didi? = C-Eb-Gb-h Gb mi frst Gb 9 = Gb-Bb Db Fb-Ab 
Cdim = C-Eb-Gb C9=CEG-Bb-D ms on oe an 
Caug = C-E-G# 

p D B GEDF 

, aj? = G-B-D-F# 
Db maj = Db-F-Ab Db maj? = Db-F-Ab-C pais . eat a epee 
Db min = Db-E-Ab Db7 = Db-F-Ab-Cb 4 a GEO Grin? = G-Eb-D-F 
Db 6 = Db-F-Ab-Bb Db min7 = Db-E-Ab-Cb eh gag PE Gdn? = G-BbDb€ 
Db min6 = Db-E-Ab-Bb Db dim7 = Db-E-G-2b im = G-Bb-Db G9=GED-F-A 
Db dim = Db-£-G DbG=DbF-Ab-ChEb | Gém= pare 
Db aug = Db-F-A Gaug 
b AbT 

Dma] = D-FA-A Drnaj7 = D-Fit-A-CH Ab taj = hb-C-Eb Ab maj? = Ab-C-Eb-G 
conn = D-F-A D7 = D-FH-AC Ab min = Ab-B-Eb Ab7 : eS 
D6 © D-FH-A-B Dmin7 = D-F-f-C Ab 6 = Ab-C-Eb-F Ab min . fi 
Dmin§ = D-F-A-B Déim7 =D-F-Ab-B Ab min6 = Ab-B-Eb-F Ab dim7 = Ab 
Ddim = D-F-Ab D4 = D-FUA-CE Ab dim = Ab-B-D Ab 9 = Ab-C-EbGbh-Bb 
Daug = D-Fia-fl Ab aug = Ab-CE 

: f CHE a 7 = A-CHE-G# 
Eb maj = Eb-G-Bb Eb maj7 = Eb>-G-Eb-D Amal = fy A fe peter 
Eb min = Eb-Gb-Bb Eb7 = Eb-G-8b-Db Amin = A-C- pled pepe 
Eb 6 = Eb-G-Bb-C Eb min? = Eb-Gb-Bb-Db | 46 = A-C#-E-Fu eben 4 
Eb min6 = Eb-Gb-Bb-C Eb dim7 =Eb-Gb-A-C | Amin6 = A-C-E-F# Adan = bt 
Eb dim = Eb-Gb-A Eb 9 © Eb-G-8b-Db-F Adim = feC-Eb AS = ACHE 
Eb aug = Eb-G-B Aaug = A-CH-F 

E pb Bb7 

Ema = E-Gi-B Emaj? = E-G4-£-Da Bb maj = Bb-D-F Bb maj7 = Bb-D-F-A 
Emin = E-G-B E7 = E-Gt-£-D Bb min = Bb-Db-F Bb 7 = Bb-D-F-Ab 
E6 = E-Ga-B-C# Emin? = E-G--D Bb 6 = BbD-F-G Bb min7 = Bb-Db-F-Ab 
Emin = E-G-B-C# Edin] = E-G-Bb-Db Bb min8 = Bb-Db-F-G Bb dim7 = Bb-Db-E-G 
Edim = E-G-Bb E9 = E-G#-E-D-F# Bb dim = Bb-Db-E Bb 9 = Bb-D-F-Ab-C 
Esug = E-Gs-C Bb aug = Bb-D-F# 
F F7 B B7 
Frnaj © F-A-C Fmaf? = F---C-E Emaj = B-O9-F# Bmaj7 = B-D#-F#-A# 
Fin = F-Ab-C F7 = F-A-C-Eb Bmin = B-D-F# B7 = B-D#-FH-A 
FEaF-ACO Frnin7? = F-Ab-C-Eb Bé = B-D#-F#-G4 Bmin7 = B-D-F#-A 
Frin6 = F-AbC-D Fdim7 = F-Ab-#-D Brnin6 = B-D-F#-G# Bdim7 = B-D-F-Ab 
Fdim = F-Ab-B FO=F-A-CEDG Edom = B-D-F B9 = B-D#FEA-CH 
Faug = F-A-Ca 


e ‘ { 
that olirranate dats 3 datas 6% Be FY ard Obs r 


ards 
Maj 6: (1-3-5-6) 


Minor 6; (1+ 74 -5-6) 


Ninth Chords 
Minty: (1-3-5- 7-9 


Baug = B-D#-G 
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Ab Through G 
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CHORD: G#—[G* C D*] [Dominant 7th: F*] 


Ab — [Ab C Eb] [Dominant 7th: Gb] 
NON-MOVEABLE CHORDS: 


WIT (41) 


ree 


1 Oth (AIL) 


Aud. md Ie 1 Oth 
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CHORD: A—[A C# E] [Dominant 7th: G] 
NON-MOVEABLE CHORDS: 


ErHirra” er eee eBee 
De 


Vu7 ViI7 (AIL) Vilm7 Vil 9th 


Aug. liim6G ilm7 Hl 9th Olm. Dim. (Alt) v Vma].7 vm 


> =O 
> 

a cs 

ans 

ROK ASO 


v7 V7 (AIL) Aug. Gth Gih (Alt.) vm6 Vm7 V7 (Faux) V 9th 


VII 5 
7 


> 
sz: 
ee 
Nous 
NOUS 
_— 
sia: 


Dim. Dim. (Alt.) vil7 VII7 (AIt.) Aug. Wim7 VII 9th i 


Te 
ae 
FE 
a 
oe 
co 
at 


imaj.7 im Dim. (AIL) Aug. 17+ im6 Im6 (Alt.) 


Sere 


im7 1 Oth 19th (AIL) =. Sth (AIL) im Iim6 Ulm7 


fay 
AE 
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a 


CHORD: A#—[A# D F] [Dominant 7th: G#] 
Bb—/B> D F] [Dominant 7th: Ab] 


ae 
ae 


Gth (AIL) V7 (Faun) 


mae 
ae a 
He 
Hg 
He 


Vilm7 VI Oth 


Heth 

th 

as 

sine 
Biineriice Bteel 
tHe an 


i 
3 
3 
E 
z 
: 
HEE FEE 


i i Wimaj.7 


ieee 


Il 9th 


ac 
THEE 
Tate 
ica 
TEE 


Vm7 V7 (Fain) VOI Dim. Dim. (AIL) M7 VII7 (AIL) 


Vilm7 Vil 9th 


1 
7 
‘0 
1 
(7+ im6 Im6 (Alt) Im? 19th - 


19th (AIL) =—-1. 9th (AIL) 


E 
5 
J 
E 


AS ETE 
a 
es 
Ee 
a 
ae 
TE 
af 


ae 
a 
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CHORD: B—[B D* F¥] [Dominant 7th: A] 
NON-MOVEABLE CHORDS: 


ae 
rie 
oe 
i 
ie 
ea 
ie 


2 
3 
3 
< 
< 
E 
5 
EF 
a 


ie 
ee 
ae 
ae 
ae 
a 
ee 


Gth (Alt) Vm6 Vm7 (Faux) V 9th Dim Dim, (Alt) Viz V7 (Alt.) 


E 
= 


aE 
ae 
aE 
aE 
= 
a 
HE 
ee 
a 


Vilm7 Vil 9th J (ma}.7 Im 


Dim, (AIL) 


= 
a 


4 
cee 
Se 
HE 
at 
a 
ae 
EE 


17+ Im6 Im6G (AIt.) Im7 19th 19th (Alt.) 1 91h (AIL) Dim. Dim. (AIL) 


“EP 
a, 
Ee 
ee 
fa 
ao 
ae 


Aug. lim6é lm7 


a 
ia 
& 
of 
oe 
a 
Le 
a 
a 


= 
3 
2. 
“a 
=< 
3 
pi] 


Ui 9th Dim. Dim. (AIL) V7 (AIL) Aug. 


et 
AaANnNfSwn— 
tt 
ce 
Het 


=] 
2 


Dim.(AIL) 


a 
1 
=e 
eH 
iH 
a 


Ima].7 Im 


i 
a 
oP 
ee 
ar 
cai 
The 


Im7 


pr 
=] 
3 
4 
a 
wri 
+ 
EI 
a 
z 
o 
eS 
& 
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CHORD: C—[C E G] [Dominant 7th: B] 
NON-MOVEABLE CHORDS: 


ee He a 


ml im Sus 4 Sus 4 7th m7 Dim.(AIL) 
Vv Vma}.7 6th (AIL) m6 Vm7 (Faux) Vo 
Dim. Dim.{AIL) Wu7z7 VII7 (AIL) Vilm7 VII 9th 
0 
1 
0 0 0 0 1 
0 1 0 
Dim. Dim.(AIL) Aug. 17+ ImG Im6 (AIL) Im7 19th 
1 
1 4 
i 4 4 4 4 
6 4 
19m (An.) 1 Oth (AIL) Dim. Dim.(AIL) tt itma].7 iim Sus 4 7 
1 
1 1 6 
4 7 
, ; Mf 
A 6 
15 
Bus 4 7th itm6 tim7 U1 9th Dim. Dim.({AIL.) Vv 
4 
4 6 6 
7 6 6 7 7 7 6 4 
7 7 6 8 8 7 7 
a 
a].7 vw V7(AIL) Aug. 6th Gth (Alt.) Vm6 Vm7 Vm7 (Faun) 
9 7 7 
6 7 1 7 
te il s 7 
0 0 0 
Dim.(AIL) VIZ VuI7 (Alt) Vilm7 Vil Oth 


aaa 


ImG (AIL) 
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CHORD: C#—[C# F G#] [Dominant 7th: B] 
D> — [D> F A>] [Dominant 7th: C>] 


NON-MOVEABLE CHORDS; 


ee 
ae 


ee 

si 

si 
ee 
sie 
sis 


uz Sus 4 7th Im? 1} 9th ul Mima}.7 Iilm Sus 4 
Aug. Dim. Dim.(AIL.) Vv Vmaj.7 Vm v7 V7 (All.) Aug. 
> VII 
1 
6 
6th Gth (AIL) vm6 ¥m7 Vm7 (Faux) V 9th Dim. Dim.(AIt.) V7 


Th 
ste 
sie 
Tee 


Be 
1 


Im6é Im6 (AIL) Im7 


S 
3 


VII7 (AIL) 


E 
a 


Vilm7 Vil 9th 


ie 
P 
FET 
aiiiiastite 
sete 
aE 


Dim-.(AIL) 


E 
a 
a 
+ 


1 9th (AIL) 1 9th (Alt) 


1 
4 3 
4 4 4 4 3 
7 : Ill : : ; 
7 6 5 
16 
Dim. Dim.{AIL) TH] Ima}.7 im Sus 4 WIT Sus 4 7th 


vet 
tah 
site 
os 
THE 
ee 


Illm6 Iitm7 il Oth Dim. Dim.(Alt) Vv Vma).7 Vm 


i 
14 
15 
1 

1 648 


NOuas 
tt 
ce 
COON 
Ono 
| cH : 
| He 
oO om 


V 9th Dim. 


oa 
= 
o 
S 
z 
FI 
a 
=< 
3 
“ 
=< 
3 
~“ 
E 


V7 (AIL) Aug. 


a 
~ 
— 
— 
tt 
=COvUON 


Dim.(AIL) VuT Aug. Vilm7 VI 9th 
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CHORD: D—JD F# Aj [Dominant 7th: C] 


fe E-BeREre 
Here E PEBe 
Ae e 


e 
ee, 
a 
ae 
a 
oon 


: 
4 —— 
< 
ERE HEE oF 


Dim.(AIL) v7 VII7 (AIL) Vilm7 VII 9th imaj.7 
0 
0 1 0 
1 1 4 
im 17 Dim. Dim. (Alt.) im7 
0 
1 1 
4 6 
3 7 iil 
4 4 8 
19th 19th (Alt) 19th (AIL) Dim. (AIL) Mima].7 im 


4 
4 4 5 
5 6 
6 6 7 
17 
W117 Sus 4 7th Aug. iIm6 1m7 11 Oth Dim.(AIL.) 


Th 
Te 


a 
=> San 
EAE 
= @ 
<_ 
— 
— 


< 
So 
F 
s 
Ey 


1 


o 


ee 


6th (AIL) Vm7 


‘“" 
see. 


Vilm7 Mi 9th 


Vmaj.7 V7 (AIL) 


Vm7 (Faux) 
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CHORD: D#— [D# G A#] [Dominant 7th: C#] 


Eb —[E> G Bb] [Dominant 7th: Db] 
NON-MOVEABLE CHORDS; 


PHAR Vee Fg RB FP FR? 


7 
Ulm Sus 4 WIZ Sus 4 7th Aug. 1m6 Iilm7 tl Oth Dim. 


ae 
ae 
Se 
ee 
a 
ae 
i 
sr 
ae 


Dim. (AIL) Vv Vmaj.7 vm vw V7 (AIL) Aug. 6th Gth (AIL) 


0) 
4 1 1 
5 , VIL } 
7 1 
Vm6 vm7 Vm7 (Faux) V 9th Dim. Dim. (Alt) M7 VT (AIL) Aug. 
) 3 
0 0 1 1 0 4 4 
I 1 1 1 5 
0 6 
1 1 3 
Vilm7 Vil 9th ! Ima}.7 Im 17 Dim. Dim. (Alt) Aug. 


tee 
site 
sie 
ee 
siete 
ae 
ee 
mS 


17+ im6 Im6 (AIL) Im7 19th 1 Oth (AIL) 1 Oth (AIL) Dim. Dim, (Alt.) 


al 
at 
act 
HEE 
ica 
et 
ae 


ul Mima].7 iim Sus 4 WIT Sus 4 7th Aug. itimG itm? 


< 


6th Gth (Alt) vm6 Vvm7 Vm7 (Faux) 
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CHORD: E—[E G* B] [Dominant 7th: D] 
NON-MOVEABLE CHORDS: 


EERreeareeer ee te ig 


VUT7 (AIL) 7 1 Oth (AIL) 17+ 
re a III itt it a Ht itt ite 
Dim. Dim. (Alt.) j.7 tm Sus 4 M7 Sus 4 7th 
ee. 
1 
IIm6 Iim7 I 9th Dim. Dim. (Alt) Vv Vma]j.7 vm 
4 
0 0 0 1 
1 4 9 
V7 (AIL) Aug. 6th 6th (AIL) Vm6 Vvm7 ¥m7 (Faux) V 9th 
1 
1 1 
4 Vil 1 4 1 1 I 
4 4 
Dim. (AIL) v7 VII7 (AIL) Aug. Vilm7 VII 9th I imaj.7 
1 
1 4 1 
4 4 4 4 4 4 
4 4 
Im 17 Dim. Dim. (AIL) Aug. 17+ im6 Im6 (Alt) Im7 
4 7 
4 6 
4 7 7 7 
“ : III 7 
6 
19th 19th (AIL) =: 1. 9th (AIL) Dim. Dim. (Alt.) ul Ilma].7 Tim 4 
0 
: o 5 5 7 1 
6 6 7 1 
8 : ; y. 
: | 
In? Sus 4 7th Ang. m6 Utm7 111 9th Dim. Dim. (All) 


Vma}.7 Vm V7 (AIL) Aug. Vm6 ¥m7 (Faux) V 9th 
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CHORD: F—[F A C] [Dominant 7th: E>] 
NON-MOVEABLE CHORDS: 


m. (Alt.) Aug. 
Hoth (Alt) 1 9th (Alt) m. (Alt.) MM lma}.7 
iim Sus 4 Nz Sus 4 7th Aug. 1m6 Im7 1 9th Dim. Dim. (Alt.) 
7 
ft) 
Vma].7 V7 (Alt. 6th (All.) ¥m6 
AM : : 
Vm7 (Faux) vo m. Dim. (Alt) v7 VII7 (Alt) Aug. Vilm7 
4 4 
Vil 9th Dim. (Alt) Aug, 17+ 
4 7 
: Ill a 
7 
imG (Alt.) 1 Oth (AIL) 1 9th (AIL) Dim, (Alt.) mM 
eee | i fs He i‘ ite HE 
8 8 7 7 9 
0 
0 21 
\tma].7 itm Sus 4 uI7 Sus 4 7th Aug. Iim6 Im? 11 9th Dim 
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CHORD: F#—[F# A# C#] [Dominant 7th: E] 
Gb— [Gb Bb Db] [Dominant 7th: Fb] 


oe RE 


VIIT(AIL) I Ima].7 Im 17+ 
Im6 ImG (AIL) Im7 19th 19th (AIL) «= 9th (AIL) Dim Dim. (Alt) Ml 
Ima].7 im Sus 4 W17 Sus 4 7th Aug. Him6 Mim7 IN 9th 
0 ) 0 , é ; 0 
1 1 1 
1 V 1 1 0 
0 1 
Dim. Dim. (Alt) Vv Vmaj.7 Vm v7 V7 (AIL) Aug. 6th 
6 4 
0) 7 9 ft) 1 
1 ) 10 1 4y T 
1 abl 4 I 7 
3 6 4 
11 
6th (AIL) vm6 m7 Vm7 (Faux) V9th Dim. Dim. (Alt) Vil7 ViI7(AIL) 
0 6 
0 1 4 4 4 4 4 4 
, J 
6 6 6 6 
4 4 
Aug. Vim? Vil 9th 1 Ima}.7 Im 17 Dim. Dim, (Alt) 
4 
4 4 4 4 6 
15 4 T 7 6 
6 6 6 5 6 8 7 
6 
Aug. 17+ Im6 Im6 (AIL) Im7 19th 1 9th (Alt) 1 9th (AIL) Dim. 
9 7 7 
0 8 8 1 
hy 9 
I 0 0 0 0 
21 1 
Dim. (Alt.) u Ima].7 Im Sus 4 nz Sus 4 7th Aug. Mm6 


OoOoOn 
att = 


9 

0 

1 
Dim. 


Iim7 Il 9th 
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CHORD: G—[G B D] [Dominant 7th: F] 
NON-MOVEABLE CHORDS: 


a 
fe ae 


v Gth (AIL) Aug. M7 v7 VII7(AIL) Ima].7 
Dim. (AIL) 17+ ImG (AIL) 19th 19th (Alt) 
1 9th (AIL) Dim, (Alt.) il Mima].7 iim Sus 4 Wi7 Sus 4 7th 
Aug. limG Uim7 (1 9th Dim. (Alt.) Vv Vma].7 


a 
mOK 
oN 
att 
HE a 
tt 
tt HH 


< 
3 
N 
~ 


Faun) V 9th 


v7 Aug. 6th Gih (AIL) VmG Vm7 
: 1 4 
1 6 1 5 
7 6 
VI I 4 4 4 I 7 
4 
Dim. Vul7 VUI7(AIL.) Aug. Vilm7 Vil 9th 1 
4 4 4 4 7 
4 
6 6 6 6 6 6 6 
7 7 7 7 0) 7 rs 7 
7 
Ima}.7 im 17 Dim. Dim. (AIL) Aug. 17+ imG im6 (AIL) 
6 5 7 
7 6 1 
6 7 9 0 0 
: : Il ‘ ; 
9 2) 
Im7 19th 1 9th (AIL) 1 9th (AIL) Dim. (AIL) Wi Ilma}.7 Him 
0 
1 4 1 1 
Sus 4 1117 Sus 4 7th Aug. Iim6 iim? I] 9th 
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HARMONIZED SCALE: AD 


“Teese 

SLNSTRING: : Ek sere : : 
coev en ea 

Alternate 1: ie : ren. 
ono 


Alternate 2: 


fA 
HE =x 
fh raj? 


A BIN 


2-S TRING: Tp 
Om Bx] ar 


av 


a 
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HARMONIZED SCALE: A 


4-STRING: j 0 
2 1 2 
ri2 3 
4 7 9 11 is 
6 
hv 


hv h 6th h maj? hl h 2nd h itt h 4th 
4 5 17 8 
5 6 18 9 
16 7 19 te) 
j8 1 
22 
h 6th A maj7 hl h 2nd 
3-STRING: x 
3 
12 4 
1 13 
: hv h 6th h maj7 hol h 2nd hill h4th Vv 
5 7 0 
6 8 1 
h 6th h maj7 hil h2nd 
Alternate 1: 1 
ty) 
0 1 
1 4 
hv h 6th h maj7 ht h2nd hill h 4th av 
U 
4 7 
7 8 9 
6 9 0 
1 
h maj? 
~~" FE ae Hi se HE Fee FEE 
h maj7 h ill 
4 < 9 
9 0 
1 
h maj7 I h 2nd 


h 6th h 
2-STRING: : 
He | ) 
1 1 
Av hl h 2nd hill h 4th 
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254 AP 
HARMONIZED SCALE: BP 
4-STRING: ap 
1 
5 ¥ 10 = 
wi 
h 2nd hm 


h 6th h maj7 hl 


> 
< 


fh 6th h maj7 
3-STRING: 


LoL 

oona 
: 

f 
ott 
a 

S8sea 


h 4th 


a 
wu ae 
sR amt 
a 
ae 


Alternate I: 


> 
< 
> 
an 
2 
> 
> 
3 
rH 
~ 
7 
> 
wn 
a 
a 
> 


i 
= 
HEE 
aa 


> 
a 
> 


Alternate 2: 


> 
> 
> 


a 
RE 
THEE 
ae 


> 
< 


h 6th h maj? ; hl h2nd 
2-STRING: 


h 4th hv h 6th h maj? I h 2nd 


i 

| iH 

+ 
PXSs 
BNSs 


h6th h maj? hl h2nd 


> 
< 


HH 
7H 
TE 
a 
He 
He 
tee 
aE 
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HARMONIZED SCALE: B 
4-STRING: 


255 


an 
x 
< 
Qxu98 
> 
2 
S 
oo ON 
r 
tt 
wah 
=So 
> 
> 
rs) 
= 
a 
> 
> 
7 
= 
> 


h maj7 


SED HP a a 


h 2nd 


3-STRING: 


Alternate I: 


ty 
7 
aE 
HEE , 
7 
st 


hv h6th h | 
Alternate 2: 1 ‘ 
0 
4 = 
hh Gth n 


All h 4th hv h maj? hil h 2nd hill 
6 
6 rf 
. 8 0 
1 
22 
h 4th hv h Gth h moj7 hl 
2-STRING: Ly 0 ’ 
9 
1 4 
h 4th v h Gth h maj? hil h 2nd h it h 4th 


hv h 6th h maj? ni 
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po ee SCALE: C 


hilt h 4th h maj7 hl 


me 
23 
are 
HEE 
i 


hv h 6th h maj? 


> 
» 
> 


3-STRING: 


hil h4th h 6th h maj? hil h2nd hilt 


tt 
on 
> 
< 
N 
N=co o 
BRB 


hath hv h 6th h mal? Al 
Alternate 1: 


7 
ee 
a 
HP 


hill hath hv h 6th h maj? hl h 2nd hilt 


HH 
rik) 
~ 
=o 
B82 


h 4th hv h 6th h maj? hil 
Alternate 2: 


HE 
a 
7 


hill h4th hv h 6th h maj? hl h2nd hi 


ab 
3 
rH 
=~c6 
823 


h 4th hv h6th h maj7 ht 
2-STRING: 


7 
HG 
fy 
a 
Ha 


hill h 4th hv h 6th h maj7 hl h2nd hit 
UJ 


Uh Ww 
tt 
38's o@ 
BRSsoa 
SRSooa 


22 
h 4th hv h 6th h maj7 hl 
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HARMONIZED SCALE: Db 


hill h 4th hv A 6th h maj7 h 2nd holt 
6 8 8 
ts 9 9 
8 20 
1 
22 
h 4th AV A 6th h maj? 
3-STRING: Y x ¥ 
1 
4 4 
4 
; h 2nd fill h4th hv h 6th h maj7 al h 2nd 
4 8 
7 9 
4 
22 
Ail h4th hy h 6th h maj? 
Alternate I: ; : : 
j 
3 0 4 
4 (9) 1 $ 
Al hath av h 6th h maj? hil h2nd Aol 


h 4th hv h 6th h maj? 
Alternate 2: k 
1 
4 4 4 
fy) 3 5 
h hill 


All h4th hv h Gth h maj7 hil 2nd 
7 
6 8 9 
1 
h moj? 
2-STRING ; x x 

1 3 

0 4 
Av h 6th i hi n 
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HARMONIZED SCALE: D 


4-STRING: 
1 
12 14 

I 9 rr 

| h 2nd 

Al hath hv h 6th 

“3 EE EE HE EEE Ee : EE HE 

1 
7 h6th h maj? hl h2nd 


2 
e 
a 
3 
4 
° 
_ 
Sri site 
= vn 
= 3 
a 
oO 
> 
r = 
4 = 
S 
or 
> > 
> 
FS 
mh 
BRS 
< 
> 
2 
zs 
HEE = 
> 
> 


h 2nd AM h2nd 


aE 
Het 
TEE 


rill h 4th AV h 6th 
Alternate 2: : 
4 4 
0 
1 4 
h 2nd Ail hv h 6th h maj7 h h 2nd 
4 6 8 19 
7 9 
6 1 


h ill h 4th hv h 6th 
| 


2-STRING: 5 y 
0 1 
1 
er h 2nd 
5 
6 
Am 


: hill h 4th AV h 6th h maj7 hl 


hath hv hth 
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HARMONIZED SCALE: Eb 


h 6th h maj7 h 2nd 
S 8 
1 9 
aol bes 5 ie 
1 
2 
hi h 4th AY fh 6th 
3-STRING: 1 ; 
1 
2 
hii h 2nd al h4th hv h 6th h maj7 Al 
4 4 
ra a 
h2nd 
te Bt ie uh fi Hts He 
h 2nd 
0 
h tl h 4th AY h 6th 
Alternate 2: : x 
1 4 
h 2nd hil hath hv h Gth h maj? Al h 2nd 


ht hh 4th hv h 6th ; 
2-STRING: y 
9 

1 ” ad 9 19 

0 0 

21 4 

22 % 22 

hv h oth 
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HARMONIZED SCALE: E 


h 6th h maj? 


h 2nd hin h 4th h 
3-STRING: 


sie 
ii 
ane 
ae 
ie 
te 


h maj? hl h 2nd Ait h4th hv h 6th h maj? 


THE 
we 


h 2nd hill h4th hv 


> 


Alternate 1: 


He 
ae 
aE 
aa 


> 
Y 
nN 
3 
a 
> 
> 
F-4 
a 
> 
> 
o 
> 


it 
Ht 
Onn 
= 


h2nd hill h 4th hv 
Alternate 2: 


He 
7 
i 
eP 
a 
te 
tee 


> 
a 
y 
Qa 
> 


h4th hv h Gth h maj? hil 


ae 
(-e od 
oo 
— OO 


h2nd hil h 4th hv 
2-STRING: 


i 
He 
i 
i 
ig 
a 
Hg 


h maj? hl h 2nd hill h 4th hv h 6th h maj? 


ie 
ie 
ie 
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HARMONIZED SCALE: F 


4-STRING: 
6 0 
1 4 
p10 12 BL 
4 
Al h 2nd hill A 4th hv h 6th h maj7 al 
4 9 
17 19 0 
1 
9 22 
h 2nd bil h4th hv 
3-STRING: 
: 4 
h maj7 h h 2nd blll h4th hv h 6th h maj? 


= 
= 
He 


Alternate 1: 


h maj7 


HF 
He 
St 


> 
a 
> 
a 
ms 


Alternate 2: 


fh maj7 


2 


2-STRING: 


SES EEDetis 
Sr geneati 

Ed ts > 
Sie 


> 
> 
a 
> 
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HARMONIZED SCALE: GP 


wr fee TE HE FE TF 
he 


h 2nd 
3-STRING: 
4 
u 3 
0 tl 
h maj? hl h 2nd A h4th AY h €th 
3 
20 ] 
2 e 22 
h ma h2nd ht h4th 
Alternate 1: 
1 q 
4 
1 3 5 
i 
| | 
h 2nd Aq hath AV h 6th h maj7 


ee 


Alternate 2: | 
Its 
5 
h maj? h 2nd h maj7 
He a" He 1 
8 
h2nd h 4th 
2-STRING; “3 : 
11 
| 
| I | 
hi h 4th AY h 6th 


Hie [Re FR 


fh maj7 hath 
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ee bape G 


h 4th A Gth 
7 
4 19 
7 19 0 
16 1 z 21 
h maj? h 2nd 
wo i fa i fra ies 
h maj7 h 2nd zi Hp 
Hb HE ee = : 
1 
22 
h maj? h 2nd hill 
Alternate 1: ’ 
1 
2 4 
h maj? h 6th 
7 
8 1 
9 1 2 
h maj? hill A Ath 
Alternate 2: u ' 
1 
o 2 
4 
h maj? h 2nd hi h4th hv h Gth 
4 7 
8 0 
6 9 1 1 
h maj7 at h 2nd h it h 4th 
2-STRING: ' F 
1 Ke] 
) 4 
A 6th h maj? hil h 2nd Al h 4th hv h 6th 
5 
9 19 
6 7 9 ; " 
21 21 21 
22 22 ? 22 


h maj? Al h2nd hill 


APPENDIX SIX -- Chord Conversion 
And Transposition Chart 


Chord Conversion And Transposition Chart 


Ab | A _| Bb C | Db| D | Eb F |Gb/|G | Ab 


“a [Bh 8 [C [ Do eb aA 
Bt Hafetetetetettts 
ee] FCS) 6 (ab) A (Bh 


: ermye te eae TEAC IESE 
ee Gb | G | Ab |Bb | B |C | Db 
~D | Eb | Gb | G aatehaipui Bane TU 

Eb SET E eee Lee C | Db|D | Eb 

E|F |Gb/G|Ab| A |Bb| B/C |Db/D |Eb/E 

F [Gb|G |Ab| A |Bb|B[C/[Db/D|ED/E |F 
Gb| G | Ab | A | Bb | B | 


G | Ab| A _|Bb/ B 


; V7 
V7 | Aug VII7 
Im | Im Fale Illm oY Wed 
im| V_| Aug] th [im | v_|Aug | eth | im | v [au 
__ | Dim ._ | Dim Di ' 
Dim |stetch| 17 | Dim [Din 7 | Dim Prt I7 
ONOTE: Labels for Fingering Positions are for descriptive purposes only. 


Dim 
Dim |Stretch | I7 


*Alternate 3-string chord available 
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. Using the Chord Conversion And Transposition Chart 


V maj7 
ea | A |[Bb|B |C |Db|D [Eb |E |F [Gb|G _|Ab 
A a A 
= B C [Db |D E ete ota Tete — 
B a pial ISG eee RE 
Cc ee eR Ee fe G Ab A Bb |B C 
Db | Db | E |F [Gb |G |Ab (A [ae } Bc | Dp 
ere Diceton EDE|e Ebs| F |Gb A_|Bb |B | C [Db | 
[eb [Eb] E [F [Gb [G [ab /A [Bb] B [Cc [Db|D |Eb 
mas ES ea ee seds| Gb.(¢GsAb:|sA: [Bb [-B ]’C [Db [“D:.| Eb |-E 
Se aes ae ee ee tee tee re F 
|—Gb__}Gb} Gab | AB) BC /D [eb | £ | F |Gb 
Gil ZAb.(2A..]'Bb. ['Bi:| C.-] Db:| 


| Db _| 
| Di 
wemmoe[t | taal Linon [| [om lel 


FINGERING a 


Sus 4 
POSITION | 17 | pim| 9th |Im7| IlI7 v7 | 6th = 


* TO FIND AN INVERSION FROM A NOTE 


In the notation, look at the chord above the staff. This is the key chord. 
Locate the key chord on the left side of the Chord Conversion Chan. 

Follow the key chord row across to the note you have written below the staff. 
Follow the note column down to the Inversion row to find your Inversion. 

The Fingering Position is s listed directly below the Inversion. 


PON o 


Example: Key Chord=Bb Note =F 
1. Go down the Key column to BD, 


2. Go across the BD row to the note of F. 
3. Go down the C column to find the Inversion and Fingering Position. 
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a (A 
ee eterna ted 
| fens fm fam | |v | |e [Sa | 


FINGERING |! St=%#| V7 | lm | fl \Sus4\Dim| V_ | Aug | 6th | VII7 |maj7| 1 
r7 | pim| oth lnuen7| m7 Fe, |Dim| ¥7 |Zrg | 6th | var7| Dim! 17 


*TO TRANSPOSE ONE KEY CHORD TO ANOTHER KEY CHORD 


« Example: Finding 2 4th inversion in the Key of C. 
[Key Cnord-C] [Lead Mote: To be determined 


Locate the inversion ron at the bottom of the chart. 

Follow the inversion row scrass to the desired inversion numizer. 

Follow this column up to the Key of C rou, 

Lacing indicated af the mitersection of the Inversion ootumn and Key of C row is the NEM 
CHORD. 


AON 
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Forms 


APPENDIX SEVEN: Forms 


TITLE: 


SC UEHERS EE SESE TE Hi 
SSS 
SEE IE Ee EES 
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CHORD CHART TEMPLATE 


TITLE: 
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SONG CONVERSION/TRANSPOSITION TEMPLATE 


Title: 


Key of: 


Note: 
Fret: 


Inversion: 


Note: 
Fret: 


Inversion: 


Note: 
Fret: 


Inversion: 


Note: 
Fret: 


Inversion: 


Note: 
Fret: 


Inversion: 
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TITLE: 
Original Key: 


Note: 
Fret: 


Inversion: 


New Key: 
Note: 
Fret: 


Inversion: 


Original Key: 
Note: 
Fret: 


Inversion: 


New Key: 
Note: 
Fret: 


Inversion: 


Original Key: 
Note: 
Fret: 


New Key: 
Note: 
Fret: 


Inversion: 


Original Key: 
Note: 
Fret: 


Inversion: 


New Key: 
Note: 
Fret: 


Inversion: 
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The following listings are nol intended as a comprehensive resource list but as a starting point for 


further pursuit of your banjo interests. 


e MUSIC, BOOKS, TAPES, CD's, RECORDS 

Amazon.com — www.amazon.com! 

CD Now — www.cdnow.com/ 

CD World — www.cdworld.com/ 

Music Boulevard — yiiie USIEE WSS 

_ .worldwidewax.com 
See creation vihgl records: Records are sce condition listed; money-back guarantee. 
‘n' s — www.jazznblues.com.u 

: See ceariona 0? A Rae: Norwich, Norfolk NR1 3PP UK Telephone/Fax: +44 01603 
467777 Aworldwide specialist supplier of a large range of Jazz and Blues music available by mail- 
order. 

e The Showboat Connection — www.cfanet.com/banjo/ 

P.O. Box 2246, Springfield, OH 45501, USA, Fax: 937-324-5608, E-Mail: showboat@cfanet.com 

Collection of recorded banjo music. Banjo Bands and Groups, Individual Artists, Dixieland Jazz Bands 
& Groups, San Francisco Jazz 

e Showtime, Inc., P. O. Box 255424, Sacramento, CA 95865 Telephone: (916) 483-3391 
Specializes in banjo music. Web site link through Four-String Banjo Links. 

e Mel Bay Publications, Inc. — www.melbay.com 

Quality instructional books and materials. At local music store or call (800) 863-5229 for catalog. 


e BANJOS 

e Elderly Instruments and Accessories, 1100 N. Washington, P.O. Box 14210, Lansing, Ml 
48901 (517) 372-7890 — www.elderly.com/search_form_platter.htm 

Reputable retail and catalogue dealer. Large inventory of instruments, cases, accessories, books, 
music, tapes, videos. Changing inventory of new and collector's banjos. Their staff will describe 
any instrument and, if it is of interest, will send photos for your inspection. Money-back guarantee 
for any purchase. 

e Mandolin Brothers, Ltd. 629 Forest Avenue, Staten Island, New York 10310-2576 

Phone (718) 981-8585, (718) 981-3226 or Fax (718) 816-4416 — www.mandoweb.com/ 

Large well-established dealer of vintage, new and used fretted instruments. Instruments for lefties. 
Catalogue. Approval arrangements similar to Elderly above. 

e Deering Banjo Company, 7936 Lester Ave., Lemon Grove, CA 91945 (800) 845-7791 or 
(619) 464-8252 — www.DeeringBanjos.com 


e BANJO RESTORATION AND REPAIR 
e Renée Karnes — 1551 Duck Hollow Court, Rescue, CA 95672 (530) 677-7703 


e STRINGS, SUPPLIES, ACCESSORIES 


° pA pale cabndgs Accessories, 1100 N. Washington, P.O.Box 14210, Lansing, Ml 
- — www.elderly.com/s : 
See details under “Banjos” below. : carch_form_platter-htm 


e Quality Strings —(800) 635-2021 Free Catalogue. 
e Renée Karnes — 1551 Duck Hollow Court, Rescue, CA 95672 (530) 677-7703 
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INSTRUCTION 

e The Resonator — http://members.aol.com/JCOSTON/BU.htm 

Newsletter of Banjos Unlimited. September issue contains list of banjo teachers around the world: The 
Resonator, P.O. Box 101025, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 15237. : 

e FIGA— http://homepages.together.net/~induni/plecinst.htm 
Listing of instructional material available through FIGA Library. 


ORGANIZATIONS, GROUPS 

e FIGA (Fretted Instrument Guild of America) — http://members.aol.com/AllFrets/FIGA.htm! 

3101 Shadow Pond Terrace, Winter Garden, FL 34787 

All fretted musical instrument enthusiasts. FIGA Magazine, published bi-monthly. Annual convention. 
Library. Resources for instruction, music, supplies, events, other information. 

¢ Banjos Unlimited Association of banjo bands and individual banjo players. September issue of 
Newsletter, The Resonator, contains list of banjo teachers around the world: The Resonator, P.O. 
Box 101025, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 15237. Banjo band listings. 

e Jazz Societies — www.dixiejazz.com/clubs.html 

Name, contact, description of jazz societies organized by country, state, city. 
e American Federation of Jazz Societies, Inc. — www.worldmall.com/wmcc/afjs/society.htm 
2787 Del Monte St. - West Sacramento, CA 95691 - (916) 372-5277 - FAX (916) 372-3479 


TRAD JAZZ SOCIETIES 

¢ Central California Ragtime, Vintage and Trad Jazz Societies — 
www.surinetusa.comijamie/society.htm 

¢ Hot Jazz / Trad. Jazz Bands and Links — www.skiffle.com/ 


JAZZ FESTIVALS 

e Music Festival Finders — www.skiffle.com/Festivals.html 

From FestivalFinder.com — Updated daily with details on more than 1,500 music festivals in North 
America. Search or browse by genre, date, location, performers, or name. 

+ Jazz, Ragtime Festivals + Folk Festivals » Blues Festivals * Bluegrass Festivals + Cajun/Zydeco 


Festivals. 


PERIODICALS 
* The American Rag, 8195 SVL Box, Victorville, CA 92392-5122 
760-955-6237 | www.americanrag.com/ 


Traditional Jazz and Ragtime Newspaper 
* FIGA Magazine, 3101 Shadow Pond Terrace, Winter Garden, FL 34787 — 


http://members.aol.com/AllFrets/FIGA.html. All fretted musical instrument enthusiasts 
* The Resonator, P.O. Box 101025, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 15237 — 


http://members.aol.com/JCOSTON/BU.htm ah 
* Newsletter of Banjos Unlimited. Material related to banjo bands, teachers and individual players. 


MUSIC AND LYRICS 
* Best Resource: Your local library; reference librarian 


* Song Files — www.bright.net/~mrbanjo/songfiles.htm 
Audio and visual; lyrics and chords to verses and choruses, original sheet music access. 


* Stephen Foster Collection — www.acronet.net/~robokopp/sfoster.html 
1826-1864 — Melodies, arrangements, and texts from Stephen Foster. 

* Campfire Songs — www.execpc.com/~cwlewisititlesfs.html 
Much more than campfire songs. Over 100 songs, lyrics, audio, writer and year written. 


* Kidsongs — www.kididdles.com/ 
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e WEB SITES 
THE ULTIMATE PLECTRUM BANJO PLAYER'S GUIDE — www.banjobook.com 
* Updates and ordering information for the titled books and CD's. 
FOUR STRING BANJO LINKS — http:/homepages.together.net/~induni/4string.htm 
» Assorted instruments, photos 

Books and periodicals 

FAQ'S from many sources 

History and other information 

Instrument sources, new and used 

Lessons and related items 

Parts and accessories 

Strings 

Playing styles: Classic, Dixieland and Irish 

Repair, maintenance, restoration 

Four String Banjo Message Board 

TRADITIONAL JAZZ (DIXIELAND) — www.dixiejazz.com/dixie.htm! 

e Dixieland bands 

e Dixieland festivals 

e Dixieland publications 

e Dixieland and Hol Jazz Societies 

e Dixieland on radio 

RIVERWALK LINKS — www.riverwalk.org/rverjazz.htm 

® Jazz/Music archives 

* Sources for old and new vintage jazz recordings 

e 

D 


Music instruction/schools 
Recordings 
Books 
Periodicals 
Regional festivals 
IXIELAND JAZZ MAILING LIST — www.islandnet.com/~djmU 
Resources; Discussions; Information; CD's 


e REFERENCE 
e Red Hot Jazz Archive — www.redhotjazz.com/ 


Biographies’ discographies of jazz musicians. History of Jazz before 1930. Over 1000 songs; 
Audio 


RECOMMENDED LISTENING 


«Marty Grosz, Jazz Guitarist 
Just Imagine - The Music Of DeSyiva, Brown &..— Keith Ingham, Marty Grosz &...; Audio CD 
Keep a Song in Your Soul, Marty Grosz & Destiny's Tots / Audio CD / Released 1995 
Songs | Leamed At My Mother's Knee & Other Low Joints, Audio CD (May 5, 1993) 
Ring Dem Bells, Audio CD / Released 1998 
Sing of Love & Other Matters, Marty Grosz & Destiny's Tots / Audio CD / Released 1994 
Swing Iti, Marty Grosz & Destiny's Tots / Audio CD / Released 1994 
Thanks, Marty Grosz & Collectors‘ Item / Audio CD / Released 1998 
Eddie Peabody 
e Instructional Material 
How To Piay The Plectrum Banjo With Eddie Peabody, Vol. II [FIGA] 
e Recordings 
Eddie Peabody Piays, Dot DLP-25211, USA 
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Brad Roth 


e Next Generation, Misbehavin’ Jazz Band; Christmas Rememb Dj : 
Banjomania In Concert (Video). mbered (1990); Pick Yourself Up (1994); 


Dave Marty 
e Dave Marty, 83 Fairmont Drive, Daly City, CA 94015-30 -mail : 
DBANJOMAN@ Yahoo.com ly ty, 72. E-mail address: 
e The Banjo Artistry of Dave Marty, Vol. 1, (Accompanied by Gary Neuman); The Banjo Artistry of 
Dave Marty, Vol 2 - Live In Concert, (Accompanied by Gary Neuman); Dave Marty In Italy, Live 
With The Knuckle Busters - 1968; Banjorama ‘92 - Dave Marty, Vol. 4, (Accompanied by Gary 
Neuman); Volume 5 Live - The Banjo Artistry of Dave Marty; (Accompanied by Gary Neuman). 
Doug Mattocks — www.cfanet.com/banjo 
Dueling Banjos To Malaguena; Banjomania In Concert (Video); Banjo Masterpieces; Christmas 
Remembered (1990); Pick Yourself Up (1994) 


Perry Bechtel 

e Recordings 

Banjo Hall of Fame, Perry Bechtel, Plectrum Banjo, (Nashville, 1959); 

Perry Bechtel At Home (Hard to find LP record) 
Introductions & Endings (1978) (1 Page) [FIGA] 
Know Your Chord And How To Build It (14 pages) [FIGA] 

Buddy Wachter 

e Instructional Material 
Video - Learning Plectrum Banjo - 90 minutes. Essentials of pick and rhythm technique, proper 
fretting position, chord theory and structure, movable chords, left-hand exercises for strength and 
coordination. 


Johnny St. Cyr 


e Recordings 
Johnny St. Cyr, Released 11/14/94 


Someday You'll Be Sorry 
e Reference 

Johnny St. Cyr (1890-1966) 

Johnny St. Cyr — www.technoir.netijazzicyr.html 
Louis Armstrong — Hot Five, Hot Seven 
* Recordings: Hot Five - Vol I 


Harry Reser 


« Recordings 
Banjo Crackerjax 1922-1930, Yazoo Records, October 9, 1992 


Big Band Jump, Audio Plus Enhanced CD, March 5, 1996 
Roaring Twenties, Intersound, June 24, 1997 
Banjos Back To Back, VG+IVGRCA Victor LSP-2515, USA 1962 
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-A-B-A — chorus (usually 32 measures); a chorus divided into 4 sections of 8 meas. 

° "ee Sach. Seeions aa 2 (the NA sections) are the same, followed by a different bridge (the B Sec. 
tion) that leads to another “A” section, which is the same as the first A-A sections. 

Aeolian mode — A musical scale beginning on 6th note of a major scale. 

al Coda — (to the fai!) Instruction to musician to move to the Coda sign and continue playing. . 

alternate (inversion) — Any chord inversion fingering position that is in addition to the Standard inversion. 

arpeggio — From the Italian, “to play a harp.” A chord strummed so that each note is heard individually in 
succession. : 

augmented chords — A chord triad in which the 5th tone is raised by one fret (1/2 tone). 

augmented seventh — An augmented chord with a dominant 7th tone added. 

bar — Vertical lines on a music staff, separating the music into sections called measures. 

blocked string — A string that is muted, usually by resting a finger against it lightly. 

boolah-boolah section — See patters. 

break — A section of a tune, usually only a few measures in length, requiring different treatment, such as 
laying out or taking a solo. 

bridge — (1) On a banjo, a thin arch placed on the head of the banjo over which the strings are stretched, 
(2) In a tune, a passage in the chorus connecting two other sections of the tune. See A-A-B-A. 

c.l. — (Abbreviation) See creative license 

call and response — A piece of music in which one part of a band plays the “call” section and a different 
part of the band plays the “response” section. 

Carl Kress tuning — A banjo with guitar tuning; from the bass string up: BD- F-C-G-B-D 

chord — Three or more notes sounded at the same time. 

chord inversion — A standard fingering position for a specific chord. 

chord spelling — The names of the notes that make up a chord, as in: a C triad is spelled C-E-G. 

chord voicing — A specific chordal configuration designed to produce a specific sound. 


chromatic scale — A 12-note scale consisting of 1/2 steps rather than whole notes, as in Ab, A, BD, B,C, 
Db, D, Eb, E, F, Gb,G 


circle of fifths — A circle representing chord relationships with intervals of Sths, intervals of 4ths, key sig- 
natures, and relative minors. 


clef — A symbol at the beginning of a musical staff that specifies the lines and spaces. 
common time — 4/4 time. 


creative license — A musician's choice to use a chord outside the norm. A chord that does not fit into the 
conventional chord pattern. 
D. C. — (Da Capo, from the head) Instruction to a musician to return to the beginning of a tune. 


D. S. — (Dal Segno, from the sign) Instruction to a musician to return to the sign and continue playing. 
diminished 7th — Same as diminished chord. 


diminished chord — A chord triad in which the 3rd, 5th and 7th tones are lowered by one fret (1/2 tone). 
dominant seventh — A I-III 


-V triad with a flatted 7th tone added; a connecting chord used to link parts of a 
song to each other. 


dominant tone — The 5th tone of a diatonic scale. 

Dorian mode — A musical scale beginning on 2nd note of a major scale. 

pt one banjo and creating the sound of two banjos—one playing chords and one playing 
dynamics — The varying degrees of loudness or softness of the music. 

enharmonic chords — Chords that have identical fingering but different names 

faux chords — Chord inversions that are not exactly correct but serve as functional alternates. 


fillers — A short run of notes or chords played during gaps in th i 
flat — To lower a note by one fret (1/2 tone). ae Seay ane 


cg a a a NS) 4S edna Pe ee ET 

Frere Jacques Rule —A guideline for playing the 2 tone of a scale, 

gliss — A short series of rapid strokes connecting measures of a tune. 

race note — A note added as embellishment. 

h(in front of a chord inversion) — Italicized “h” indicates a harmonized chord inversion. 

harmonic minor scale— A minor scale formed by raising the 7th tone of the natural minor scale. 

harmonized scale — A scale using alternative chords consisting only of notes contained within the basic 
major scale. 

improvisation (improv) — The creation of a spontaneous melody based on the chord pattern of a tune. 

inside notes — Lead notes played on any string other than the 1st string. 

inside string — Any string other than the 1st string. 

Interlude — A small musical passage that connects two main sections of a tune, such as a connection be- 
tween verse and chorus; sometimes called the dogfight. 

interval — The distance between two notes, measured in whole and half steps; the number of letter names 
between two notes. 

lonian mode — A musical scale beginning on 1st note of a major scale. 

key signature — The number of sharps or flats in a given key. 

laying out — To refrain from playing during a certain part of a tune. 

lead note line — The melody of the tune. 

ledger lines — Extra staff lines above and below the standard musical staff. 

Locrian mode —A musical scale beginning on 7th note of a major scale. 

Lydian mode — A musical scale beginning on 4th note of a major scale. 

Magic 7th chord — A 3-string chord used as a shortcut for the I7 to 9th chord transitions. 

major 3rd — An interval composed of four half steps. 

major seventh — The 7th note of a scale, usually used as a passing tone in the melody. 

measure — The notes and rests that are separated by bars within a section of music. 

melodic minor scale— A scale formed by raising the 6th and 7th tones of the natural minor going up the 
scale and returning to the natural minor scale going down the scale. 

metronome — A mechanical or electronic instrument used to sound a steady beat at variable speeds. 

minor 3rd (m3) — An interval composed of three half steps. 

minor chord — A standard chord triad with a flatted 3rd tone. 

Mixolydian mode — A musical scale beginning on 5th note of a major scale. 

mode — A musical scale, identified by the starting point relative to the major scale. 

modulate — To change from one key to another, as when a tune is played in the Key of C, then modulates 
to the Key of BD for the next chorus. 

natural — A music notation instructing the player to return a flatted or sharped note to its original designa- 
tion. 

natural minor scale — A scale that begins on the 6th tone of its related major scale. 

ninth — The 9th tone of a scale; a dominant 7th chord with a 9th tone added: |-IIl-V-flatted 7th-9th. 

nut — The bar located at the top of the banjo fretboard. 

offbeat —In 4/4 time, the 2nd and 4th beats of a measure; any beat not normally accented. 

open — An unfretted string. 

out chorus — The final chorus of a tune. The last time t 

outside string — The 1st String. 

P.C.— (Abbreviation) See passing chord 

passing chord — A chord between 2 basic phrases. 
that may not fit into the conventional chord pattern. 

Patter — An additional section of a tune that is not part o 

pentatonic scale — A 5-note scale that eliminates the 4th an 

Perfect fifth (P5) — An interval consisting of 3 whole steps p 
major triad. ; 

hrygian mode — A musical scale beginning on 3rd note of a major scale. 
pick-up notes — Lead notes that occur prior to the first measure of a tune. 
ragtime — A style of music with staggered notes, creating a ragged effect. 


he chorus is played before the tune is ended. 


A bridge phrase from one chord phrase to another 


f the chorus, verse, or interlude. 
d 7th tones, as in C-D-E-G-A 
lus one half step (7 chromatic steps), as in a 
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relative minor scale — A minor scale having the same key signature as its associated major key, begin. 


i th tone of the major key. ; : ; 
jenive = bo seas of a tone oe dissonance to consonance; from a displeasing to a pleasing tone, 


right on top — An instruction to a musician that a tune will start at the beginning with no introduction. 


i i f a tune. 
d — The sequence and frequency of the various sections 0 ; - . : 
araniresenl _ A I-III-V chord triad with a 7th tone added, usually a dominant 7” but sometimes a major 
ae 


sharp —To raise anote by one fret(1/2tone). 

single-string — Pick one string only, usually in direction indicated. 

Ss T. — Pick single-string with upstroke. 

— Pi le-string with downstroke. 

ie = i ik Rca in which only certain beats are played, usually the first beat of each 

tvetehad= (Ae in l-Stretched, 9th stretched, etc.) A standard chord inversion with the little finger stretcheq 
one or more additional frets to use a particular lead note. ' 

string action — The distance between the strings and the banjo fretboard. | 

string gauge — The thickness and composition of a string. The higher the gauge, the thicker the string is. 

sus — (sus4, sus4 7th, 7sus4, etc.) — Short term for suspended . 

suspended note— A note that gives the sense of needing to be resolved, usually to a major chord. 

syncopation — Music with emphasis placed on staggered beats using eighth and sixteenth notes in com- 
bination with dotted halfs and quarters. 

tag endings — An addition to the normal ending of a tune, usually of two or more measures. 

trading (2's, 4's, etc.) — Two or more musicians playing sections of a tune alternately. 

tremolo — A sustained series of rapid strokes usually played as entire measures or musical phrases. 

triad — A chord consisting of 3 notes; the |, III, and V tones of a chord. 

triplet — 3 chords or notes played rapidly with alternating up/down strokes in the space of 2. 

tritone — A diminished 5" or augmented 4”. 

turnaround chord — The chord played at the end of a song when it is going to be played again, usually the 
V7 of the song's Key Chord. 

up the neck — The area of the fretboard closer to the head of the banjo than the nut; moving a fingering 
position toward the banjo head. 

voicing — See chord voicing. 

waltz time —3/4 time; 3 beats per measure. 

whole tone — A tone equal to two half steps. 

whole tone scale — A 6 tone scale consisting of only whole tones and no half tones. 

X (within chord diagram) — Indicates blocked string; a muted or non-strike String. 
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4" string, notes on the, 144 
41" and 13” chords, 87 
2/2 time, 43 
2-beat, 39-41, 99-100 
2™ Tone, 76 
3/4 time, 42 
3-string chords, 92-93, 171 
4/4 time, 39-41 
4-beat, 39-41 
4-beat, 99-100 
6" chords, 15, 24-25 
alternate, 25 
7” chords, 95-96 
fretboard positions, 31-32 
9" chords, 32-33, 95-96 
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Achords, 77-78 
A-A-B-A, 175 
A? chords, 88 
accidentals, 132 
Aint She Sweet, 175 
altemate chords 
6” chord, 25 
6", VII7, 86 
augmented chords, 58-59 
diminished chords, 62 
arpeggios, 195-197 
augmented chords, 56-59 
7”, 58 
alternate, 58-59 
fretboard positions, 57 


back-up support, 97-104 
for vocalist, 99 
slow songs, 99 
bandleader jargon, 177-179 
banjo head, 5 
banjo, parts of a, 3 
barred, 12 
basic strum, 11-13 
BD chords, 52 
BD7 chords, 62 
Bill Bailey, 162-166 
blocking, 30 
blues, 83 
breaks in a song, 176 
bridge, 5 
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C chord inversions, 11-14 


C chords, 9-11, 14 
Camptown Races, 26-27 


cheating, how to and when to, 


168-171 
Chicago style, 82 
chords, 1-12 
3-string, 92-93 
6”, 15, 24-25 
7”, 95-96 
9", 32-33, 95-96 
11” and 13", 87 
A, 77-78 
AD, 88 
augmented, 56-59 
Bb, 52 
Bb7, 62 
blocking, 30 
charts, reading, 68-72 
combinations, 73-79 
D, 78 
definition of, 8 
diagrams, notation, 48 
diagrams, reading, 16 
diminished, 59-62 
E, 76-77 
Eb, 88-89 
grouping, 121-122 
F, 23-24 
F7, 49 
foundation, 122-127 
G, 22-23 
G7, 43-47 
inversions, 18-19 
major, 11 
I-Ill-V, 11 
minor chords, 66-69 
Magic 7", 95-96 
Magic 9", 95-96 
melody, 8, 91-92, 97-104 
minor, 66-69 
minor 6", 85-86 
minor 7", 85-86 
moveable inversions, 19 
ninths, 32-33 
patterns, 69, 73 
seventh, 95-96 
spellings, 94 
major and minor, 67 


three-string, 92-93 
transitions, 20-22 
VII7, 28-30 
voicings, 19, 213-218 
Chord Conversion and 
Transposition Chart, 
147,154,162 
chorus of a song 
chromatic scale, 135-136, 204- 
207 
open position, 205-207 
Circle of Fifths, 33, 140-143 
combinations, 53, 143 
runs, 103 
combinations, three-chord, 66-72 
converting notation, 144-151 
counting, 28, 116-119 
cut time, 43 


D 


D chords, 78 
Da-da-da-da, 110-113' 
dampen, 74 
Dave's List Of Rules, 220 
diminished chords, 59-62 
altemate, 62 
fretboard positions, 60 
Dixieland, 82 
dominant 7” chords, 28-30 
Donan Mode, 199 
dotted notes, 132 
Do-wacka-do!, 74-75 
duoing, 193-197 
dynamics, group, 173 


E 


E chords, 76-77 
ear training, 53, 105-106, 138- 
139 
Eb chords, 88-89 
eighth notes, 168-170 
embellishments, 182-197 
endings, 44-47, 133 
double, 178 
tag, 174 
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F chords, 23-24 
F7 chords, 49 
Fifths, Rule of, 45 
fillers, 176 
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fingering position, 11-12 
augmented chords, 160-161 
diminished chords, 161-162 
major scale, 145-147 
minor chords, 159-160 

first string, notes on the, 144 

flats, 9, 132 

foundation chords, 122-127 

Frankie And Johnnie, 148, 150- 
151 

free finger shift, 186-189 

Frére Jacques Rule,The, 76 

fretboard, notes on the, 9, 94 

fretboard, fingering positions 
7” chords, 31 
augmented chords, 57 
diminished chords, 60 
harmonized scale, 201-202 
I-II-V inversions, 11 
minor chords, 67 


G 


G chords, 22-23 

G7 chords, 43-47 

gauges, Strings, 4 

glide shift, 184, 186 
glissando, 115 

glisses, 110-115 

grouping chords, 121-122 
groups, playing with, 172-179 


H 


harmonic minor scale, 210-211 
harmonics test, 4 
harmonized scale, 199-204 
fretboard positions, 201-202 
head tension, 5 
hints and lips, 219-220 
holding the banjo, 6 
pick, 7 


iim7-V7-1, 143 

l-iv-V , 141-142 

improvisation (improv), 97-104 
in position, 184-188 


inside strings, 48-49 
notes, 93-94, 169-170 
single-string scale, 189-191 
interlude of a song, 173 
intervals, 120, 137-139 
perfect, 137 
table of, 137 
introductions to a song, 174 
inversions, 18-19 


I-III-V, 11 

minor chords, 66-69 
J 
jargon, bandleader, 177-179 
K 


key chord, 73-74 
key signatures, 132, 142 
Kress tuning, Carl, 218 


L 


laying out, 176 
lead note, 10, 94 
lead-ins to a song, 174 


lost, what to do when completely, 


176 
M 


Magic 7” chord, 95-96 
Magic 9” chord, 95-96 
major 7'", 30 
major 7”, 84-85 
major chord inversions, 11 
major scale fingering positions, 
145-147 
major scale, 198-199 
major third, 135 
Major/lonian Mode, 198 
melodic minor scale, 211-212 
melody, full chord, single note, 
91-92 
metronomes, 117 
minor 
chords, 66-69 
minor 6”, 85-86 
minor 7", 85-86 
cheating, 170-171 
fretboard positions, 67 
third, 135 
mnemonics, 141 
modes, 198-200 
foundation notes, 199-200 
modulation, hand signals, 179 
moveable chord inversions, 19 
muscle memory, 13 
music theory, 130-143 


N 


natural minor scale, 209-210 
naturals, 132 

New Orleans jazz, 82 

ninth chords, 32-33 


non-moveable chord inversions, 


11,19 
notation, converting, 144-151 


symbols, 133-134 
notes, 130 

values, 131 

first string, 144 
numbering system 

chord pattern, 73 

chord triad, 73 

second, 73 


oO 


off-beat 41,42 
Oh Susanna! 54-55 
open position, 205 
chromatic scale, 205-207 
out choruses, 178 
out of position, 185-188 
outside notes, 48 
single-string scale, 189-191 


P 


parts of a banjo, 3 
patter of a song, 173 
Pentatonic scale, 207-209 
Perfect Fifth, 135-136 
Perfect intervals, 137 
Phrygian Mode, 199 
pick, 2, 5-6 

control, 183 
pick-up notes, 177 
plectrum, 2 
Polly Wolly Doodle, 35-36 
positions 

in, 184-188 

open, 205 

out of, 185-188 
practice, 13-14, 28 

rhythm, 69-72 


R 


Ragtime, 81-82 
reading notation, 15 
relative minor, 143 
scales, 209-212 
repeat signs, 133 
rest values, 131 
reverse single-string, 196-197 
rhythm, 99-100 
2-beat, 39-41 
4-beat, 39-41 
off-beat, 41,42 
Road Map Rule, The , 76, 141 
roadmap, the, 174 
Rule of Fifths, The, 141 
Rules, Dave's List of, 220 
runs, Circle of Fifths, 103 
Walking, 103 
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Saint James Infirmary Blues, 70- 


72 
scales, 198-212 

chord, 102 

single-string, 52, 189-191 
second numbering system, 73 
section designations, 175 
seventh chords, 95-96 

fretboard positions, 31-32 

s, 9, 132 

See Anata, 33, 138 
Short'nin' Bread , 64-65 
shortcuts, 91-96 

Transposing On The Fly, 127 
single-string, 168-170 

advanced, 182-197 

melody, 91-92 

scale, 189-191 

technique, 50-52 

work, 48-55 
solos, 176 
songs, 
parts of, 173-174 

sections, 175 

structure, 175 
spellings, chord, 94 


squeeze shift, 186- 188 
staff, 130 

standard scale, 135-136 
stop time, 178 

string action, 5 

strings, 4 

strum, basic, 11- 13 

sus 4, sus 4 7%, 84 
symbols, notation, 133-134 
syncopation, 41 


T 


tag endings, 174 

technique, single-string, 50-52 
tenor banjo, 2 

theory, music, 130-143 

three chord combinations, 66-72 
three—string chords, 92-93 
ties, 132 

time signatures, 131 

timing, 116-119 

Tin Pan Alley, 83 

Trad jazz, 82 

trading (2's, 4's, etc.), 177 
traditional jazz, 82 

trailing fingers, 183 
transitions, chord, 20-22 


transposing, 120-127, 152-158, 
159-166 
On The Fly, 127 
tremolando, 115 
tremolos, 110-115 
triad, 8 
triplets, 51, 133 
tuning, 3-4 
Carl Kress, 218 
turnarounds, 44-47 
two up, two down, 120-127 


V 


vamping, 74-75 
verse of a song, 173 
VII7 chords, 28-30 
voicings, 213-218 


Ww 


walking runs, 103 

waltz time, 42 

World Is Waiting For The 
Sunnse, The, 80 


Y 
Yes Sir, That's My Baby, 121 
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benefit from this easy, straightforward approach to banjo playing. Learn everything fro 
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